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THE HOUSE OF 


As THE House of Commons represents the na- 
tional power of England, so is the House of Rep- 
resentatives practically the exponent of that of 
the United States. Fortunately for the latter, 
their representative body is not near so tyran- 
nical, heavy and meddlesome as its English pro- 
totype, which wields both the local and imperial 
sceptre, and concerns itself with everything bear- 
ing on English life, from the Queen to the hum- 
blest beggar of the realm. The sway of the 
Commons has been rendered so sweepingly com- 
prehensive through the long and gradual accumu- 
lation of rights, privileges and precedents that go 
to make up at the present day the unwritten con- 
stitution of the kingdom. Hence the august 
body is ever potently present before the eyes of 
every English subject, the supreme controller of 
his or her minutest affairs. On our side of the 
water, on the contrary, the vast majority of 
American citizens ~re unmindful and oblivious of 
the very existence of the House of Representa- 
tives, so light is its weight. 

Such, indeed, is the felicitousness of our polit- 
ical system, giving to the States and the Nation 
separate cares and functions, that the yoke of the 


National Government—the resources of people 
and country being what they are, moreover—far 
from being a burden, is felt very remotely and 


indirectly. American advantages and opportuni- 
ties are so immense, that, practically, there might 
as well be no National Government for any direct 
concern it gives to the bulk of the citizens, who 
are only conscious that there is a big machinery 
ready for use, but in abeyance, as it were, at 
Washington, a city somewhere on the Potomac, 
laid out by George Washington near his old town 
of Alexandria. In the century since its establish- 
ment during only four years has the National 
(iovernment been really and acutely felt, to wit, 
from 1861 to 1865, when there was occasion for 
its being felt, the country itself being then stirred 
up from top to bottom. With this single excep- 
tion, the ordinary humdrum current of American 
life has never been made to recognize any pinch- 
ing existence of the aforesaid big machinery, and 
herein has America been vastly more favored than 
old Europe, bound hand and foot all the time by 
monarchical despotism. The business at Wash- 
ington has been extraterritorial, so to say, feath- 
ery, more or less in the air and of the air, ama- 
teurish and mechanical, a species of getting up 
circulars and sending them off through the mails. 
There have been plenty of long-winded discus- 
sions in “* the two Houses of Congress,” plenty of 
laws printed on the usual scale and in the ordi- 
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nary rut, but all without any consequence or 
essential result, without even the possibility of 
seriously affecting the grand efforts of the popu- 
lation at large. Nevertheless, the machinery has 
ever been, as it is, kept ready for any emergency, 
and of this all have recognized and recognize the 
necessity, standing for use when needed, every 
nation being compelled to maintain a headship, a 
sovereignty. ‘Though in one sense a myth, this 
sovereignty at Washington is yet capable of great 
effectiveness at a pinch, as has been demonstrated, 
its high value unquestioned and unquestionable. 
Defects are to be picked out in all governments, 
and naturally our system of House, Senate, Presi- 
dent and Supreme Court does not escape the 
punition incident to the common frailty, but ex- 
perience has awarded it a very fair measure of 
freedom from them. The House of Representa- 
tives is the basis, the groundwork of the structure 
reared by the popular power; truly, it may be 
considered as the preponderating influence in the 
system. ‘Those who enter the other branches are 
for the most part trained in its midst and ways, 
just as the important shrievalties and common 
councils are trainers for the Legislature. Court 
and judges, of high and low degree, are quite 
apart and uniquely founded: no one ever makes 
fun of them, and it is a very noteworthy fact in 
American life, perhaps due to a profound respect 
of the law, a deference to that sovereignty which 
the Anglo-Saxon alone is willing to bow the knee 
to. The House preponderates as the initiator, 
“the starter,” and thus gives the first direction, 
which counts for so much in all affairs, though 
the rest of the machinery completes the work. 
As the Senate has its special functions and priv- 
ileges, so has the House, both important in the 
utmost and welded together. For instance, the 
Senate has special control over treaties, appoint- 
ments and impeachments, while the House has 
the initiative power as to taxation and impeach- 
ment, tremendous levers in the grasp of each. 
The House, in its capacity of the popular branch, 
is quite familiarly “talked about” by press and 
people. ‘‘ Congress” (the House being meant) is 
a by-word largely in the sense of depreciation an« 
ridicule, familiarity having bred a sort of con- 
temptuous consideration in the minds of the peo- 
ple, whose body or “thing” it is. Invariably 
upon its adjournments do press and people join in 
to give it a hooting good-by, or, metaphorically, 
to throw stones after it. Not a paper but in- 
stantly howls to the retreating members, ‘‘ Enough 
of your prattle ; it is no good, glad you are gone, 
and the whole country heaves a sigh of relief over 
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your departure!” As if each succeeding body 
was worse than its predecessor. Of course this 
hooting is a very amusing bit of the national 
characteristic for exaggeration, as well as of the 
common propensity for finding faults in the next- 
door neighbor, so conveniently located for berat- 
ing. 

After all, the House of Representatives is only 
what the represented are and make it, neither 
more perfect nor imperfect than they, but a true 
image and exponent of the people who elect it to 
sit in chin-and-jabber council at Washington. If 
at times it talks too much and makes mistakes, 
there is no blame or help for it, as this sort of in- 
heritance is unconfined all around, and besides, 
out of its bushels of chaff, now and then good 
grains of wheat drop, as the record shows. For 
the rest, hypercriticism is ever beyond the mark, 
nowhere more than in dealing with Congress or 
people, a tool only of grumblers and cranks, and 
discrimination only and anywhere is of practical 
help. All things considered, the Tlouse does just 
what may be expected of it and of the peculiar 
situation that gives birth to it. Its imperfections 
do not prevent it from being a great body, more 
‘in theorick ” than in practice, it must be con- 
fessed,. 

The character, intellectual and moral, of average 
members of the House of Representatives is fairly 
typical of the nation. ‘True, the honor of a seat 
in its midst is not tempting enough to attract the 
highest American talent, as is the case in the 
membership of the House of Commons, to which 
alone it ean be compared, without reaching the 
English level, these two being the only popular 
bodies existing that are called upon to handle free 
institutions. The Commons constitute a larger, 
abler and more influential body, because it is only 
recruited from the best trained and endowed of 
Englishmen. On the other hand, Congress’s 
members are not picked men, are not chosen for 
true worth, but ambitiously head the polls, in a 
roll-and-tumble style, through a concatenation of 
urtful dodges, least regard being had to the proper 
qualifications required by the office ambitioned. 
Theoretically only is the office a lofty one to be 
filled by the most eminent and deserving men the 
people can ferret out and elect to advance their in- 
terests. Notoriously the practice is opposed to the 
theory, and the most has to be made of the case as 
it stands. ‘There is much complaint made against 
the honesty of the House of Representatives, and 
it is frequently charged with being a corrupt 
body, up to all manner of trickery and bribery. 
The disgrace of this appertains as much, of 
course, to its constituents as to the body itself. 
This disgrace, however, is by no means unique 
and exceptional, as legislative bodies all over the 
world, including the English, are allowed no claim 
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to immaculateness on the score of corruption 
and bribery, all being marked down by their own 
constituents as more or less tainted, specked, or 
only outwardly smiling, down to the rotten core. 
Nor are the elections anywhere allowed to be free 
from bribery or coercion in some shap2 or form, 
the constituency of no nation being able to throw 
stones at that of another. The world has nowhere 
yet emerged from ‘‘ rotten boroughs “— so offen- 
sively uppermost in English parliamentarism dur- 
ing the last couple of centuries. To be elected is 
still a costly business in England, only less so in 
money on the Continent. Hence with a poor 
face do European critics charge that American 
Congressmen are elected by ballot - box stuffing 
and sundry other dishonest processes: the mer- 
cenaries of the other nations loom up no less 
smilingly, and amazingly similar in kind to those 
of much-abused America. The only exeuse for 
this unfortunate condition is its existence as one of 
the class of realities not to be brushed aside, at 
least. One constituency claims immaculateness 
over its neighbor, idly and only from vanity. 
Certainly the average House of Representatives is 
not any more taxable with corruption than the 
nation it represents—both are emphatically in the 
same boat, whether it be foul or clean, to sink or 
swim together. They stand on a par. And it is 
easily provable that our popular national branch 
is not any worse off on the score of corruption 
than the branches of the various European Parlia- 
ments, which, if not equally alive to modern 
‘* business principles,” are susceptible of being, 
and are, manipulated by monarchical authority in 
ways ‘‘dark and peculiar ” that would put to the 
blush Ah Sin. 

The House in session is often compared to ‘a 
howhng hear - garden,” and at times the sessions 
do manifest a sufficient amount of wrangling and 
hubbub to warrant the comparison. Generally, 
however, they serve at first glance to remind the 
beholder of the go-and-come, the exciting and 
confused hum of voices, the laughing and shout- 
ing prevalent in a big ‘‘ beer-garden.” There is 
the boss at the counter, who has to be reckoned 
with for everything, there are the waiters on the 
tearing run, the smoking, occasional songs in the 
way of music, and only the clinking of glasses is 
lacking. The aspect of one of these sittings is, 
therefore, anything but imposing in the eyes of 
spectators ; indeed, it is always slightly or enor- 
mously ludicrous, now and then supremely ridien- 
lous or shameful and disgraceful to a degree. 
The hall is never without hustling, bustling move- 
ments, liable at any instant to degenerate into 
childish racket or the turmoil of angered adults. 
The game of ‘‘ politics ” is being played, and ev- 
ery Congressman, indeed politician, is necessarily 
more or less of a gambler, facing uncertainties 
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and bearing their imprints plainly marked upon 
his physiognomy and manners, the fairest and 
best-intentioned who step into the fascinating cir- 
cle being compelled to brace up and put on that 
unsqueamish readiness for any contingency that 
may chance. The game being in its nature de- 
moralizing, little can be the wonder that all par- 
ticipators in it become early and easily knocked 
out of all the proprieties. The restlessness that 
springs from the feverish life of this rapid, stim- 
ulating, vast country is seen in no pursuit as 
much as in politics, and naturally is intensified in 
Congressmen, who consider themselves, and are 
considered by outsiders, to stand on its top. And 
they have to be on deck gll the time. Consequently 
an M. C., whether engaged in his usual desk traffic 
in the House or airing his personality in his 
‘«* deestrict,” unmistak- 
ably wears a look of run- 
ning the earth and bear- 
ing up the world, a look 
that is excited, anxious, 
keen, scared, daring and 
powerfully greedy at once. 
His nerves being under 
strong tension, he is ever 
“on the go” and ‘on the 
make,” in some shape or 
other, in order to keep up 
with the procession, and 
restlessness alone enables 
him ‘‘to get there.” 
Renewing itself every 
two years, according to 
the Constitution, the 
Hlouse is open to sudden 
changes through the fluct- 
uation of party majorities 
at the polls. Now one 
party gets control of it 
for a term several pep sath 
terms ; now another, with ' 
a diametrically opposite policy, clutches hold of it. 
Within the last decade and a half the Democrats 
held control during twelve years ; the Republicans 
have ruled it three years, being at present in pos- 
session. A general election for a new House is 
to come off in November, and as usual the cam- 
paign waxes warm, with claims of victory conti- 
dently advanced by both prominent parties. The 
elections will be had under somewhat altered 
conditions through reforms in the processes of 
voting in several of the States. As a matter of 
course the party that gains the majority of the 
popular vote rightly makes a new organization of 
the House’s committees and offices, and if the 
other governmental branches are of the same way 
of thinking, proceeds to make new laws annulling 
or changing the policy of its immediate predeces- 
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sor. When the Republicans first gained control, 
in 1861, they at once reversed the free-trade no- 
tions of the Democrats and passed a protective 
tariff, virtually in force at the present time, 
When the got control both of the 
ITouse and the Presidency, they renewed their 
free-trade attempts, but the Senate, being Re- 
publican, blocked their way. This economical 
question is now the real issue between the two 
parties, while both appeal to the people’s decis- 
ion it. In and out of the House the feeling 
engendered by the war still lingers as an incum- 
brance to the national progress, but it is a sub- 
ject of congratulation that the blighting spirit 
of fanaticism, especially that which surrounded 
formerly the negro race here transplanted, has 
declined and dwindled to very insignificant pro- 
portions. The age and 
the country have become 
too enlightened to counte- 
nance any serious fanat- 
icism henceforth, and 
there is a significant dis- 
position prevailing among 
the great bulk of citizens 
in every section of the 
land to view large, difli- 
cult questions in a liberal 
spirit, with a single cye to 
common sense and fair 
play all around. Despit« 
the strict necessities of 
party discipline and the¢ 
expedient ties of the 
**caucus,” evidences to 
this effect creep out in 
the partisan speeches and 
manceuvres made in the 
House itself, and this is 
noteworthy, as party man- 
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strait and 
as of right they must be under a system of gov- 
ernment issuing from parties, and they arc tho 
last to yield cherished views except when forced 
to do so at the bidding of unquestionable public 
opinion, It is quite the proper rule, therefore, 
that the House of Representatives, for the time 
being, should reflect the sentiments of the party 
power. 
The hall, or room, of the House in which the 
representatives legislate is of ample size for the 
present number, but it will ere many years be too 
small to hold the membership that increased pop- 
ulation and new apportionments must give. The 
hall and its equipments are conveniently arranged, 
though in its decoration wretched taste is con- 
the overgilding being gairish and 
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spicuous, 
flimsy, the designs unartistic. 
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$90 THE HOUSE 
semicircles facing the Speaker’s stand, the desks, 
chairs and aisles being fairly well adapted for 
their purposes. Cuspidors are placed at every 
seat, as it is rare to find a Congressman who is 
not a smoker or snuffer 
though there is comparatively little smoking 
done at the desks, as it is usually indulged in on 
the vacant floor between the outer circle of seats 
and the walls. On this vacant portion are sofas 
for conferences between the members, and screens 
to ward off draughts from the several entrances. 
No one is allowed on the floor during a sitting 
except members and ex-members, without special 
permission, the public being exclusively confined 
to the galleries, which are admirably arranged 
and managed, separated into compartments, some 
for ladies, some for gentlemen, and some for the 
diplomatic corps and other prominent dignita- 
ries, the press compartment being very promi- 
nently located above the Speaker's stand. These 
galleries extend on the same level around the 
room, having wooden benches without cushions, 
for the most part. A shade of luxury is extended 
to the diplomats, as is only fair, because their 
governments are always extremely courteous to 
American diplomatists, who receive hospitalities 
that plain Washington is unable to reciprocate. 
The clerks, secretaries and official reporters are 
arrayed below and around the Speaker's stand, 
which is a very simple affair, whose only equip- 
ment is a wooden gavel wherewith to pound the 
desk for ‘‘ order ” when there is no ‘ order,” and 
no prospect of there being any soon. As it is the 
Speaker’s duty to keep “ order,” so one of his 
most burdensome functions is to pound on his 
pulpit with the gavel. 
becomes as lively as wood-chopping or ‘‘ beating 
the long roll,” and even then the sound is disre- 
garded, so the sitting suspends itself until the 
row is over and members resume their calm, 
‘‘limited.” ‘* The House will come to order,” 
rap, rap. ‘“‘ Nothing can be heard,” rap, rap. 
“The chair will suspend proceedings until 
gentlemen take their and quiet is re- 
stored,” rap, rap. So continues Mr. Speaker, 
day after day, hour ofter hour, minute after min- 
ute, in his commendable efforts to curb the noisy 
and unruly passions of the sovereign Representa- 
tives of the United States, disposed to regard 
their sovereignty for a fact whenever their feath- 
ers are ruffled. It is a furious sovereignty to-day, 
as in old times, but inkstand-slinging has gone 
out, and in its stead choice assortments of epi- 
thets are kept for liberal use and supply to all 
customers for the asking. It is really the adop- 
tion of the battle-of-words method followed in 
the Commons, though the same delicacy of word- 
ing and fineness of allusion in the humorous, 
witty and sarcastic veins have not yet been 
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caught on to by the reforming innovators. Dur- 
ing the exciting squabbles, likely to occur several 
times in one day, there is an indescribable up- 
roar, a running about, as of ants stirred up, a 
massing of a big portion of the assemblage in the 
open space before the Speaker’s stand, without 
rhyme or reason, simply from passion and excit«- 
ment, the quidnunes all agog for any happening 
or accident. This is the particular stage of the 
proceedings that tries the fibres of the wooden 
gavel, though there is no record of a Speaker 
having split one in pounding to “order.” A]| 
seem to shout at the same time, the hurtling 
abuse clashes, like cannon-balls meeting, half- 
way down the chamber along the dividing party 
line, and ‘‘ Mr. Speaker !” is vigorously called on 
by scores of members eager ‘‘ to catch his eye,” 
that is, to be recognized as entitled to make a few 
remarks to the House. But the House being in 
no condition or humor to hear remarks from its 
best friend or greatest favorite, the scuffling govs 
on, the jam grows denser, the gesticulating is 
more threatening, until all of a sudden a collapse 
comes from utter weariness, or a lucky utterance, 
or a spontaneous perception of the ridiculousness 
of the scenes. In many of the latter years’ jams 
prominent members flung themselves on top of 
the crowd to rule the waves, but even such na- 
tional celebrities as Randall, Reed, Sunset Cox 
and Springer could not for a moment breast 
them, and a general water-logging could alone 
settle the unruly ones back in their seats. These 
spectacles generally afford some amusement to 
the galleries, but the spectators, not being per- 
sonally engaged in the whirlpool, after awhile get 
sick and tired, and quit the hall disgusted with 
the disorderly and disgraceful agitators. 

A good deal of money is expended on the offices, 
furnishings and fixtures of the House, but there 
is never much show for it, as its value is not 
obtained. The public treasury pays, and it is a 
common practice that the public treasury be given 
poor returns, contractors and manipulators pock- 
eting heavy perquisites. The matériel with which 
the House is equipped is paid for at the most 
extravagant rates as per bills, and yet that mv//- 
riel is sorry and flimsy in the extreme. To begin 
with the new Capitol building itself: it cost an 
enormous sum, and yet the very stones of its 
structure are inferior, porous, scaling, cracking, 
the tiles of the floors chipping and sinking, the 
poor paints and gildings fading, the fixtures ever 
failing and needing repair, though the money 
was sufficient to build all solid, sound and dur- 
able for a long lapse of years. The very curtains, 
carpets, chairs, down to the locks on the doors, 
are cheap and shoddy in reality, though high- 
priced on the bills handed in to the treasury 
and paid cash down, Swindling at the fountain- 
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source of the republic is a contagion for the cur- 
rents flowing from it. Ifere be small items, by 
some it is thought, only characteristic of a new 
and generous country, of little consequence after 
all, since it is all the same in the end whether 
Congress sits in a marble palace with silk lam- 
brequins, or in a log-cabin with cotton curtains ; 
and, in fact, plenty of Mr. Jefferson’s idolizers 
have put on record their opinion that it should 
only be allowed the plain surroundings of the 
log-cabin, with extras to match, and only to 
match. 

There are always many visitors, male and fe- 
male, gathered around the entrances of the House, 
standing en queue or scattered along the corridors 
(lobbies) leading up to them. ‘These visitors are 
there for business, not fun, for they stand on the 
tiptoe Of anxious expectation, suffering with 
‘that tired feeling ** mentioned in the patent- 
medicine ads. They are beggars for places and 
favors of various kinds. Some of them are lobby- 
ists of the deepest dye, bent on catching the big- 
gest of plums from the treasury through schemes 
and log-rolling methods. Those of them that 
‘have some soul,” or in whom a marketable in- 
terest can be taken, have little difficulty in catch- 
ing the ears of ‘“‘their members” upon simply 
sending in their cards by the ushers, janitors and 
pages. Many cards are sent in by the visitors 
and place-seekers, but few are chosen for an an- 
swer or an honorary outside call, and so the waste- 
basket receives large quantities of pasteboards 
daily. When the visitors are persistent, and get 
in the habit of lying in wait for ‘‘their mem- 
bers,” then it is that the latter are put to their best 
trumps to hedge, dodge, or finally angrily stand on 
their reserved rights as sovereigns. ‘The place- 
hunters are a terror, especially to green members, 
and even the “‘ old-stagers,” who get elected over 
and over again, have often the greatest embar- 
rassment in so applying their life-time experience 
as to get rid of them without bringing them to 
bay, and with the benefit of a soft answer to turn 
away their wrath and disappointment. ‘The seek- 
ers watch the floor from the galleries, and woe to 
the member who sends out word that he is “ not 
at home” to them when they behold him actually 
and audaciously listening to some wearisome de- 
bate. Some of the answers sent out by the pages 
are: “ Engaged ” (which means cold indifference), 
‘« Extremely busy ” (apologetic), ‘‘ In committee ” 
(pretense), “Call again” (exeuse), ‘‘ Can’t see 
you ” (downright snub), ‘ In the cloak-room ” (a 
faint ray of hope), ‘* Won’t see you ” (on reserved 
rights, back way up, the refusal direct), Then 
comes the tug of war between that member and 
his supplicating constituent, in or out of Wash- 
ington, and not always does the member win the 
spoils of the campaign. The constituent lives 
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among the greater sovereigns, the People, of 
whom he or she is part and parcel. The ‘*‘ cloak- 
room” is a very pleasant, if not always a safe, 
refuge for the pestered member, because in it 
he is free—the only place in the whole land where 
he is free, and no one can get at him, not even 
the constable or the sheriff, or any other officer 
known to the law, if he keeps sober and behaves 
the leastways decently. He is not free at home, 
on the road, on the street, or in the House ; but 
the ‘*cloak-room ” quite protects him, the flag 
covering the merchandise. Ensconced therein, 
he can stand before the fire, or cool himself at 
the window, take his toddy, laugh, chat and tell 
or listen to anecdotes, forget his howling mob- 
bers, and generally spread his jaws on his col- 
leagues or his limbs on Uncle Sam’s gorgeous di- 
vans. Accordingly, this free-and-easy resort is 
one of the House’s greatest attractions, and it 
is never left alone to itself except on the occasion 
of an important party vote and on adjournments. 

The ways and rules of the House of Represent- 
atives are of its own coinage, the Constitution 
specially entitling it to suit itself—that is to say, 
to suit the majority of its members, the minority 
being necessarily left out in the cold. Yet the 
method of legislating does not essentially differ 
from that of the English model, and is not very 
intricate, but the best result of common sense and 
experience. Parliamentarism, so-called, is, how- 
ever, a perfect net-work of tangles, consisting as 
it does of precedents, usages and decisions going 
back to a time whither the memory runneth not. 
It neither is nor can be anything definite, but 
largely without shape and void. And the Ameri- 
van tendency is all toward offsetting precedent by 
present rules, struck off-hand ; thus parliamenta- 
rism was defied and laid on the shelf at the pres- 
ent session of the House, by Speaker Reed, in a 
manner that earned him the title of an autocrat 
from his opponents, and yét he placed himself 
strictly on the windy side of the law; stood firmly 
on the rights of the majority and of his rights as 
its leader. There is no doubt that plain. fixed 


rules expedite business, and the majority is pri- 
marily appointed to do business; at the same 
time there is obvious advantage for any legisla- 
tive body in excluding rashness and harshness, 
and observing a judicious caution and fair dealing, 
in all its operations. 


Written or unwritten rules, 
harshly employed, may be made the source of 
much mischief in the turn-about of party man- 
agements, not only to the parties warring, but to 
the whole country. 

It goes without saying that there are always 
more ‘bills ” and “resolutions ” offered by the 
members for legal enactment at every session of 
the House than can be examined and discussed, 


much less passed on their merits. Every member 
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has an itching for tinkering at the laws, for im- 
mortalizing himself in his own eyes as a law- 
maker on the record and before his constituents, 
who expect always something from him and end 
by getting nothing, or little, inthe main. Thou- 
sands of “ bills ” and ‘‘ resolutions” are presented 
to the body, only to be withdrawn, referred to 
committee, ruled out, voted down, pigeon-holed, 
or consigned unceremoniously to the waste-basket. 
Many that pass and become laws are worthless and 
should never have been taken into consideration ; 
and the register is hence yearly burdened with 
conflicting and useless legislation. Such is the 
enormous quantity of the work that the House and 
its committees are called upon to get through with, 
in some shape however imperfect, that it has been 
found absolutely indispensable to cut off at least a 
portion of the exuberant speechifying that is al- 
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ways eager to let itself loose. The rule which al- 
lows ‘‘the previous question” to be called limits 
debate, and so no member enjoys the privilege of 
wagging his tongue on the floor for hours or days, 
as in the Senate. Ile is, in fairness to business 
and others, confined to a certain number of min- 
utes, unless he can borrow another member’s time 
or have his own allowance extended by 
unanimous consent, without objection. 

But when the chance of free swing is al- 

lowed him, he can spin a jumble full of 
anecdote, wit, hilariousness, irrev- 

erence, prose and poetry to do 

honor to the best stump in the 

Union. In fact, the speaking of 

the House, with very few excep- 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE-—-SENDING CARDS TO MEMBER 


tions, is entirely of the 
stump order of oratory, not 
avery high or effective kind. 
Much of it might advan- 
tageously be dispensed with 
as good ‘*‘for Buncombe” 
only, as the man who once 
said he addressed his re- 
marks to ‘*‘ Buncombe 
County, North Carolina,” 
and nobody else. As it is, 
the Congressional Lecord, 
the official paper, is loaded 
down witli*the veriest refuse 
and trash, under the name 
of Messrs. So and Sos’ 
speeches, matter not worth 
printing, that no one ¢an be 
tempted to read, and that 
the newspapers, therefore, 
scrupulously refrain from 
mentioning. 

Exceedingly few mem- 
bers of the House have in 
recent times enjoyed or de- 
served a national reputa- 
tion. During every term a 
handful of leaders in each 
party become prominent, 
but the mob of members 
remain unknown except to 
their immediate electors. 
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Those who get a hold on their districts make 
a life-business of representing them at Washing- 
ton, and the number nowadays repeatedly re- 
elected is ow the increase, especially from the 
Southern States. The House has numbered some 
notable personalities of late years, but there has 
been a marked uncommon abilities 
among its ranks. Speaker Reed and his prede- 
cessors, Carlisle and Randall, were at the head of 
the list of notabilities, including Sunset Cox, so 
notorious as the ** official joker ” of the body, and 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania, the champion protection- 
ist. At present, on the Republican side, Messrs. 
McKinley, Butterworth, Cannon, McComas and 
Hauk are in the front as leaders, while the Demo- 
cratic, rather adverse on principle to leaders, is 
marshaled in a weak way by Messrs. Blount, 
Crisp, Breckinridge, McAdoo, and Springer, who 
labors irrepressibly and indefatigably as a skir- 
mishing sharp-shooter. 


absence of 


HYDER, THE SPORTING ELEPHANT. 


Hyper (says Colonel Davidson in his Indian 
memoirs) was the name of the elephant most dis- 
tinguished in Khandeish in the days to which I re- 
fer; and if his history could be written, with the 
various exploits in which he took a prominent 
part, it would be an interesting book. I don’t 
know whether he is still alive, but I know he out- 
lived most of those whom I have seen him bear on 
his baek in the hunting-field. He was the prop- 
erty of a very keen sportsman, Mr. Sprot Boyd, 
then Collector of Khandeish ; and the expense of 
his keep was in part defrayed from the govern- 
of Rs. 50 for every tiger that was 
The reward was soon reduced to Rs. 30; 
man in wished to 
preserve a few for his own special amusement. 
Indeed, I have heard that of late the officers of 
the Forest Department rather like to have a few 
tigers as a sort of police to preserve the young 
I heard Mr. Boyd tell an 
exploit of Hyder’s which he witnessed, and I 
think it recording Ilyder’s cakes 
were baked in a very simple oven; the oven, in 
fact, so often alluded to in Scripture. It 
sisted of a large earthenware Ali Baba sort of jar, 
in the bottom of which a fire of dried grass and 
twigs was kindled; and when the embers were 
still red the cakes were stuck all round the inside 
of the jar to bake. One day Hyder’s mahout had 
gone through this process, which he completed by 
covering the jar with a lid on which he heaped 


ment 
killed. 


as if some sporting 


grant 


power 


trees from spoliat ion. 


worth here. 


cone 


and then went into the bazaar, leav- 
ing Hyder in pleasant anticipation of his dinner. 
The time arrived for taking out the cakes, but 
not so the mahout. At length Hyder’s patience 


some stones, 
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was exhausted, and the cakes were running con- 
siderable risk of being burnt; when, tugging at 
his pickets, he managed to get rid of his front 
fastenings, and, wheeling round, he found he 
could just reach the oven with his trunk. He 
cautiously lifted off the stones, removed the lid 
and ate the cakes. He then put on the lid, and, 
replacing the stones one by one most carefully, 
returned to his place; and if he had not been 
watched in this manwuvre by Mr. Boyd, the 
mahout might have wondered to his life’s end how 
the cakes had disappeared. 

Outram used to tell a story of Hyder which I 
must not omit. His mahout, though first-rate 
in the field, was not a member of the temperance 
society. Hyder himself was fond of the bottle, 
and the two sometimes got merry together. One 
dark night, after a successful day’s hunting, Ou- 
tram heard Hyder trumpeting tremendously ; 
and, as he was pitched close upon the jungle, he 
made sure a tiger must be prowling about his 
tents. With this conviction he seized his rifle 
and hurried to the spot. There he found Hyder 
in a very elevated condition certainly ; not, how- 
ever, from the presence of a tiger, but under the 
influence of some arrack, to which his keeper 
had treated him, as a reward for his steadiness in 
the field ; and it was but too evident the mahout 


had shared it with him; for there he sat at 


Ilyder’s feet talking to his companion in the firm 
belief that he understood every word he said, and 
was recounting the exploits they had performed 


together. Hyder was looking uncommonly wise, 
and at the end of each recital waved his trunk in 
the air, and trumpeted forth his applause. ‘The 
mahout, when his wife was busy, would some- 
times place his infant under Hyder’s care ; and 
he might be seen, with the baby gooing at 
feet, carefully brushing the flies away with a 
slender branch. 


his 


A MONGOLIAN BRIDE. 


THE North China Herald describes the dress 
worn by a Chinese lady at her wedding as follows : 
“At length we were admitted to inspect the 
bride, whose four-hours toilet was just completed, 
and « marvelous spectacle truly was the figure 
seated motionless in the centre of the 
Gorgeously elaborate was her array from head to 
foot, the former crowned with a helmet-like erec- 
tion of a material resembling turquois - enamel, 
wrought into the finest filigree-work, from which 
projected glittering artificial beetles and butter- 
flies and other quaint, rich ornaments, the whole 


room. 


surmounted by three large round tufts of crim- 
son silk arranged tiarawise. 

‘From the brim of this head-gear fell all round 
strings of pearl and ruby beads, about half a yard 
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in length. Just visible through these at the 
back were broad loops of jet-black hair, stiff and 
solid as polished ebony, and decorated with arti- 
ficial pink roses. Her principal vestment was a 
long tunic, whose foundation fabric of crimson 
satin was scarcely discernible, and its embroidery 
of gold. A corner turned back, lined with em- 
erald satin, revealed an underskirt paneled in 
brilliant red and blue silk, this also profusely 
trimmed with gold embroidery. A belt of scarlet 
satin, studded with tablets of white carnelian, 
crossed the waist behind. From the front edge 
of her head-dress a red silk veil fell almost to the 
ground, adding much to her preterhuman as- 
pect.” 


HOW DELICATE ODORS ARE OBTAINED. 

Hose dainty, delicate perfumes which the su- 
perfine and the vulgar alike enjoy are obtained 
in avery prosaic way. They are produced in a 
land where the flowers are perennial, but the proc- 
esses of manufacture include not only distillation 
and fermentation, but even boiling in fat. Con- 
sul Harris, writing from Nice, where the manu- 
facture is carried on extensively, describes the 
In distillation the flowers are boiled 
in an hermetically sealed copper vessel. The 
steam as it condenses in its passage through a 
spiral coil exudes the volatile essence drop by 
drop, and it is collected in a small glass vessel. 
The water in the copper retains a small portion of 
the scent, and becomes the rose-water or orange- 
flower water of trade. 

The volatile essences thus obtained, combined 
and mixed together with a certain quantity of 
alcohol, are used in the preparation and as the 
basis of eau-de-Cologne, toilet-vinegar, lavender- 
water, ete. 

The perfume from flowers which do not con- 
tain the volatile essence is extracted by two proc- 
esses. In the first or cold process, cassia, jas- 
mine, jonquils, tube-roses, violets, and some other 
flowers, freshly gathered, are placed upon a layer 
of pure lard, a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
spread over glass trays. The flowers are changed 
every twelve, eighteen or twenty-four hours, ac- 
cording to circumstances, until the lard is suffi- 
ciently charged with perfume. Jasmine and 
tube-roses are changed as often as fifty times, and 
the other flowers from twenty to thirty times. 
When the hot process is resorted to grease is 
placed in a copper vessel, together with the 
flowers, and the compound is boiled. Additional 
flowers are added from time to time until the fat 
has absorbed the requisite amount of perfume. 
By another process the perfumes are extracted 
from the fats, and by blending these with the 
different essences the numerous scents are ob- 


processes. 


IN CAPTIVITY. 

tained. Certain perfumes which are of great use 
in the manufacture of scents can only be obtained 
by the fermentation of fruits, flowers and roots. 


ORIENTAL. WIT. 

To BEGIN then—place aux dames! In most 
Asiatic countries the ladies are at a sad discount 
in the estimation of their lords and masters, how- 
ever much the latter may expatiate on their per- 
sonal charms, and in Eastern jests this is abun- 
dantly shown. For instance, a Persian poet, 
through the importunity of his friends, had 
married an old and very ugly woman, who turned 
out also of a very bad temper, and they had 
constant quarrels. Once, in a dispute, the poet 
made some comparisons between his aged wife 
and himself and between night and day. 
your nonsense,” 


** Ceage 
said she ; ‘‘night and day were 
created long before us.” ‘* Hold a little,” said 
the husband ; “I know they were created long 
before me, but whether before you admits of 
great doubt!” Again, a Persian married, and, 


as is customary with Moslems, on the marriage- 
night saw his bride’s face for the first time, when 
she proved to be very ugly—perhaps “ plain-look- 
ing” were the more respectful expression. A 


few days after the nuptials she said to him: 
‘* My life! as you have many relatives, I wish 
you would inform me before which of them I 
may unveil.” (Women of rank in Moslem coun- 
tries appear unveiled only before very near rela- 
tions.) ‘‘ My soul!” responded the husband, ‘‘ if 
thou wilt but conceal thy face from me, I care 
not to whom thou showest it.” 

But occasionally ladies are represented as giv- 
ing witty retorts, as in the story of the Persian 
lady who, walking in the street, observed a man 
following her, and turning round, inquired of 
him: ** Why do you follow me, sir?” He an- 
swered : ‘‘ Because I am in love with you.” ‘* Why 
are you in love with me ?” said the lady. ‘ My 
sister is much handsomer than I; she is coming 
after me—go and make love to her.” The fellow 
went back, and saw a woman with an exceedingly 
ugly face, upon which he at once went after the 
lady, and said to her: ‘‘ Why did you tell me 
what was not true ?” ‘Neither did you speak 
the truth,” answered she ; ‘‘ for if you were really 
in love with me you would not have turned to 
see another woman.” 


NAPOLEON III. IN CAPTIVITY. 

** PALADIN,” the author of ‘‘Glances at Great 
and Little Men,” went to see Napoleon III. in 
captivity at Wilhelmshéhe, and had the remark- 
able conversation here quoted with the Emperor. 
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“‘Napoleon III. was seated in an arm-chair, 
near a window. He was alone when I entered. I 
was struck at once by the alteration in his appear- 
ance since I had seen him Paris, a few months 
before. He looked utterly weary and broken ; 
his face was leaden in hue, his eyes were dull, his 
mustache was no longer waxed. He was dressed 
in civilian attire. I believe he never donned his 
uniform again for the rest of his life after he had 
once taken it off on arriving at Wilhelmshohe. 
He was smoking a cigarette... . 

“Several of his remarks made a deep impres- 
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sive, but they have absolutely no stability. If 
they were independent to-morrow they would Le 
quarreling amongst themselves the day after. | 
incline to think that the most final thing in En- 
rope is the Finis Polonia.’ 

‘*The Emperor paused, and lit another cigar- 
ette. 

‘<<« Then I had intended,’ he said, ‘ to create a 
United Scandinavia. That is still possible, and 
would be a beneficial change.’ 

«There was another interval of silence, and 
then he said: ‘Well, I have at least madea 
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sion on me; one was, ‘I was well served in one 
way ; I knew all about the German Army ;’ then, 
with a smile, ‘ More than I did about my own. 
About that they deceived 
ae 


me—I fear wit- 


““*T have accomplished something,’ he said, 
‘but not half what I had hoped and intended. At 
one time I had hoped to restore Poland, but that 
is an impossibility.’ 

**T asked wherein lay the impossibility. 

*«* Partly,’ said the Emperor, ‘in its present 
tripartite division, but still. more in the character 


of the people. They are brave, generous, impul- 


United Italy. The development of nationality is 
the natural order of political evolution. ‘The 
kingdoms of the past were too often mere arbi- 
trary creations. The States of the future will be 
the expression of nationalities. At least I have 
done something to introduce the idea into prac- 
tical polities.’ 

‘No doubt he had ; and it was this very idea, 
fermenting in the minds of the German people, 
that had enabled Bismarck to unite them against 
him. He was one more example of the engineer 
hoist with his own petard—the eagle struck with 
a shaft feathered from its own pinion.” 


rHE CYCLONE. 
(Dedicated to the Destroyers of Ioresis 
By JOAQUIN MILLE 
“And behold there came a great wind fron 
smote the four corners of that house.”’—Jod. 
Tue burly Wind walked forth to find 
Some pleasant play, some place to sing, 
To pipe, to play, to laughing bind 
The corn in gold for harvesting. 
He heard a maiden sing: he laughed and sang 


The while he wrought till all the corn-tields rang. 
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And then he, laughing, turned about 
To seek the woods where he had played 
For eons past. But lo! a shout 
Burst from his lips. He, shrieking, laid 
His two hands forth, like Samson when he died, 
And consternation was ; and Death his bride! 


The homeless Wind! The Wind unhoused! 
This Wind that brought us corn and wine, 
The Wind was as a lion roused! 
*Twas Samson and the Philistine. .. . 
Go build again. But when ye build, I pray 
Build ye a house wherein the Wind can play. 


Give me the Wind, the glorious Wind, 
The wide-winged, wondrous Winds of God 
That go or stay, or loose or bind, 
Or walk the seas, or rend the sod: 
But give the Wind that gives us wine and corn 
Some place to bide wherein his strength was born. 
The Heights, Oakland, Cat. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH-RANGERS. 


‘‘Lytu,” the anthoress of “The Golden 
South,” has not a little to say of the notorious 
bush-rangers: ** We sometimes saw the gold es- 
cort pass through the township, with the mounted 
troopers guarding the precious freight. Bush- 
ranging was not uncommon then, therefore we 
were ready to anticipate the escort being ‘ stuck 
up.” What accounts of hairbreadth escapes from 
capture were related ! On one occasion, after the 
capture of a gang of bush-rangers, the owner of 
some stores was told by one of the gang how 
nearly his stores were to being ‘stuck up’ and 
robbed by them. He asked the storekeeper : 
‘Do you remember one evening, just as your 
store was closing, three men coming in to look 
at some saddles? Several were brought for us 
to choose from, and as you came in from the 
back store it was arranged that one of us should 
ask you to show us some straps that were hang- 
ing above your head. When you reached up to 
do so we were to pinion your arms, knowing when 
you were overpowered we should have little trou- 
ble with the others. While you were free we 
knew it would not be safe game. Well, you did 
not do as we expected, but just passed through 
and entered the house ; so our little game was 
put a stop to, as we suspected you had recognized 
us, and we made a hasty move, left the store, 
mounted and rode off. It was hard lines, as we 
knew you had been buying gold heavily that week. 
We consoled ourselves, as we might be able to 
stick up the escort, and have your gold with the 
rest.” 

*« Accounts of bush-rangers ‘ sticking up ’ sta- 
tions, travelers and banks were very frequent, 
and it was difficult to follow the robbers to their 
haunts and biding-places amongst the gullies and 


. . 
mountain - gorges only known to themselves, as 
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they were wonderful bushmen, and but by the 
aid of black trackers could they be followed. 
There was the greatest difficulty in cutting off 
their retreat. The Australian women in many 
instances displayed great courage and coolness 
when brought in contact with bush-rangers. Mrs, 
K——, near Bathurst, was much praised ; she 
was a young and beautiful woman, and when 
their place was ‘stuck up’ rode into town to 
obtain the money the bush-rangers insisted upon 
receiving before they would release her husband 
and others. On another occasion, when they 
‘stuck up’ a station and secured all the men, 
they made the ladies of the family provide din- 
ner, then play the piano and dance with them ; 
however, they did not maltreat the women, and 
behaved themselves tolerably well, considering 
the character of their visit.” 


A PICTURESQUE CEREMONY. 

Last June the Archduchess Valérie of Austria 
went through the ceremony of renouncing her 
rights to the throne of Austria-Hungary. The 
ceremony, as usual on such occasions, was per- 
formed in circumstances of great splendor ; and 
it has served the useful purpose of vividly re- 
minding Europe of the contrast between the posi- 
tion of Austria to-day and that which the country 
held in the eighteenth century, when the Prag- 
matic Sanction secured for Maria Theresa the 
right to rule over her father’s hereditary terri- 
tories. It is because of this famous law that the 
renunciation to which the Arehduchess Valérie 
has been required to assent is imposed, before 
marriage, on all princesses of the house of Haps- 
burg. The place now occupied by Austria is in 
some respects less imposing than that which she 
occupied at the time when Charles VI. busied 
himself in obtaining for the Pragmatic Sanction 
the approval of the European powers. For cent- 
uries the crown of the Holy Roman Empire ha 
been worn by the Hapsburg dynasty, and that 
gave to the Austrian rulers a kind of dignity to 
which there is no exact parallel in our day. Nev- 
ertheless, we may doubt whether their power was 
really so solid as it has since become. Maria 
Theresa, after the death of her father, was almost 
overwhelmed by disaster; and although by her 
energy and wisdom she was able to re - establish 
her authority, she left to her successors many 
hard problems. It is only in our own time that 
the most formidable of these problems have been 
solved. So many races are included in the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy that complete fusion 
may not for many a day be accomplished ; but 
the results attained during the last twenty-three 
years have beem most remarkable, and deserve to 
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rank among the greatest political achievements of 
the nineteenth century. The new era thus be- 
gun Austria owes chiefly to the patience, tact and 
judgment of the Emperor Francis Joseph, than 
whom, perhaps, no better sovereign has ever 
reigned at Vienna. This was no doubt felt by 


everyone who was present on the occasion of the 
Archduchess’s renunciation, and by none more 
strongly than the young princess herself. 


HARE-HUNTING IN EGYPT. 
By WILF. P. Ponb. 

To THE English and French, resident in certain 
parts of Egypt, hare-shooting from horseback is 
what base-ball is to the inhabitant of the United 
States—i. e., the sport of the district, enjoyed 
more or less by everyone. 

In Egypt small game of all kinds is very abun- 
dant, and.in Winter the climate is incomparable 
except in the neighborhood of stagnant waters 
which give off a very unhealthy malarial atmos- 
phere, especially to be avoided at night-fall. 
Hares are to be found in abundance where there 
is any cover, being most plentiful near the [sth- 
mus of Suez, and especially in the environs of 
Ismailia, that old legend-haunted city of the 
desert. 

Owing to the peculiar character of the sur- 
rounding country, the danger of sudden sand- 
storms, the misleading mirage, and the constant 
change in the haunts of the hares, it is necessary 
to engage a professional hunter and guide, and in 
Ismailia there are plenty who make a business of 
it. These hunters are all alike, from the English 
keeper to tne guide of the ‘‘ Bad Lands,” or the 
shikaree of Hindostan—no one is permitted to 
know anything but themselves. He is generally 
engaged some days before, and appears mounted 
on a dromedary, covered with a gaudy rug, which 
makes a strong contrast to the dull gray-brown of 
the animal on one side, and with the white bur- 
noose and flowing beard of the rider on the other. 
He will stroke his beard and tell you (if indeed 
he will hold converse with a Frank and an infidel 
like yourself) that the face of the desert being in 
a constant state of change, every day, every hour 
its surface varies, and it is only by employing : 
man of gigantic intellect, like himself, who has 
studied it from a child, and knows its every 
mood, that you can hope for any chance of sport. 

The party is always a social one, composed of 
ladies and gentlemen, and all are mounted on 
horseback, for the heavy sandy soil and the in- 
tense midday heat renders the exertion of walking 
out of the question. A ride of four or five miles 
in the early morning leaves the city behind, out 
of sight behind the hills and hollows, fringed with 
patches of bramble and tamarisk bushes that 
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stretch their undulating surface for a circuit of 
a thousand miles ; and a pleasant ride it is if there 


is no wind. The fresh, cool air moving across 


, the sand has a charm that is all its own, and 


renders traveling at an easy pace a comfort until 
the sun gets high in the heavens. 

Suddenly a hare is seen, and our patriarchal 
guide stretches out his whip ag a signal for us 
to fall into a half crescent, while the leader 
of the dogs opens a pair of pannier-baskets on 
another dromedary, and hands out his charge, a 
low-statured breed, not unlike badly bred span- 
iels, and, assisting them with voice and hand, 
commences to beat the bushes that stud the roll- 
ing stretch of desert. Away goes a hare, and as 
the dogs are called back, away go the hunters in 
pursuit, firing at the animal as it twists from 
patch to patch. No easy mark is it from a horse 
galloping on such rough ground. The horse is 
left to its own devices and runs with loose reins 
—it knows its business as well as a polo-pony— 
and some of the shots made are simply marvelous 
to a stranger. 

Every now and again the hofse, obeying a 
pressure of the knee, turns too suddenly, the 
hoof slips on an exposed root or a trailing 
branch, there is a trip, a stumble, and horse 
and rider take a roll in the warm sand, amid 
the laughter of the party. There is harm 
done, except that the sand, if it gets down the 
neck between the skin and clothes, is about the 
most irritating thing on earth, a bath and fresh 
clothes being the only known remedy. 

As each hare is killed a halt is ealled to Dring 
the party into line, and then another patch is 
beat. Wagers are made, and sides chosen as 
at pigeon and trap shooting tournaments, with 
prizes and badges of merit. Ladies take the gun 
equally with the men, and more than one cham- 
pion prize bas been held by fair hands against all 
comers for the season. 

As soon as the sun becofmes unpleasantly 
warm the large, low tent is unpacked from the 
third dromedary and put up, to be moistened 
from time to time by water that has been car- 
ried in skins for that purpose by another drom- 
edary. Under the tent it is cool and pleasant. 
A lunch is opened, the snow-sublimed wine 
brought forth, and a long, delicious rest is 
taken until the heated hours pass, the camp 
forming a veritable oasis, with its crouching 
dromedaries and recumbent horses, and the 
sounds of merry laughter issuing from the tent. 
At length a start is called; no trouble is taken 
with the commissariat : the Egyptian servant ‘as 
many faults, but he knows his work and will 
do it, and the party may hunt on their way 
home without a single thought.to the impedi- 
menta. 


ro 
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It is the fact that the pursuit of the hare is 
more of a social kettle-drum on horseback than 
an actual detail of sport that renders it so pop- 
ular, and after a certain number of hares have 
been shot, necessary to decide the wagers and 
The 
more enthusiastic of the party seize every op- 
portunity for a shot; the others, having dem- 
onstrated their prowess in the matches, pair off 
with the fair contingent ; enjoyment is the one 
indispensable object, and everyone pursues that 
fleeting phantom according to his own individual 
fancy. 

Then, as the rays of the setting sun slant down 
over the trackless desert on to the whity-gray 
walls of the city, hoary with age, rich in tradi- 
tion of the past ages, and bearing on its bosom 


prizes, it becomes a promiscuous affair. 
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the deep scars of fierce wars in the present, along 
the shadowy streets running between the rows of 
flat-topped houses peopled with the ghosts and 
memories of Cleopatra, and the Pharaohs, past 
the mutilated wells where drank the Syrian and 
Babylonian captives, on to the open square of 
the mosque, we follow the grave, gray-bearded 
guide, his gaunt but picturesque figure swaying 
to and fro with the rocking motion of his desert 
ship, while, with his eyes fixed on vacancy, he 
awaits the call to prayer. 

Ile feels his importance ; he has had an ardu- 
ous duty to perform ; our lives have all been in the 
hollow of his hand while in the trackless desert : 
and yet, infidels though we be, here are ali safe 
and sound returning. 

Bismillah! Allah is great! 
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‘*"] WILL BE EYES TO YOU, AND WE WILL BOTH FORGET I EVER HAD A VOICE.’ 


HE OPENED HIS 


ARMS AND TOOK HER TO HIS HEART.” 
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Pause I, 


“TAKE five minutes’ rest now, Claudia; you 
must be tired.” 

She stretched out her long, fair arms, and 
eurved and straightened her supple form, as 
though to shake off the pose she had so long and 
patiently held ; then she sprang off the platform, 
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took two or three turns through the big, bare 
room, and finally threw herself in a chair in front 
of the canvas, to criticise the reproduction of her 
own charming self. 

The picture was strong and vigorous, and 
although the work was crude, it was with the 
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‘genius not vet under the control of ex- 


the drawing was admirable—almost too 


‘ vn | 
P| Ciel 


vy so, and Claudia, with a little pout, com- 


pre- 


hurt 


its counterfeit 
remarked: ** It would 


pared her slender arm With 


sentment, and not 


vour picture, Eric, to put a little extra flesh on 
my wrist and elbows !” 

fat Vestal, Claudia, 
ve, and your arm is a very pretty 
reflection of it.” 


made a grimace. ‘* A 

one, even in my humble 
The picture represente | the inte rior of ; 
temple, vast and gloomy; i 


pilenl 


itary Vestal was rej 


>» ariis 


a large iron tripod. Iter 


were in the strong glow of the 


lamp, and tl 
long, statuesque folds drapery that fell to 


for 


light, vet distinct against the dim 


her feet, leaving them bare except sandals, 


half 


vagueness of > distant vista. 


were in 

Eric Thornton was the artist, and only an artist 
can comprehend his feelings as he stood at last 
the threshold of hi 
garret he called his studio gazed upon the first 
picture he had painted for exhibition, and knew 
that, with all its faults, it was good. 


upon hopes, and in the bare 


Tis model was three or four years his junior, a 
dainty slip of seventeen, saucy and sweet; her 
dusky hair, her dark, somewhat pensive eyes and 
her noble form made her a fit subject for a classic 
design. Yet it was accident, more than choice, 
that 
the part.” 


to use her own words—had * cast her for 
Eric was desperately poor, and Claudia 
no less su, and when the big canvas had been 
hought and stretched, they could not raise be- 
tween them the wherewithal to hire a model, 
That need Claudia cheerfully offered to supply. 
With a little outsweeping gesture of her expressive 
hand she placed herself entirely at Eric’s service. 
‘* Make any use you can of me,” she said, with 
characteristic generosity. ‘‘ You know my devo- 
tion to Art, Eric, and if I help you to glory, of 
course your first act will be to put me on the 
same track in my profession. I'll be your model, 
if you like, and though I cannot hire a costume, I 
can make something up, if it is not too elaborate.” 
Eric had no seruples in taking her at her word. 
Bohemians both, they had, in each other’s eyes, 
all the sanctity with which Art invests her fol- 
lowers. Their poverty and ambition had evolved 
au sympathy between the lonely young artist in 
the garret and the little orphan chorus-girl who 
Both were 
in the very May-day of youth — the beautiful 
the world 
not large enough for their future, though the 
present barely afforded them food and shelter. 


Erie ehair up ly ide 


oce ipied the hall-room down-stairs. 


youth of genius and ambition ; Wis 


drew a Claudia, and for 
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‘It’s grand of old Brownjohnnes t: 


Erie, 


“and he told me if my picture was In 


» give me 
the frame,” sui | 
fully ; 


nursing his knee thought- 


in the Academy) he would pay my ¢ cs to Paris 
fora year’s study. It’s too good to be true, ¢ 
dia—it would be the making of me.” 

‘It is not a bit too good for you,” she said, 
affectionately ; then, with a half-envious sigh, 
added : 


wit 


Bile 


‘cTf only some one would give me 
h Marchesi, I know something could 


be done with my voice. I suppose ”— laughing 


‘T must wait until yow are rich enough. 
Ve I have ho oth« r friend,” 


Why should you wait, Claudia? If my pir 
r picture—is hung, and Brownjohines 
Paris, let’s get married, and you can 


at will keep one will keep two, and | 
dare say I can pick up enough when I am 1 
studying to pay for your lessons.” 

Claudia raised her eyes—in which there wa 
suspicion of tears—to his, and said, softly : 

**Do you love me enough, dear, to make suc] 
a sacrifice.? and do you think I am so selfish, so 
regardless of your future, as to risk it for my own 
gratification 2? What will keep one will nof ke ) 
two, my dear Eric, and a man does not put all his 
soul into his studies when he has to employ his 
leisure in making both ends meet round the do- 
mestic circle.” 

‘You do not care for me as I thought vou did, 
Claudia,” he said, reproachfully, “or you would 
be willing to trust to Fate—and to me.” 

‘My dear friend,” she exclaimed, “ we 
poor to trust anything. Alone—you can study 
and I can sing, and we can each make our own 
poor little living; together —we should starve ! 
Don’t misunderstand me--I love you.” 

Ile caught her in his arms, and she let him kiss 
her once or twice, and then, quietly but firmly, re- 
leased herself from his embrace. 


are ter 


**Tf you love me,” he began, impetuously, ** we 
can do wonders together——” 

‘We neither of us want to do any wonders of 
that sort,” she said, ruthlessly. ‘“ We want to be 
miracles of art and genius, not monuments of 
folly and disenchantment. There! it is just ten 
—we have wasted half an hour resting and talk- 
ing nonsense—let me finish my sitting and be off. 
[ have to be at rehearsal in an hour.” 

And lightly springing on the platform, she re- 
sumed her pose, while Eric took up his palette, 
and had soon forgotten everything but his picture. 


Pause II. 

AGAIN Erie Thornton stood ina studio of b 
own, and Claudia Hope was his model. 
Yet the as different 


CX hanged for a st 


“os ) 
conditions wer as eould 


» | “ure 


gvarret ! 
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dio on Madison Avenue—acknowledged to be the 
finest in New York; seven years of unremitting 
toil had brought him to the front rank of his 
Inherited wealth and acknowledged 
genius had combined to secure him a conspicuous 
position in the most exclusive society. Yet, as 
he stood before his easel, putting the finishing 
touches to a life-size portrait of Claudia Hope, 
the reigning prima-donna, he lingered over his 
task with the tenderness of one who loves his 
work, aud—who can tell ?—his model, too, per- 
haps. 

As to the model—at seventeen Claudia Hope 
had been a pretty girl with a sweet, powerful, 
uncultivated voice ; at twenty-four she was a 
glorious woman whom managers, critics and au- 
diences proclaimed the vocal wonder of the day. 

The world was at her feet, and with the laurels 
of a vast European success fresh on her brow she 
had turned her eager face westward to find a 
home in the hearts of her fellow-citizens. 

“‘Can you finish it to-day, Eric ?” she inquired, 
after a long silence. 

ile started slightly. 

‘“‘T believe not,” he said, hesitating, “ unless 
you are in a hurry.” 

“Last night I sang in New York for the last 
time this season, and to-morrow I must leave for 
“It 
would be a pity to leave it until my return.” 

‘‘T can finish the face to-day,” he said, ‘if you 
can stay an hour or two longer. ‘Take a short 
rest now, and I will send for some lunch, and 
then we can finish the portrait afterward ; the 
dress I can work up at my leisure.” 

She came down, straightening herself with 
something of the old free gesture ; the folds of her 
magnificent robe trailed after her, a very bewil- 
derment of soft-hued satin and costly laces. As 
they stood side by side, a simultaneous recollec- 
tion made them glance at each other and smile. 

‘To you remember the other picture you made 
of me ?” she asked. ‘‘ At least—of course you re- 
member it—what artist ever forgets his first pict- 
ure ? especially when it has been exhibited on 
the line, and sold on private-view day !” 

“Or his model,” put in Eric, ‘‘ when she has 
become a star of the first magnitude and a world- 
famed beauty besides ?” 

“You used to think me a pretty girl even 
then,” she said, with the saucy laugh that seemed 
so familiar, ‘‘though my arms were thin.” She 
held up a bare and faultless arm to compare with 
her portrait. ** It is changed for the better, isn’t 
it, Erie ?” 


profession. 


Boston to commence my tour,” she said. 


‘Ah, Claudia, we have seen many wonderful 
changes since then, and mostly for the better, 
vet I don’t think anything could be pleasanter 
than those old days in the 


garret studio,” 
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‘*'They were delightful,” she assented, but not 
quite so heartily; “yet we were so poor— we 
needed everything on earth, sometimes even food. 
Do you remember how low our funds were after 
I believe 
our united assets would not run to a single car- 
fare, and I had to walk to the theatre—fortunately 
it was salary-day; but I know we had to wait a 
week or two before we could amass the where- 
withal to buy the serge that classic 
made of.” 


the canvas for the picture was bought ? 


dress was 


‘‘I] think our impecunious state must have 
galled you more than it did me,” Eric said, half 
smiling. “You seem to remember its details 
more accurately: the chief thing I recollect among 
our many privations is your decision that we were 
too poor even to afford love - 

“I never said that,” she interrupted, hastily. 
“Love is a cheap luxury ; it was marriage that we 
agreed might be too costly.” 

“And have you never thought we, perhaps, 
made a mistake ?” he asked, in a deeper, softer 
tone. ‘I have often felt that had we struggled 
and suffered together in those early days it might 
have been happier—at least for me.” 

“If I had consented to be your wife in your 
poverty,” she said, laughing slightly, “I am 
afraid I should have been expected to merge my 
career in yours when better days dawned ; the 
wife of the celebrated artist would have had no 
better chance of becoming a prima-donna than 
the bride of the ‘ Beggar Student ’!” 

“* And what of that ?” he cried.“ Do you not 
think you could have been happy without a sepa- 
rate career ?” 

She looked steadily at him. ‘ No one can be 
certain of what might have been,” she said ; ‘‘ but 
I, for one, do not regret the past.” 

“The past is never worth a regret !” he ex- 
claimed, passionately ; ‘‘ but the future is before 
us yet. I love you more than ewer, Claudia—you 
have had fame—let me teach you to know happi- 
ness. 

She shook her head, smiling defiantly. ‘I am 
happy,” she said; her breath quickened slightly, 
but she would not allow herself to become agi- 
tated. ‘ Marriage between us would be a farcee— 
we lead separate lives.” 

**You have forgotten everything.” he said, bit- 
terly. 


** You do not love me——perhaps even an- 
other has a higher claim-——vou may already be a 


wife—— 

**T love nothing but my profession,” she inter- 
posed, coldly, ‘IT am wedded to nothing but 
Art. I may have been wrong—though I think 
not—in deciding, several years ago, that we were 
too that | 


ire too rit 


poor to marry, but I 


am quite sure 


make no error in saving now that we 


anid too successful to venture on step.” 
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She turned haughtily away, but at the same 
moment the curtains at the further end of the 
studio were drawn apart, revealing a little dining- 
room, in which, amidst the most exquisite equip- 
ment of rare glass and silver, a dainty lunch was 
spread, 

Claudia turned back with a gay laugh, and held 
out her hand to him. 

** Why, old friend,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ were we 
going to quarrel ? Let us be reconciled over a 
beaker of Pommery, and drink success to my tour 
9 


and your picture ! 


ITI. 


WINTER was over, but Spring had not yet 
come: the trees were leafless, the wind had lost 
none of its shrill petulance, yet in the air there 
was a suggestion of softer possibilities, and the 
scent of the violet the flower- 
seller’s basket had ceased to seem unseasonable. 

It was a blustering, showery night—the last of 
the opera season, and Claudia Hope was achieving 
of her most brilliant triumphs. Scarcely 
more than a year had this beautiful and gifted 


PAUSE 


and narcissus in 


one 


A TONGA.— SEE PAGE 406, 


creature been before the American public; her 
early struggles, her devotion to her art, her mete- 
oric European career and her eagerness to chal- 
lenge the suffrages of her compatriots had com- 
bined to endear her to her countless admirers, 
from the Empire City to the Pacific Slope, and 
she was now giving a farewell performance of 


‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
much-needed rest. 

For a few days she had suffered from a slight 
irritation of the throat ; but, disarmed by her 
otherwise magnificent health, she had paid no 
attention to it, and it was not until the second 
act that she found herself distressed, and com- 
pelled to unusual exertion to fulfill her arduous 
task ; she put forth her powers to the utmost, 
and never had she sung or acted with such pas- 


prior to taking a 


sion and success ; but every fresh demand of her 
exacting ré/e called for a severer effort, and the 
last few failing notes, which gave the crowning 
pathos to her death-scene, were but the requiem 
of her own career. 

For days she lay silent and solitary in her luxu- 
rious home. Graye physicians shook their heads, 
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after examining and consulting over that stately 
throat, but all agreed in ordering her rest and 
prolonged residence in a warm, even climate, 
holding out distant hopes of the return of that 
lost treasure, and reminding her of Jenny Lind’s 
experiences, 

She made arrangements to leave her house as 
soon as possible, and found at the last that her 
farewells were neither so numerous nor so affect- 
ing as might have been expected. Until this 
hour she had been sufficient for herself; many 
had sat at her table, shared her pleasures, and 
called her “ friend,” but in this supreme hour 
she forgot them, and vaguely longed for she knew 
not what. 

She was alone. In all the wide world there 
was no one, parent or kin, friend or lover, to 
whom that proud heart could unburden its an- 
guish. She was not sorry, but she felt lonely. 

On a pleasant afternoon in May, within a week 
of her departure, she went out on foot, and walked 
to Madison Avenue, to Eric Thornton’s studio. 

It was the last of her farewell visits, and the 
saddest, for Eric was the only person whose 
friendship dated from before her triumphs. 

The door of the reception-room stood a little 
open, and she went in. On an easel, facing her 


as she entered, was the portrait Eric had painted 
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of her last year. On the wall hung the ‘ Vestal’s 
Vigil,” which he had repurchased when first he 
became rich and famous, 
tarily. 


She sighed involun- 
Was it only seven years since that pleas- 
ant time when they were both so poor and so am- 
bitious ? Was that time indeed so pleasant, or 
was it because her heart was so heavy now that she 
remembered how light it seemed then ? 

She pushed aside the heavy curtains and looked 
into the studio; an indescribable impression of sad- 
ness and neglect was in the atmosphere—the artist 
was absent, and a cloth was thrown over the can- 
vas on his easel, while ypon the palette, which 
hung on a peg, the dust of several days had col- 
lected. 

Claudia passed on to the little studio, where he 
often evoked the charming fancies he afterward 
elaborated on canvas. It was a luxurious nook, 
where his choicest treasures of art and antiquity 
beautified every corner. There, among the rarest 
gems, stood the censer which had figured in his 
first picture ; it was not beautiful, but the sight 
of it thrilled her to-day as she peered through the 
gloom, for the blinds were closely drawn and the 
room was almost dark. 

She started to see Eric there, listlessly reclining 
in a lounging-chair, with his head resting in the 
palm of his hand, 


THE TOWN-HALL. 
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‘© Who is it 7” he asked, without moving. 
“It is I—Claudia Hope,” she said. ‘** May I 

come in 2” 

«Yes, come in, you are welcome,” he said. He 


did 


much astonished 


or offer her a seat, but she was too 
to be offended. 

‘“* Are you ill,” she asked, *‘ or only resting 
‘“‘T am resting,” he replied. 


not rise 


**T shall never do 
anything else but rest all my life. I am blind.” 

In the presence of this immense calamity 
Claudia forgot her own ; she forgot that she had 
come for sympathy in her loneliness. 
was a community of woe ! 


Here indeed 
Here was a man who 
had suffered more than she had—who was, if pos- 
sible, more solitary than she. 

She sank on her knees beside him, touching 
his hand softly with hers, 

‘« Eric,” she murmured, ‘‘ we have been friends 
siuce we were children together, we are both alone 
in the world—let me comfort you.” 
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“You, Claudia ? the rich, the gifted, the beauti- 
ful prima-donna—yow cannot comfort me. Blind 
and helpless as | am, I dare not receive from you 
the only comfort Fate has offered to me, and which 
you alone can give—your love.” 

‘Oh, Eric !” she said, “‘ you do not know how 
little I offer. The nightingale in my throat is 
dead. I, too, am disappointed and disenchanted ; 
will you not comfort me? I know you love me, 
and I know now, what I scarcely suspected be- 
fore—that I, too, love you. Let us leave the 
world behind us and live for each other. I will 
be eyes to you, and we will both forget I ever hai 
a voice !” 

Ile opened his arms and took her to his heart. 

** Dear love,” he said, as he kissed away her 
tears, ‘‘now I have my soul’s desire, I will not 
even despair that, after a brief pause in life’s rush 
and struggle, my sight may return—it was my 


one chance !” 


NOERA. 


(From * Lyrics and Tdyls,” 


Fall 
Has grayed the fallow ; 
Leaf-cramped the wood-brook’s brawl 
In pool and shallow: 


NoERA, when sad 


When sober wood-walks all 


Strange shadows hallow : 


Noéra, when gray gold 
And golden gray 

The crackling hollows fold 
By every way, 

Thee, shall these eyes 
Dear bit of May ”’ 


behold, 


When webs are cribs for dew, 
And gossamers, 

Long streaks of silver-blu 
When silence stirs 

One dead leaf'’s rusting hue 


Among crisp burs 


by Madison Julius Cawein.) 


Noéra, when the corn 
Reaped on the fields 

Deep aster stars adorn 
With purple shields, 

Defying the forlorn 
Decay death yields: 


Noéra, haply then, 
Thou being with me, 

Each ruined greenwood glen 
Will bud and be 

Spring’s with the Spring again, 
The Spring in thee. 


Thou of the breezy tread, 
Feet of the breeze; 

Thou of the sunbeam head, 
Heart like a bee's; 

Face like a woodland-bred 
Anemone’s: 


Confe with our golden year 


Come as its gold: 


With thy same laughing, clear, 


Loved voice of old: 


In thy cool hair one 


dear, 


Wild mariyold 


pig 


SUMMER CAPITAL OF 


INDIA. 


By JAmMEs R 


200 Delhi, among the 


(Boul miles north of 
Seikh States, on a spur of the 


liimalayas, Simla, 
the Summer capital of the Indian 
“dl. One might travel the world 
find a 


Government 


ver 


and 
that 


not more picturesque town than 


chosen by the court and the 


dia for a Summer retreat. 


by a railway ride only 300 miles from 


aleutta: yet the Governor-general and the goy- 


ernmental retinue leave Caleutta and travel near! 
1.200 miles to reach this delightful elysium amo 


thea qf ' 
the re 


clad Himalayas. 
{fill stations have been established in the Seuth 


lndia, among the Neilgherries, on the Mysor 
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plateau at Bangalore, in the Western Ghauts at 
Poona, and at many places along the sub-Him- 
alayan range, between Darjeeling on the east and 
Cashmere on the west. These sanitaria are situ- 
ated at altitudes varying from 2,000 to 8,000 feet, 
and almost any climate can be obtained. Eu- 
ropean soldiers are sent to these stations to recu- 
perate, and many of the European inhabitants 
flock thither during the hot months; indeed, it 
is difficult to see how the foreign population of 
that great incandescent peninsula could with- 
stand the climate, except for the respite and 
invigoration which they find at these mountain 
resorts. 

The most popular among these hill stations is 
Simla, to reach which one must proceed to Am- 
balla, 120 miles north-west of Delhi, on the 
North-western State Railway. The distance be- 
tween Amballa and a town called Kalka, at the 
foot of the mountains, is 38 miles. The traveler 
may choose between two modes of conveyance for 
this part of the journey, one a government van, 
accommodating five or six persons, and for a seat 
in which he will have to pay the very moderate 
charge of 24 rupees ($1). The second mode is 
by dak gharry, a heavy four-wheeled, closed ve- 
hicle, drawn by two horses, and with the bottom 
so arranged that it can be readily transformed 
into a bed. During the busy season, when the 
government officers and attachés begin to move 
up the mountains, the hire of a dak gharry varies 
from 20 to 30 rupees ($8 to $16), but at other 
times they can be hired for half that sum. 

On reaching Amballa, every seat in the govern- 
ment van was engaged, but I succeeded in “ lay- 
ing a dak,” as hiring a dak gharry is called, with 
a pair of horses, to carry me and my baggage to 
Kalka, for 10 rupees ($4). I clambered into this 
heavy Indian cab; the gharry-wallah mounted 
his seat in front and [ commenced my ride of 38 
miles to the foot of the Himalayas. The whole 
distance is across a level plain, and it being the 


dry season, the road was frequently enveloped ins 
clouds of hot dust that often compelled me to 


close doors and windows for atime. With relays 
of horses every 6 miles, I was able to make about 
10 miles an hour. 

At the relay stations venders of bottled lemon- 
ade, ginger-ale and soda-water were always on 
hand. ‘The absence of good water and the ex- 
cessive heat give these road-side dealers consid- 
erable patronage. When about half the distance 
had been traveled my gharry was stopped on the 
bank of the Gugger River, or the dry channel of 
the river, as at this season the stream was scarcely 
eufficient for a moderate-sized brook ; but during 
the monsoon rains it is a broad, powerful stream, 


The horses were detached and taken away, and 
for a half-hour I sat in my gharry, on the bank 
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of the river, looking, undoubtedly, as forlorn as I 
felt. 

At last two natives, each guiding a yoke of zebu 
bullocks, appeared, and were soon hitching both 
teams, one ahead of the other, to my solitary con- 
veyance. Then I understood that I was to be 
piloted across the river by this double ox-team. 
It was a very slow but picturesque bit of travel— 
a gharry with a single occupant, moving at a 
snail’s pace across the bed of the river, all because 
at certain places there were six inches of water to 
be forded. Fresh horses were ready at the farther 
shore, and I was soon again under full speed. 

I reached Kalka late in the afternoon. Here [ 
had to remain for the night. A mail-tonga was 
expected by daylight upon the following morn- 
ing, and I might find a seat in it. A tonga is a 
very droll mountain-climbing cart, with seats for 
four, and drawn by two horses. A heavy iron rod, 
resembling a crowbar, extends across the horses’ 
backs, attached to the harness; the short, up- 
turned pole of the cart is attached to this bar by 
clumsy iron fastenings ; the wheels are small, ancl 
consequently the tonga is low. Europeans say it 
is well adapted to the many sharp curves and 
other features of the mountain roads ; but it has 
a very cluinsy appearance, and the clanging noise 
made by the heavy iron adjustments over the 
backs of the horses is still sounding in my ears. 

The hotel at which I spent the night had a 
dingy, unattractive aspect, as has the whole town 
of Kalka; but its appearance rather libeled its 
victualing capacity, as very fair meals are to be 
had at reasonable rates. I was up at dawn, and 
the bugle of the approaching mail-tonga necessi- 
tated a haif-finished toilet. My luggage had been 
dispatched per coolies the previous night. I se- 
cured the only remaining seat, if seat it might be 
valled, A trunk had been lashed where my feet 
should rest, so that they were on a higher level 
than the seat, and toward the rear of the tonga. 
The distance between Kalkad and Simla is 58 
That distance in that position cannot be 
ranked among the delectations of travel ; but it 
was Himalayan, and I had no choice; in fact, I 
rather enjoyed it—it was a new experience, and 
“apital exercise. At the relay stations I had time 
to relieve the sore spots by a personal readjust- 
ment. ‘The average traveler likes indelible im- 
pressions—58 miles among the Himalayas in a 
tonga will never fail to furnish them, but the 
grandeur of the scenery atones for all discom- 
forts. 

Kalka is 2,400 feet sea-level, and 
Simla 7,156 feet ; therefore the tonga must climb 
4,756 fect in the 58 miles; 
that it is a tame, uniform gradient—it is a con- 
stant whirl around spurs and along dizzy preci- 
pices overlooking distant valleys, hosky dales and 


above the 


nor let it be imagined 
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frowning gorges. Several sanitaria are passed en 
route. Fourteen miles from Kalka is a dak 
bungalow, 12 miles farther is the Solon dak 
bungalow, 16 miles beyond which is that of 
Khyreegheet ; at these stations refreshments 
may be obtained. 

After spending months on the hot, enervating 
plains, the cool mountain air becomes an intoxi- 
vant, and one is greatly exhilarated with ozone 
or oxygen, or something peculiar to lower tem- 
perature or higher altitudes. When 51 
were completed, turning the brow of a lofty 
peak, the Himalayan capital burst into full view. 
The houses are clustered over the south-western 
exposure of a mountain clad in dark-green firs, 
spruces and Himalayan oaks. The afternoon sun 
shone at such an angle as to give every house and 
window the most brilliant illumination. Six 
miles away it was a forest amphitheatre with 
houses for auditors, and a hazy valley, 2,000 feet 
in depth, for a proscenium. Reader, Rome is 
worth seeing, but retain your mortal coil until 
you have seen Simla. Verily a city set on a hill 
cannot be hid, and Simla may be seen 40 miles 
away. 

For the remaining six miles I turned my face 


miles 


“got 
| 
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toward Simla, and rested upon my knees to gain 
a better view. Soon the weird notes of our driy- 
er’s bugle, announcing the approach of the mail, 
echoed across the valleys. Pretty Kuropean bun- 
galows in the outskirts greeted us at every turn ; 
many-storied government buildings stood almost 
one above another on streets that form a succes- 
sion of receding terraces, one higher than an- 
other, until the ridge of the mountain is reached, 
which is crowned with an elegant new 'Town- 
hall, the whole forming a panorama of surpassing 
grandeur, There is no searcity of hotels, and | 
was soon located in one which overlooks not only 
the city, but the whole mountain region of the 
south and west. This beautiful town among the 
eternal hills is situated on a transverse spur of the 
central Ilimalayan range ; it was first chosen as a 
hill station at the close of the Ghoorka War in 
1816. The first permanent European house was 
erected in 1822. In 1826 Lord Amherst, Govy- 
ernor-general, located his Summer residence at 
Simla. Soon the government officials began to 
establish Summer homes around that of the Goy- 
ernor-general, but at first only for a few weeks. 
After the annexation of the Punjab it was found 
to be a convenient place for the Governor-general 
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to receive the 

north-west 

chiefs. Simla 

was fully establish- 

ed as the Summer 

seat of the Indian 

Government under the adminis- 
tration of Lord Lawrence in 1864. 

The mountain-crest, with several 
surrounding peaks or spurs, extends 
irregularly east and west for 6 miles, a 
peak 8,300 feet high, called Jakho, 
bounding the extreme east, while the 
western end terminates in Prospect 
Hill, 7,000 feet high. 

Mount Jakho is the central figure among the 
numerous peaks, and on its steep slope the city is 
built. It rises 1,100 feet above the main thor- 
oughfare, and from this thoroughfare to the bot- 
tom of the valley beneath is a sheer slope of 2,000 
feet, grandly wooded with fir, oak, deodar and 
rhododendron. On one side is a native village 
called Chota Simla (Little Simla); in another 
direction are outlying hamlets, while its base is 
encompassed by a beautiful drive 5 miles long. 
Diverging from this drive are several paths lead- 
ing to the top of the peak and to villas ensconced 
among shady rhododendrons. Jakho being densely 
covered with forest, as one follows these shady 
paths up and down her slopes, cozy bungalows are 
disclosed at every turn; those on the south com- 
manding a view of valleys and mountain-domes 
that extend almost to the plains, while those on 
the northern slope overlook deep valleys dotted 
with native huts, while the eternal snows of the 
main range glitter in the horizon. 

Prospect Hill at the west is grass-covered, and 
commands a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country. The Governor-general’s new palace, a su- 
perb structure of stone after European models, and 


over 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SIMLA, 


with every modern appointment of luxury, stands 


on the brow of an adjoining hill, in view, one 
would almost think, of the whole world. A lateral 
spur extends from Jakho toward the north, ter- 
minating in two hills named respectively Mount 
Pleasant and Mount Elysium, around the faces 
of which good roads have been cut ; these appo- 
sitely named peaks are thickly wooded, and con- 
tain a number of handsome residences and 
hotel. i 

On the summit of the narrow ridge that con- 
nects Jakho with Prospect ILlill is the Broad- 
way of Simla, and on it or near it the Post-office 
and the government buildings are located. On 
this sharp ridge at the foot of Jakho a fine church 
stands, and a short distance beyond, the hand- 
some Town-hall. This Campus Martius is called 
the Mall, and is not 100 feet in width; a rail 
on either side protects the public from falling 
over the abrupt descents. From the rail on the 
northern side one can look upon vales 2,000 feet 
below, and from the opposite side he may look 
over streets and roofs to an equal depth. 


7 
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The Mall is the rendezvous of baby-carriages, 
jinrickshas, jhampans, palkees and dandies, ali 
except the first being modes of conveyance pecul- 
iar to the East. The jinricksha is a small, two- 
wheeled hand-carriage ; the jhampan, the palkee 
and the dandy are on the general plan of the 
palanquin. A battery of artillery is stationed on 
a peak at Jutogh, 4 miles distant, distinetly visi- 
ble from the Mall, and never failing to make it- 
self heard during artillery practice, when 100 
peaks reverberate the hurtling detonations. 
Many roads and paths radiate from the ridge, 
but never following the same level; they lead 
up some woody slope or down to underlying 
streets, or into ravines almost chilly with shade 
and foliage. These by-ways are so numerous and 
bewildering that it has been found necessary to 
place sign-boards at the entrances of the principal 
ones ; on these boards the names of the houses 
are given, and the side on which they are located 
is shown, after the fashion of the specimen given ; 


Right. Left. 
tookville. United Service Club. 
Rook’s Nest. Rooke ry. 

Firegrove Cottage. Rooksley. 
Glen View. Melville Lodge. 


Melville Cottage. 
Forest Hill Lodge. 


Stoke Le nige. 
Stoke Place. 


Stoke Cottage Forest Hill. 
Hainault. Grant Lodge. 
Mansfield. Southwood, 


Mays have been put up in places, but they are 
found to be misleading and unsatisfactory. The 
most popular outdoor place of amusement is a 
charming glen about two miles distant, called 
Annandale. It was originally named Annadale 
by Captain Kennedy, the first explorer of these 
hills, in memory of a sweetheart of his boyhood 
whose name was Anna— hence Annadale, which 
has gradually changed to Annandale. It contains 
a race-course and arifle-range. The level ground 
within the race-course is used for volunteer inspec- 
tion, games of foot-ball and cricket ; fancy fairs 
aud picnics are also held on the grounds. It was 
originally established as a branch of the Agri- 
horticultural Society of the Punjab, but now it 
only supplies local wants in fruit, flowers and 
trees. 

It is reached by three roads, practicable for rick- 
shas, equestrians gnd jhampans. But imagine a 
descent of 2,000 feet in two miles, and two miles 
of winding paths. One could almost throw a 
stone from the ridge to Annandale. Only those 
with physical stamina can make the journey on 
foot, and ladies seldom undertake it. It is an in- 
teresting sight, during a festal day at Annandale, 
to watch the people of Simla, native and foreign, 
whirling down the steep curves in jaunty rickshas, 


or seated in long-armed palkees, borne on the 


shoulders of coolies—all winding along sylvan 
paths to this Himalayan Olympia. The return is 
low and toilsome, requiring about two hours for 
foot-travelers ; the rickshas require several coolics 
to propel them during the ascent, while jhai 

panees tug and puff beneath their human burdens, 

Beneath a grove of splendid deodars there is an 
antiquated Hindoo temple that displays considera- 
ble carving in wood, but in late years little atten- 
tion is paid to it. The gardens are watered by a 
mountain stream, 

A curious practice may be witnessed at this 
stream during the Summer; the natives place 
their children on their backs in the trough 
through which the water is conveyed, so that the 
liquid flows gently on their heads; they believe 
this hydropathic treatment inures them to the cli- 
mate and insures longevity. 

A handsome pavilion has recently been erected 
on one side of the grounds, from which visitors 
can view the games and the races. In a retired 
spot, ina romantic part of the grove, is a house 
containing several rooms, in which, during the 
earlier days of the station, dances were held after 
picnics and games of cricket. In later years the 
house has been given up to the exclusive use of 
the European gardener, the devotees of Terp- 
sichore now preferring to trip the light fantastic 
in the open air, on the Maidan or esplanade. 

Simla has now a fine water-supply; it is brought 
14 miles from a mountain 7,500 feet high, and 
distributed over the city through iron pipes. 
This valuable improvement cost the municipality 
6 lacs of rupees, or $240,000, The native popu- 
lation is about 20,000, and the European near!: 
3,000, but both elements are fluctuating, owing to 
the Winter exit of the government retinue to Cal- 
eutta, Most of the European shops are branches 
of houses in Caleutta and Bombay. There are 
several schools, both for natives and Europeans, 
and a number of churches, two mosques, two 
Ilindoo temples, a hospital and charitable dis- 
pensary, telegraph and post. offices. 

The chief government buildings are the De- 
partment of Public Works Office, the Court-house, 
General Post-office, Army Head-quarters’ Offices 
Block, Government of India Secretariat Building, 
the Foreign Office, Office of Finance and Con 
merce, the Kaithoo Jail and the Viceregal Palace. 
Most of these buildings are what are called half- 
timber structures. Owing to the uncertain foun- 
dations of shale rock on the declivities of the 
mountain, it was found necessary to combine wood 
with stone to avoid weight ; so that many of these 
elegant struetures consist of a frame of timber 
filled in with masonry. IT have already mention: 
the new Town-hall, and as it is altogether the most 
elegant municipal building in Simla, barring the 


Viceregal Palace, it is worthy of a few words as to 
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its details, and for the further reason, e/z., it is in 
what we call a heathen country in Asia, and in a 
town of 20,000 inhabitants, mostly natives. 

It would almost appear, from so fine a structure 
in so small a town, that the English, if not the 
natives, build better than the Americans ; for in 
how many towns in our own country, of the same 
size, can we find a town-hall as handsome, as well 
appointed, or that has cost what this has cost— 
$100,000. It is built of solid masonry 44 stories 
high. On the first floor there is a theatre with 
spacious corridors, a Masonic hall with retiring- 
rooms, municipal offices and offices for native 
clerks, a police-station and chokedar’s (janitor’s) 
room. On the second floor are the galleries of 
the theatre with promenading corridors, station- 
library with two reading-rooms, and a volunteer 
armory. The third floor contains a ball-room, or 
concert-hall, 70 x 50 feet ; two promenading corri- 
dors at the sides ; two galleries, 12 feet above the 
dancing-floor ; and a band-gallery at one end with 
retiring-rooms, This dancing-hall is a magnificent 
room, no less than 50 feet in height, with ample 
drawing-rooms and ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak- 
rooms. On the fourth floor is a spacious supper- 
room with purveyor’s rooms; and in the tower 
are rooms for meteorological observations. Such 
isa town-hall among the Himalayas. Iistrionic 
art is chiefly confined to home talent in Simla, I 
witnessed two commendably well-rendered plays 
in the theatre of the Town-hall, both of which 
were honored by the presence of the Viceroy and 
Lady Dufferin. In ludicrous contrast to this 
European theatre is a native one called the Jubi- 
lee Theatre, well down the slope of the hill, in a 
rickety, barn-like structure, from which, on days 
when performances occurred, excruciating mu- 
sical productions echoed over the town. 

The new residence of the Viceroy is erected on 
one of the peaks that terminate the ridge on the 
west. The top of the hill has been leveled and 
transformed into a beautiful parterre from which 
& magnificent view of the entire station and sur- 
rounding country is obtained. 'The home of the 
Viceroy may well be styled a palace ; its grand ex- 
tent, its graceful proportions, its spacious rooms 
and its rich appointments are truly royal, and 
worthy the Empress’s chief executive in India. 
A local authority gives the following particulars 
of the interior: On entering the hall is the 
grand staircase ; this is 30x 39-9 feet, and from it 
open the large drawing-room, 60x30 feet, and a 
small drawing-room, 30 feet square. A gallery, 
43-6 x 18 feet, leads one into the dining - room, 
70x 30 feet, the vestibule room, 40x16 feet, and 
the magnificent 70-6x30 feet. On 
the right hand, as we enter the building, are the 
private dining -room, 28-3 x 24-14 feet 


hall - room, 


the uide- 
de - camp’s room, of the same dimensions; two 
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cloak-rooms, cach 20-3 x 16-74 feet ; two retiring- 
rooms, each 14x 6-74 feet ; the private secretary's 
office, 20 x 19-10 feet, and the clerk’s office, 20 x 9-3 
feet ; while at the rear of the building are rooms 
for the accommodation .of the housekeeper and 
the steward, a table-linen store-room, a dispensing- 
room and a serving-room., 

Such are the spacious, well-planned accommo- 
dations on the ground-floor, On the first and 
second floors are three suites of bed, dressing, 
wardrobe and bath rooms, sufficient in number 
for the Viceroy, his family and staff; also the 
Viceroy’s study and Lady Dufferin’s boudoir. 
The estimated cost of the palace, with furnishing, 
is § lacs, or $320,000. As Simla has been selected 
for the Summer location of the Caleutta court 
and retinue, it is interesting to note the climatic 
conditions that have influenced that choice. 

We are not accustomed to think of such a thing 
as a Winter in India; there are usually two 
months of continuous snow at Simla. Five feet 
of snow have been known to fall in 24 hours, and 
storms of two feet are common during the months 
of January and February. Snow commences to 
fall toward the end of December and continues 
till the end of February. During these months 
the temperature frequently falls to 24 degrees, 
and has been known to reach 18 degrees. 

March and April are usually wet and chilly, 
and May and June are dry, the temperature in 
the latter month sometimes reaching 84° in the 
shade. Periodic rains occur between June and 
September, and imply considerable wet and dis- 
agreeable weather. The following average tem- 
peratures for each of the twelve months will 
show at a glance what a boon Europeans have in 
Simla, and in other hill stations whose tempera- 
tures may be judged from that of Simla: 


January re 


1) degs. 
February.....44 ‘ 
March 


August 
September. ... 
October... ....67 
November .. ..52 
December... .46 


At the European shops nearly every ayticle of 
merchandise can be found for sale, but at prices 
considerably higher than at Caleutta or Bombay. 
The native shops are small and dingy, but their 
‘*eut-rate ” prices induce many foreigners to pat- 
ronize them. The most important thing for a 
foreigner to learn when he enters the Oriental 
world is deal with the natives. They 
have a maximum and a# minimum price, or an ask- 
ing price and a seHMing price; the former is usu- 
ally a dissuasive to the most reckless spendthrift. 


how to 


while the latter depends on the exigencies of the 
seller or the patience of the buyer. But as a rule 
one should never think of giving more than one- 


half of the first valuation, and often they will fall 
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to a third when you turn to go and they are sure 
you are not likely to return. This method of 
dealing, however, has led to so much disgust on 
the part of Europeans, that large native mer- 
chants in some parts of India have adopted the 
one-price system, and in so doing they can, be- 
cause of their inexpensive modes of living, un- 
dersell the European dealers. 

Many native shops in Simla send out represent- 
atives bearing huge bundles of goods on their 
backs ; I suppose they might be called drummers ; 
they canvass the town and return to head-quar- 
ters. These men keep a sharp lookout for the 
arrival of visitors at the hotels, every new arrival 
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price had been reached; a truly disagreeable 
mode of doing business, but if you would out- 
Hindoo a Hindoo you must use his own tactics, 

The elevated position of my hotel enabled me 
to overlook the principal part of Simla, and to 
have constantly before my view the principal 
thoroughfare of the people, as well as that of a 
monkey element in the population ; for daily a 
troop of wild monkeys scampered from roof to 
roof, the whole length of the street. These no- 
torious creatures are very numerous among the 
wooded peaks around Simla, and so well estal- 
lished as part of the original settlers that they 
roam at pleasure across the streets and over the 


MILK-CARRIERS CLEANSING THEIR CHATTIES. 


being closely covered by a keen-eyed drummer. 
Almost daily these meek-mannered but acute- 
minded men visited me at my hotel, where they 
squatted themselves on the veranda and spread 
their goods on the floor around them. If they 
had anything I wished, they named their price 
and I named mine; if the disparity was great, 
and it usually was, they gesticulated piteously, 
and of course told how much more it cost ; where- 
upon I would enter my room and close the door ; 
this was my subterfuge, and it was usually fol- 
lowed by a tap at the door, with an announce- 
ment of reduced rates; I feigned indifference, 
and usually would not open the door until my 


tops of the houses. Nor are these the only prim- 
itive denizens that exercise a right to the public 
streets. ‘The monkeys confine their escapades to 
daylight, but very frequently, if one happens to 
be awake during the night-hours, the most hide- 
ous and concerted yells break upon the still night- 
air from packs of night-foraging jackals that bid 
defiance to dogs, and dash through the streets, 
snatching their tidbits of carrion from garbage- 
boxes en route. 

The shrill, weird yell of the jackal is some- 
times accompanied by the fierce, snarling grow! 
of the hyena, which in like manner ventures into 
the streets under the cover of night; but th 
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hyena, which is reputed to feed on human bod- 
ies, and which is the impersonation of uncompro- 
mising grudge, is a great coward; and when 
brought to bay the hunter may save his powder 
and allow the brute to die of fright. Jackals and 
hyenas are common among the vales and on the 
mountain -sides around Simla; but while their 
unearthly noise will make timid maidens shud- 
der, their teeth need create no alarm. 

The monkeys I have alluded to, especially those 
iround Jakho, owe their fearlessness of man to 
the partial domestication they have received from 
a fakir who has long resided on the very summit 
of the mountain. This ascetic was long liberally 
maintained by the alms of the inhabitants, until 
SCY’ 
and 
consequently diminished his gratuitous income. 
His chief companionship is in the hosts of brown 
monkeys that inhabit the mountain, and which 


‘ral years ago, when a scandal inculpating him 
native women destroyed his popularity, and 


he has tanght to assemble about his hut every 
morning for their chota-hazra (little breakfast) of 
se yeetmeats, 

morning walks around 


1,100 


one of 
decided to feet to the 
top of the peak, to see the fakir and his quad- 
As I reached the door of 
his abode he appeared, and greeted me with 
kindly salaams. When I inquired for the mon- 
keys he stepped within, and immediately returned 
with a dish of sweetmeats such as are commonly 
made and eaten by the natives. Stepping out 
into the yard, and looking off into the woods, 
he began to call, in a strange, monotonous voice, 
‘*Quah, kowah! Ouah, kowah!” (Come, eat! 
Come, eat!) I soon heard a rustle among the 
tree-tops, and then the chipper that is peculiar 
to the monkey ; first one appeared, leaping from 
bough to bough, and then another and another. 
The fakir continued to voice in droll tones his 
invitation, ‘‘Ouah, kowah !” until the woods 
around seemed filled with monkeys, as, though 
his quaint words had been an “ open sesame ” 
for the whole of the monkey world. They were 
soon down on the ground and around the fakir 
in scores, Who meanwhile continued to toss hand- 
fuls of sweetened temptations amongst them. 
When a full representation was present he pro- 
ceeded to explain the different castes or ranks 
in his realm. A very large and venerable-looking 
monkey he called the Maharajah; one a trifle 
less imposing in aspect he called the Rajah ; an- 
other, that seemed to be continually quarreling 
with his fellows, he dubbed the Chief of Police ; 
a very well-fed, self-important, light-complexioned 
specimen, in whom a person with half the per- 
ception of a fakir could discern British character- 
Viceroy: one with a 


pensive air, and who partook sparingly of his 


During my 


Jakho | clamber 


rumanous Companions, 


isties, he designated as the 
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sweetened temporalities, light-colored about the 
throat, and with a downcast eye that indicated 
pity for the wickedness of those that made the 
Chief of Police a necessary presence, he called 
the Missionary. 

Ilis classification continued, but not being in- 
terested in caste distinctions, I failed to remem- 
ber full titular enumeration. Ile finally 
offered me a handful of his monkey-feed, and 
although he had plainly recognized me as only 
second-best to his multitudinous friends, I par- 
took, and allowed the act of hospitality to offset 
the invidious discrimination. I salaamed to the 
monkeys, then to the fakir, and left that strange 
human life on the summit of Jakho. 

My morning walks around this mountain land- 
mark afforded not only the grandest views for 
which this place is famous, but an opportunity to 
observe many types of character. If my walk 
should be on a Sabbath morning, after leaving 


his 


my hotel and descending seventy-five feet, I am 
before the church on the Mall, where from fifty 
to seventy-five jinrickshas stand around the 
church, each in charge of a number of quaintly 
dressed coolies. It is the local for the 
mistress of each house to devise a fancy costume 
for her coolies and jhampanees, the different la- 
dies vying with each other in original and fan- 
tastic designs, many of which are quite pictur- 


custom 


esque, 

Asa ricksha usually contains but a single per- 
son, an ordinary family requires several. The 
vehicular outfit, moreover, may embrace a vari- 
ety of conveyances—rickshas, dandies, jhampans 
and ton-jons. So one may easily imagine what a 
curious exhibit of vehicles may be seen before the 
church-door when the congregation is well repre- 
sented ; and at the close of the service, during 
the eveunt of the people, to see jhampanees and 
rickshamen wheeling into line at the church- 
door, and bounding off in different directions 
with ladies, gentlemen and children, is extremely 
amusing to a person who looks upon the scene 
for the first time. A little beyond the church 
we shall pass a native cobbler, whose shop is in 
the open air, Not being allowed to occupy the 
highways, he has located just inside the street- 
fence, where customers can give and receive their 
work as they pass. Like all Oriental craftsmen, 
he sits on the ground while he works. He is sur- 
rounded by quantities of castaway Iindoo shoes, 
from which he obtains his leather for mending. 
When we see the worthless character of the shoes 
brought for repairs, and his mode of repairing, 
this souter by the way-side becomes an interest- 
ing study. We leave him, and reflect as we pro- 
ceed on the great human hive of India, and the 
many strange ways of maintaining the struggle of 


The distance between the palace and the 
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cobbler is not great, but the difference between 
the two pictures makes us wonder whence, and if 
forever, this painful disparity in the universal 
brotherhood. 

We are now in asmall suburban bazaar on the 
north side of the peak, where the little grimy 
booths on either side of the way are filled with all 
sorts of native products; and in several places 
mechanics are engaged in making articles of fur- 
niture, evidently for the use of Europeans. Some 
very good wood-turning is done by very primitive 
methods. Our beautiful, well-kept road turns to 
then to left, all the while through ever- 
green oaks having small leaves much like those 
We are now fully on the north side 
of Jakho, and the great height, with the deep 
shade of overhanging trees, makes the early morn- 
ing quite chilly, even in midsummer. 

We next pass around a deep ravine, filled with 
the road-side. It 
morning by a troop of monkeys of a different spe- 


right, 


of the beech. 


trees to is frequented every 
cies from those already mentioned ; some people 
call them baboons, but locally they are better 
known as the black -faced monkey. They are 
very large and covered with a thick coat of silvery 
hair, giving them a handsome appearance. I was 
anxious to secure the skin of a specimen, but, like 
ull monkeys, they are sacred to the average Iin- 
doo: and if I obtain one at all, I must do it sur- 
rept itiously, 

On another occasion I carried my rifle and a 
large hand-bag in which to secrete my desired tro- 
phy. Istole far down the ravine, and was soon in 
pursuit of a prodigious male ; my too noisy gun re- 
verberated through the ravine and up the precipi- 
tous slopes of Jakho, but the fratricidal bullet did 
its fatal work, and crashing from the top of a tall 
oak came my specimen. Ile was shockingly boy- 
like, but without stopping to decide whether it were 
acase of homicide, or merely monkeycide, I pressed 
him with difficulty into the bag and _ stealthily 
started for my room, attempting the while to al- 
lay my compunctions of conscience by believing 
my motif to be in the interest of science. 

Next we shall pass bands of native men, bear- 
ing on their shoulders ecarry-poles of bamboo to 
which are suspended well - polished brass vessels 
called chatties, and filled with milk. These are 
the milkmen of Simla. They live on the mount- 
ain-side and among the valleys, and may be seen 
every morning, scantily dressed, but apparently 
in happy confab with fellow-milkmen, with only 
bamboo poles for milk-wagons, trudging their way 
to Simla with small quantities of milk which they 
sell for a trifle ; yet with a trifle they are main- 
tained. 

Much of the produce raised among the out- 
lying hills is brought to market on this -oad, and 
a Visitor will stop a score of times before he makes 
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a circuit of the mountain, to witness strange- 


looking people carrying on a regular produce ex- 
change between Simla and the hills. Before we 
have turned another corner in our winding road 
we may meet a mountaineer accompanied by sev- 
eral horses well laden with potatoes, wood, char- 
coal or other merchantable. products, who inva- 
riably carries his hookah or hubble-bubble, from 
which, at intervals on the 
solatial fumes. 


road, he inhales his 

The water-pipe seems to be in univeral use in 
the Himalayas. It is a pipe containing a large 
bowl filled with water, through which the smoke 
is drawn for purification and cooling. In the 
hookah the water-receptacle is usually of metal, 
while in the hubble-bubble it is made of a covoa- 
nut; but there is no end to the different models 
in both styles of pipe. The bowls of some hook- 
ahs are made of stone, inlaid with silver, while 
others are carved out of costly jadestone. 

Some of these mountaineers are very powerfu’ 
men, much the Ilindoo of the 
plain ; they carry loads which horses would not 
be allowed to carry where organizations exist for 
the protection of that animal. The wood-sellers 
from the hills bring in loads on their backs that 
would crush the native of the low country to the 
earth—loads of heavy green wood lashed to their 
backs with ropes made of horse - hair. 
They use a cane for support, and seldom remove 
their burdens until they reach the town. They 
oceasionally rest, however, by allowing the lower 
end of the huge bundle to touch the ground for a 
few minutes ; then they are off again. 

Poor fellows! I felt sorry when I asked them, 
or, rather, motioned to them, to stand, that I 
might secure a photograph. It is impossible to 
witness toiling poverty and its honest simplicity 
without thinking of the many vices that are 
‘*bred in the lap of luxury.” They sell these 
heavy burdens, which they. have borne several 
miles, for fifteen or twenty cents, with which 
they purchase a few pounds of rice, or other sim- 
ple necessary, and return to their grimy hovels 
among their only friends, the everlasting mount- 
ains. Their lot seems hard, and we call them 
poor ; but poorer still, to the world, are the rich 
who live on the labor of others, and whose lives 
have no productive value. 

Before the wood-sellers are out of sight we 
may expect to be greeted by a phalanx of lumber- 
men, each with eight or ten green boards lashed 
diagonally across his back and pointing upward. 
These boards retail in Simla for a rupee each. 
Wagons cannot be used among the mountains, 
and manual labor is so cheap that there is litile 
By this time 


stronger than 


strong 


necessity for making wagon-roads, 
two miles of our circuit have been completed, and 
we have reached a point where we turn to the 
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south, leaving the main road, which now contin- 
ues eastward, as the Hindostan and Thibet, and 
which road leads past some beautiful hills, six 
miles distant, occupied 
Britons. 


by the bungalows of 


Here again we occupy a vantage-ground of 
landscape on a sharp ridge separating deep valleys 
whose lowest depths are so profound as to give the 
effect of an opalescent haze. 
and diversified 


One valley is tree- 
by cultivated 
bhoota (Indian corn), and bathoo, a native grain 
the filled 
with evergreen oaks whose umbrageous tops ap- 


less, 


patches of 


resembling the cockscomb ; other 1s 


pear as dense masses of swelling and receding fo- 


‘ 
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liage. As we leave the Thibeta our way 
turns into an eastern recess of the mountain that 
is warm and bright with the cheer-inspiring rays 
of the early sun ; the road is broad and hard, and 
prote ‘ted on the declivitous side by walls of stone. 

Here there is less travel, and pretty English 
equestriennes give free rein to their palfreys and 
fly past the frowning walls of rock like spectral 
figures. This eastern rampart of Simla is where 
one may enjoy the warm morning sun, 


he may witness a moonrise, and see * 


and where 
whispering 
” saunter and pick the Alpine flowers. Be- 
yond this rugged eastern front of Jakho we reach 
the half-way point, and begin the homestretch. 
Although our road again enters the 


lovers 


shady oaks, 


CAPITAL 


OF INDIA. 

the temperature is appreciably higher on the cout] 
slope. Now we meet pedestrians taking their 
post - chota - hazra outing and produce - sellers re- 
turning from market. A hundred feet above our 
road we can see European cottages, the yards 
with and northern flowers. The 
dank, shady slopes are studded with ferns ; sun- 
shine-favored spots are spangled with a fraternal 
mingling of familiar wild flowers and Himalayan 


genera. 


ablaze roses 


Next comes a bevy of trousered Amazons, tink- 
ling with cheap jewelry. My signal for them to 
stop before the camera is at’ once construed as 


a compliment to their tawdry decoration ; they 


WOMEN AT SIMLA, 


not o ily have donned the * breeches,”’ but their 


other garments are closely allied to the masculine 
order of shirts and coats, of which each wears 
several, some longer and some shorter. A mo- 
ment is sufficient; I lift my camera, exclaiming 
at the same time, ‘* Salaam ! 


iC ait 


at which 
l resume their pace toward Simla. 

Chota Simla, a range of 
wooden buildings on the slope, and through the 


Salaam !” 
they smi 

Passing through 
European quarter of the city proper, we are on 
the Mall, whence we started. A steep ascent of 
terraces, and we are in the veranda of 


successive 


our hotel, and again overlooking not only a city, 


but a sublime interchange of mountain and yal- 
ley that is scarcely surpassed on the globe. 


BEYOND THE END. 

THE STORY OF A GHOST'’S YEAR. 

By CLARENCE M. BoureLLE, 
Cuarrer I. 

Saturday Evening, December 31st, 1887,—The 
year is going. It is almost gone. Indeed, I am 
not quite sure that it is not gone already. I am 
almost too lazy, I think, to take out my watch, 
and look at it and see—almost too lazy or much 
too busy, for I must write—write—write. But I 
know that I heard the clock, out in the hall yon- 
der, strike eleven shrill, crisp strokes, some time 
ago; and—and—was it two hours ago—or an hour 
—or only half of one? I do not know; I am not 
sure; nor do I think Lcare much. I must write 
—write much—before I sleep ; my year’s work is 
not yet done—not though the year itself may be ; 
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so I'll give increased speed to my slow pen, and 
hurry—hurry—for The year is going—al- 
most gone—and may be gone already. It has been 
avery satisfactory sort of year, on the whole, much 
us my life has been. Like my life, too, it has 
been rather an uneventful one. An—uneventful 
—one 

And yet, when the year began, Lucy Lane was 
only Lucy Lane, while now—Lucy Lane has been 
Lucy Loomis for more than eleven months, and a 
dainty baby girlie sleeps by her side, in the cham- 
ber above this room in which I sit, who will one 
day call me by the name of “ Father,” if we both 
live. 

An uneventful year—did I say ? Yes; I said 
it. And yet-—when the sun rose on the first day 
of January, in this year of grace one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-seven—this year on 
which the setting sun has looked for the last time 
—this year of which almost the last of the records 
have been passed into the possession of the In- 
finite Judge—I was only a clerk in the ancient 
mercantile house of Lawrence Loomis, while now 
—I am a partner in the house of Loomis & Son. 
Uneventful ? Yes. And yet, a year ago I did 
not knéw Ridley Royal. While now — Ridley 
Royal is the best friend I have in the world. 
Friend? And best? I wrote it, and I shall let 
it stand. I think I would let it remain if I knew 
I should not live to see the morning—if I knew 
that these lines I write for myself alone would go 
into print for every friend and (but no, I have no 


foes) acquaintance —or even curious stranger — 


to read. For, mind you, I said only friend. I 
said nothing of my father, for whom I have the 
greatest respect and the deepest affection. I said 
nothing of my wife, toward whom the purest 
passion of an honést soul swells out in a mighty 
heart-flood. I said nothing of my brother, but— 
perhaps, the less sail of him the better! I said 
only friend ! 

Something seems to haunt me to-night. I am 
not quite sure whether it is the elusive memory of 
some evanescent joy, or the shadow of some as yet 
unencountered sorrow. I do not know whether 
it is regret—or presentiment. I only know that I 
could wish myself free from it—that and the added 
fact—strange fact—that through it and with it, 
above it and below it, behind it and between me 
and it, strong as a wall of eternal granite, smiting 
back the shifting vagueness it itself is, there is an- 
other thought—a thought of the most intense 
gratitude to God for what I have been, what I 
am, and—what 

gut that is only ope. The past was. The 
present 7s. But the future—the future? O God, 
this is a world in which men die! 

My safe-door is open. I could reach out my 
hand and close it. One second of time—a hun- 


THE END. 


dredth part of the effort I could exert—and the 
thing would be done. And yet, I do not do it; 
and yet, another night I would. ‘Though a fear 
of what may happen if I leave it open seems to 
smite hard upon my brain and chill my very heart 
to-night, while another night I should, most 
likely, not think of it at all. There isn’t much 
of value 

Except my row of diaries! There are twenty 
of them. I wrote the first one of them during 
the year in which I was sixteen. And now I am 
more than thirty-six. One a year—one the next 
year—one the year following that. That is the 
way it has gone through all the years, never more 
and never less, until now. Sometimes I have had 
to write later than usual—more pages than usual 
—to finish the book of the year, putting on rec- 
ord some of my hopes and plans as the night of 
the old year turned toward the dawning of the 
new. t 

But this time—it is different. Last night | 
crowded on to the last page of the volume which 
bears the number 1887 the last sentence it would 
hold. And, even then, I left unsaid some things 
I could have wished I might have written. So, 
to-night, I am writing the end of one year in the 
beginning of the book of another. Maybe it is 
that one fact alone which makes my soul uneasy. 
Do you, fair pages of my secret record, of my se- 
cret thoughts and feelings, my aspirations and my 
deeds ; or you, unknown and unguessed stranger, 
to whom, in the marvelous workings of God’s 
providence, the reading of this book may some- 
time and somehow come—do you think there ean 
possibly be aught of evil omen in this? I—d 
not. Though—— 

Well; enough of that. [I am not quite in 
mood for hopes and plans to-night, though |! 
know of no more appropriate place in which ‘o 
write them than the beginning of this, my new 


hook of a new year. I am impelled, rather, to 
write reflectively — retrospectively — to write « 
short and simple summary of an uneventful lif 
so far as life has gone! 

And—how—shall—I—begin ? 

I said an uneventful year—this last one—out 
of an uneventful life. It is true. In January | 
married Lucy Lane. I suppose it had been fore- 
ordained from the beginning that Lucy Lane 
should be my wife. I had been the happy- 
yes, and I think I may say patient—possessor 
of Lucy Lane’s promise for ten years. Before 
that- 


Well, it’s hard to write it. It is hard to put 
down, in cold ink on white paper, even for one’ 
purely personal and private perusal, the fact th: 
his elder brother is a deliberate scoundrel. It is 
harder yet to have to write the further truth that 
the woman one loves loved such a pitiable rascal 
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once—that she kept the faith of her promise to 
.him for one decade—and the half faith of re- 
peated postponements of another’s happiness for 
a decade more. It is hard—hard. It is all the 
harder, too, when I cannot but give the unworthy 
man my sympathy—thinking of what he has lost, 
and of what I have won ! 

I think my wife—the woman who promised, 
eleven years ago, that she would, one day, marry 
me, wrless Sylvester came again—has loved me 
almost two years. I sometimes have no doubt 
she has loved me ever since my name has been 
hers. But certainty—the blessed certainty that 
neither knows doubt nor fears it—goes back only 
to the. day when another life was born into the 
world to bind our two lives closer together; I 
know my wife has loved me almost two months. 
And I—I 

I cannot remember when [ did not love her! 
I kept silence when she was Sylvester’s promised 
wife, for I was honorable and Sylvester was my 
brother. I kept silence long after he had proven 
himself the most worthless knave and_heart- 
less craven that any Loomis had ever seen or 
known—utter silence for long after every one but 
herself had determined, finally and undoubtedly, 
that Ais silence would be eternal. When I began 
to love 

But it is useless to goon. Ido not know. I 
never shall. But, on the first page of my first 
year’s diary, I find it said that I love Lucy Lane ; 
so I have loved her, at the least, for more than 
twenty years. 

Had Sylvester kept his honor—I should have 
kept silence forever. 

Had he lived—honorable or dishonored—silence 
in my heart or speech on my lips would have had 
equal value with a woman like Lucy Lane—the 
value of utter worthlessness! I say this, be it to 
her credit or to her shame! Having loved Syl- 
vester, she would have clung to him through 
good report and evil report, through doubt of 
honor and surety of shame, as long as they both 
should live. While [—I—I—— 

O God, is it not hard that one man must win 
at so much expense of time and waste of agony 
that which a worthless wretch may have and keep 
—even for the asking ? 

My father is Lawrence Loomis. They used to 
call him “the great. Lawrence Loomis,” in the 
days when he was one of the finest financiers— 
one of the boldest and surest of speculators—that 
the world had ever known. I call him the great 
Lawrence .Loomis yet, remembering that Sylves- 
ter’s fall did not kill him, and knowing that he 
has paid every dollar of obligation that the most 
exalted sense of honor could possibly demand. 

Iam Lester Loomis. ‘‘ Only Lester Loomis,” 
they used to call me, when Lawrence Loomis’s 
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check was good for millions of dollars in New 
York, or for millions of pounds in London—when 
Sylvester Loomis was high and honored—when 
men ranked him almost next to his father—and 
when the friends of the two men (they were not 
in every case the same, not by any means) could 
not wait patiently for the old gentleman to call 
his son to his side, denominate the firm Loomis 
& Son, and win added honor and 
wealth. The firm ¢s Loomis &@ Son now, and 
‘only Lester Loomis” is the Son and the actual 
manager. Sylvester never quite reached the 
ready honor I have so toilsomely won. But I, 
sometimes, say bitterly ‘‘only Lester Loomis ” 
still—when I think of the years of labor I have 
given—and the talents I have used unstintedly— 
in the winning of wealth to the end that the stain 
on the name of Loomis might be a stain no longer. 
More and more bitterly do I sometimes say it— 
‘fonly Lester Loomis ”—when I think of my wife 
up-stairs, and ponder on what would be were it 
to be found false that Sylvester Loomis’s body 
died—true only that his manhood perished—and 
he coward enough to come skulking home again 
in some of the nights or days of the future. 
And yet, I am not bitter. I feel sure I am 
right in saying I am not. Why should I be ? 
Have I not all that the other man would have 
had—had he been true to his honor—his man- 
hood—his promise 


increased 


and to the man from whose 
life his life sprung? Slowly, but surely—God 
knows ‘how surely, and ILis pitying angels re- 
member with me how slowly it has been—I have 
gotten all in life that makes life worth the liv- 
ing : 
the 
the better—and—and—— 

The friendship of Ridley Royal! The friend- 
ship of the man I love bess of all the men in the 
world ! 


wife—home—business—the nearest place to 
heart of the father who loved the other boy 


I shall never forget when, nar where nor how | 
met Ridley Royal. It was on a Thursday —a 
Thursday in last January—the Thursday before 
the Friday on which Lucey Lane linked her life 
with mine. I would ask the reader, were I writ- 
ing for others than myself, for an opinion’ regard- 
ing Friday as a day on which to marry. I mar- 
ried on Friday, though I had rather have taken 
another day. But then—I was glad enough to 
have Lucy Lane on any terms—any terms short 
of dishonor. 

Did I write down the number of years we had 
been engaged ? Did I tell you, little book of 
mine, how long it had been since she gave me x 
reluctant consent ? Ten years! You cannot un- 
derstand it, pages of foolseap prisoned in polished 
red leather. And so 

But it would make no difference! No one 
reading this—no one with a keenly sensitive soul 
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—no one with quick sympathy and with ready 
tears—could, with a less experience than mine, 
understand it as it was. And, did I mean to ask 
a patient world to read it all, [ would not try to 
make the ten years of my waiting plain to the 
people of it. 

‘To promise—and postpone ! 
and to postpone again ! 
on—and on—with seemingly endless repetitions 
—that had been the history of these ten years 
during which her promise had been mine.  ‘To- 
ward the end of 1886, however, I had detected a 
change ; her doubts had seemed less marked, her 
denials less certain ; she had postponed the day 
toward which my whole life turned, less promptly 
and for a shorter and a shorter time as the weeks 
went on. I saw a new look growing into her 
beautiful and unfaded—her seemingly fadeless— 
face, and I knew I was near the realization of a!l 
my hopes. Unless the grave could open, and 
give up the dishonored dead, the heart of sturdy 
and unsullied honor was to be gratified—at last. 
It was the beginning of the end—unless Sylvester 


To promise once 
And so on—and 


more 


Loomis came again. 

And yet, in face of coming triumph, I needed 
all my patience. I needed it more, perhaps, than 
I ever had before. I sometimes wondered whether 
(iod had it in His Infinite Mind to make my un- 
eventful life an eventful one—in some unguessed 
way and in His own good time—and if faith and 
loyalty and patience must needs be thus tried in 
the crucible of mental agony, to the end that, in 
the fullness of time, in the coming of the stupen- 
dous crisis, He might be sure of me—and I of 
myself ? 

On Wednesday evening I called on Lucy Lane. 
I shall never forget the night—though less from 
what the night itself was than from what came 
afterward. 

‘*T gave my heart to your brother,” she said, 
simply, ‘‘so long ago that it seems as though I 
had lived forever—and loved him as long. And 
you—you—what have you dared try to do? To 
prove that when a woman has loved, really loved, 
truly loved, once—that she can learn the same 
lesson again, and at the hands of another man ? 
Do you wonder you have had to give twenty years 
to the task, and that it sometimes seems a hope- 
less one still ? In truth, Ido not wonder. Ilow 
can I? 

““Yousay youloveme. Idonotdoubtit. You 
have proved it all more bravely than ever knight 
of ancient time proved his faith and devotion to 
the lady of his love. Only a fool could ask more 
than you have given ; only the most utterly selfish 
heart in God’s universe could crave one-half as 
much. I like you—respect you—honor you—but 
—but—— 

‘* Well, Iam your promised wife. I have been 


that for many, many long years. But when you 
ask me ‘ When ?’ I have no answer ready. In a 
year—perhaps; in a month—maybe; possibly 
never !” 

And after that, the very next night, Thursday 
night, she sent for me—when I did not go unsum- 
moned. Shall I ever forget the words she said— 
ever in life or in death? And shall I ever for- 
get that on that Thursday I had made the ac- 
quaintance of Ridley Royal ? 

It was when I was seated in the private office, 
the morning’s letters read and answered, a little 
leisure on my hands, that I saw him coming—a 
man I had never seen before, but a man no one 
could ever forget, having seen him once. Tall, 
thin, straight, dark, with a face of almost super- 
natural beauty, and with such grace and dignity 
as one may imagine was half the charm of the 
ancient Grecian gods, he was a person you would 
pick out as the kingliest, stateliest man in the 
crowd, from a gathering of a million of the great 
ones of the earth. He was faultlessly dressed ; 
that I know. Though I have often tried to recall 
just what he wore—and have as often failed—and 
all the treacherous memory would have to do is to 
bridge less than a year. 

I was instinctively wondering who so striking a 
man could be—his residence—his business—and 
had half risen from my seat, ready to go to my 
window, that I might follow, with my eyes, for as 
long as he should remain in sight, this most fas- 
cinating stranger, when I saw that he had turned 
in at our door. I rose quickly; I moved more 
rapidly toward the door of my private office than 
I should have done to mect the wealthiest and 
most distinguished patron who honored us with 
his confidence and trusted us to make shrewdly 
his most profitable investments for him. And 
still, despite my unusual, undignified, unbusiness- 
like speed, this gentleman was inside my door be- 
fore I reached it. Manner and assurance had 
done for him more than they had ever done for 
any other man in all the years I could remember ; 
he had passed through the outer office, into my 
private office, and had not given his name to any 
one on the way; indeed, I doubt if any of my 
dazed subordinates had thought to ask him for it. 

To me, however, he tendered his card—hand- 
some, heavy, square, with ‘‘ COLONEL RIDLEY 
Roya.” engraved thereon. 

I accepted the card, mentioned my own name, 
and motioned the gentleman to a seat. 

[ waited 


But no, that would hardly be true. He spoke 
at once, without it being necessary for me to 
wait, and he spoke bluntly and startlingly enough. 

‘*T am starving,” he said. 

Looking the man in his eyes, I could not doubt 
him, No one, looking there, could fail to see 
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weakness and tremulousness beginning to shine 
through his mask of easy and gentlemanly grace. 

I caught myself wondering how many appeals 
the man had made in the great City of New York 
before he had chanced into my place of business 
—into the place of business of a man who would 
help him. I wondered how much longer he 
could live—whether he was really resolute enough 
to die, as he said, wearing the price of at least « 
vear’s existence in his jewels and clothing. I 
wondered whether he might not faint in my of- 
fice before I could proffer the aid I would surely 
bestow. 

I opened my desk. I took out a bottle and a 
glass. The man looked, in a larger degree than I 
had ever seen in the dirtiest and most wretched- 
looking outcast, as though he needed alcoholic 
aid—and needed it soon. I turned out a glass of 
liquor—such liquor as not every man can buy, un- 
less he can add influence and standing to the 
mere power of money—and reached it out toward 
Colonel Ridley Royal. 

But he shook his head, sturdily if sadly. 

“*T never drink,” he said. 

I reached my hand into my pocket, and fum- 
bled among some coins I had there. This was no 
man for silver. Not the dime you would give 
some ragged vagrant—not even the dollar you 
might hand to unfortunate gentility—would do 
for him. I found a gold piece—one for twenty 
collars—took it out, reached over and laid it in 
his hand. 

But he shook his head, once more, as he laid 
the vellow lump of metal on my desk. 

‘‘I do not wish money,” he said, plaintively ; 
‘IT am no beggar.” 

‘* What do you wish ?” I cried. 

“* Work,” was his simple answer. 

‘And what can you do?” 

‘«* Anything.” 

Well, I took the man at his word. I gave him 
work. I gave him a chair near my own. I gave 
him pen and ink. I set him to copying letters 
und documents relating to our most secret invest- 
ments and speculations. It was not until hours 
. fterward—indeed, it was not until my father, 
coming to the office, seeing the new-comer, ask- 
ing some questions and hearing my story, called 
iny attention to it—that I realized that this man 
had found employment, confidential and intimate 
employment, without any word having been 
spoken, on either side, regarding references ; ref- 
erences—none ; and yet; the humblest office-boy 
in our employ, trusted with nothing more impor- 
tant than sweeping and dusting around the closed 
desks and the locked safes, before the clerks came 
in the morning and after they had gone at night, 
could not have commenced Ais services without 
them. 
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And then, Thursday evening, Lucy Lane sent 
for me, as I have said. 

**T will marry you,” she said, her two hands in 
mine, before the door of her house was closed be- 
hind us, and our greetings hidden by it. 

“Yes,” I answered, moodily. For that was no 
more than she had often said. 

‘To-morrow, if you wish,” she whispered, 
shyly, and I took her in my arms. 

** Don’t—don’t !” she pleaded, almost savage in 
voice, almost reckless in manner. ‘Do you not 
see that I love Sylvester now, this hour, better 
than in all my life before ? Do you not see that 
I marry you because I need you—need you—NEED 
YoU 

‘Thank God you need me,” I whispered. 

‘“*“O man—man,” she moaned, turning away 
her head, ‘‘ you little know what you say. I pray 
God you never may?” 

So, on the morrow, one dream did come true ; 
in the evening of that day I called Lucy by the sa- 
cred name of wife. And if—as I too well know— 
I have much left to win, is it not true that a life 
not still heart-hungry is a life practically done ?— 
finished ?—all but laid away forever ? 

It has been a happy year—a happy, happy one. 
Shall I ever know another so blissful ? I do not 
know. Someway, somehow, across my heart there 
is the shadow of a fearful doubt. Strong, active, 
in perfect health and vigor, in the golden prime 
of manhood, is it not strange that I sometimes 
half fear that I shall not have another year at all ? 

The room is hot and close, bitter Winter weather 
though it is. I have been and opened the win- 
dow behind me. Outside the snow is falling 
fast. A breath from the wintry morning stirs 
and struggles in the room behind me. It is the 
new year—the glad new year—and I am so happy 
—happy. Last year has gone—gone; last year, 
with its triumphs of love and wealth and friend- 
ship. 

Behind me, the uneventful years of a slave toil- 
ing in the desert. With me, love—friendship— 
success. And in the future, oh—my—God 


CHAPTER II. 


January Ist, 1888.—I died last night! What 
a horrible thing that will be for some one to find, 
one of these days, written down in this book of 
mine! And yet, it is the simple truth! J died 
last night! They found me dead, in my room 
down-stairs, this morning. 

I am dead—dead! And yet I am not dead. 
Noone sees me. Noone hears me. No one feels 
my presence. But I go in and out, up and down, 
to and fro, freely as the viewless air goes so go I, 
and no human being either knows or guesses that 
Iam here. Friends go in and look upon my life- 
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less clay, and tremble at sight of the harmless 
thing I was; a sad-eyed widow creeps into the 
darkened room, and weeps over the body in which 

-only last night—I lived and moved and had my 
being, and she shudders and shrinks at sight of 
that which was, to eyes and touch, her husband 
only yesterday. 

But neither friend nor widow guess that I go 
with them along the dark hall, through a cold 
and vacant room or two, and stand and look down 
upon that which was I—but which is now I no 
longer—with an equal interest with them, and a 
curiosity I cannot think one of them can have. 
And I cannot reach them—I cannot touch them 
—cannot impress them. It is almost maddening 
—imaddening ! Not so much as a glimpse of form 
ov feature can I force upon any one of them—not 
amomentary sight, which might seem but the flut- 
ter of some storm-shaken curtain—or the shadow 
cast by it—a moment later. 

No sound—faint and far and low—can I man- 
age to make, with these immaterial fingers or 
these imponderable feet—no sound, vague and 
indistinct, for human superstition to shudder at 
and grow white over, one moment, while, the 
next instant, human logic rises to its God-given 
heights, and calls it the snapping of some nail 
wrenched by the frost—because, forsooth, what 
else could it be ? 


[ cannot make my presence felt in any way. 
No shadow can I cast—no chill impose. 
as I loiter just behind, turns a sudden white- 
faced anxiety over a shrinking shoulder, only to 


No one, 


laugh nervously, a moment later, and _prate 
learnedly of the leaky windows and the draughty 
Winter night. 

Whether I shall gain in powers—grow nearer to 
the humanity of the earth-life, from which I 
passed last night—as time goes on—or whether | 
am forever shut from all possibility of doin 
I could once do—I do not know. I am ignorant 
—ignorant—and so very weak—an infant in the 
world of spirit—a new being, unpurged from the 
passions and prejudices of an outgrown world, 
which longer knows me not, and which foolishly 
weeps over the abandoned clay which is no more 
Lester Loomis than the statued image of a divin- 
ity is the Almighty God—a little child in the uni- 
verse of souls, with the uses of his new organs 
and means all unlearned. I—I do not know. 
Death has slain wisdom and crucified strength ; 
and [ thought, only yesterday, that the grave was 
the gate to wisdom that was supernal and to pow- 
ers that were godlike. I—I go—go almost where 
I will, and doors neither open for me nor close 
behind ine ; I have my book ; it was in my safe, 
less than a half-hour ago, and the was 
locked ; in some paroxysm, which preceded 
death, I must have left a sentence uncompleted 


g as 


safe 
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—perhaps a word unfinished—and instinctively 
have thrown the volume into my safe, and closed 
and locked the door. Only Lester Loomis knew 
the combination by which the safe in his subur- 
ban home, his private, personal safe, could be 
opened ; none other save himself and Sylvester 
Loomis ever knew it; and they said—twenty 
years ago—that Sylvester Loomis was dead ; they 
said—less than half of twenty hours since—that 
Lester Loomis is dead, too, And yet, I have my 
book, and I am penning the history of my first 
day after death in it; I have my book, and still 
I fancy that I did not get it in so gross , 
turning a material knob—a knob of polished 
metal—so many turns to the right, and so many 
more to the left—would have been. My thoughts 
are falling into order on these white pages, and 
neither the tears of innocence nor the blood of 
guilt—the smiles of love nor the scowls of hatred 

ean add aught to them or subtract aught from 
them in all the years of the endless ages of eter- 
nity. And still, I hardly think [I am using the 
pen as the hand of the dead man, now lying in 
the room across the hall, used it in this room and 
at this desk last night. I—I think And— 
and—I do not think 

But I know, oh, so little! How can I? I 
only died last night. Only one thing I know. 
I have solved, for myself, and for all time and all 
eternity, the ancient cry of the races of earth: 
“Tf a man die, shall he live again?” 

Death is wonderfully different from life —so 
unlike that I can neither understand it nor ex- 
plain it. And yet, so like life is it, that I found 
hours necessary to a realization of the change 
through which I had passed—hours necessary for 
me to understand that humanity, with all its 
faith, all its history, all its temple-shrined and 
martyr-sanctified truth, had still no better thing 
to say of Lester Loomis than that he is dead—no 
better tribute to pay his memory than a flood of 
bitter tears. 

When I awoke this morning—— 


a way as 


Or does my new state demand a new form of 
words ? 

I feel that in me which tells me I shall never 
sleep again—never need sleep more—and if thas 
be true, can I say that I slept last night? Can 
I say I awoke this morning? Shall I not, rather, 
change the language to fit the new thought which 
I would clothe in it ? 

When I found consciousness this morning I 
was standing half-way up the stairs—the stairs 
leading from the hall outside this room to tke 
hall and rooms above. I had no recollection of 
having risen and dressed—though I did not doubt 
that I was properly clothed ; I had no memory of 
having finished my writing in my book last night, 
nor of having gone to my room and my bed; I 
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say I had no memory of any of these events, 
which, because they should have happened be- 
tween my last-remembered consciousness of the 
night and the first-found consciousness of the 
morning, it would be humanly wise and logical 
to reason had happened; but I say, with equal 
firmness, that I had no thought of the need of 
such a memory. A ghost’s experience, if you 
please to put it so, it was none the less far enough 
removed from a ghostly one; I had started from 
some deep reveric, myself, in the days when I had 
a body and a name and place in the world, scores 
of times, with the events of hours of my immedi- 
ate past as utterly missing as these were then. 
No human being, I'll venture to say, has lived to 
the years Lester Loomis reached, and failed of 
the experience, in the flesh, which has been mine 
so many, many times, and which was mine in the 
spirit, this morning. 

And as for my personality—my identity—I was 
as calmly and serenely conscious of it as I 
was of anything in my life. 


7] 


In—my—life : 


ever 


I change the form of words, again, to 
meet the change cf worlds? Must I modify, on 
the hither side of death, the casy and natural 
statement I would have penned so unquestioningly 
last night ? 
tainly and consciously 


Or must 


Shall I cay I was Lester Loomis, cer- 
Lester Loomis, as surely as 
I had ever been in my—imy—e-ristence ? 

My wife opened her door, and came out. She 
looked worn and haggard. I had never seen her 
look like that before. She had evidently had a 
hard night-—a hard one. 

I heard the child ery in the room from which 
she and turned, with the 
smile on her face that I had ever seen there—a 
smile which drowned care and weariness in 
glory, and transfigure| the face that had ever 
lacked but little of perfection in my eyes—and 
went in to soothe and cheer the darling one—her 
child, and mine! 

And I—I stood on the stairs and waited for her. 

Ilow long I waited I do not know. It did not 
seem long to me, not very long. What could 
minutes count in comparison with twenty years ? 

She came out. She came slowly down the 
stairs. My cyes level into hers 
seemed to shine straight into my mine; and, 
though that was true, she gave me no smile of 
welcome—no look of recognition ; she seemed to 
look through me, and beyond me. 

I reached out my arms to catch her. 


came, she tenderest 


its 


looked hers > 


She made 
no motion to escape me. There was nothing of 
in look or in action. But I could not 
hold her; I did not seem to touch her; I caught 
myself thinking curiously of the way in which I 
had once ridden on a locomotive, at the rate of 
eixty miles an hour, an of how little we found a 


evasion 
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wall of mountain-mist to matter, though just be- 
fore we struck into its sharply defined margin it 
looked like a wall of granite. Nothing, perhaps, 
in the fact that my wife passed me on the stairs, 
unseeing and unresponsive, to remind me of such 
a scene ; but a detailed history of humanity would 
be a detailed history of unreasoned and unreason- 
able suggestions. 

I reached forward for a kiss. She turned nei- 
ther to the right nor the left. Neither coquetry 
nor abhorrence shone in her eyes. But, straight- 
way, though I had stood in her very path, she 
was beyond me and below me ; and I was standing 
still, where I had stood, looking down at her. 

She paused, in a dark corner where the stairs 
turn, and looked up—not at me, then down—at 
nothing. 

She raised her hands, wearily, and with a gest- 
ure of pathetic despair. 

‘Where was‘he ?” she muttered, agonizedly ; 
‘‘where was he last night? O God—God—it 
would be terrible, so terrible, if he should let his 
love grow cold after all—after all !” 

And I knew she was thinking of me, and of 
that which must be forever impossible — after 
my twenty years! 

I tried to call after her, to speak words of love 
down to her, but suddenly the distance seemed 
very great, and speech an art I had forgotten. 
Did I utter words? Or did I not? Only Om- 
niscience knows. At any rate, she heard nothing. 
She went on—on—on—down the stairs—unheed- 
and alone. O God—God—if she could onl7 


ng 


it 
have gone into that horrible room, with some 
pressure on her lips that she might have guessed 


was not impossibly my kiss—some sound at the 
auditory doors of her brain that she could not 
dare say were not my words of love—some touch 
along the graceful curves of her: supple waist 
that any woman should know for a lover’s arm, 
if lovers live again—some flitting shadow, just be- 
fore my sweetheart’s eyes, as tall as I, and as 
broad, and with a deathless affection shining 
where she might half guess the shadow had eyes 
and lips and a smile. O God—God—if some- 
thing of that could have been! And I doubt not 
it might have been, been in very truth, been i: 
this modern and prosaic and every-day sort of 
world of ours (yours, I mean), if only she had 
loved me as long and as well as I had loved her. 
Sut, as it was, she went alone—and unwarned ! 

She tapped at the door of the room—my room. 
There was no answer, of course ; how could.there 
have been? Had she not just passed me on the 
Had she forgotten that ? I laughed, si- 
lently, as I had never laughed before at the 
woman I loved, as I shall never laugh at her again 
—so help me God! Can it be that the touch ef 
death had reached deeper than the mere physica! ? 
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Had the blow that had stricken me down in the 
prime of life made me half mad as well ? 

She tapped again, timidly; she hesitated a mo- 
ment, then she opened the door, went in, and 

I pray God I may never hear such a cry again as 
broke from her lips. Shriek after shriek, scream 
after scream, rang and thundered through the 
house — faded and died into a moaning half-si- 
lence—and then grew again into a mighty wail of 
agony. I heard footsteps running here and there 
—and still I stood as though dazed, stupefied— 
doing nothing, saying nothing, and not run- 
ning, swift-footed, to the aid of the woman | 
had sworn to love and protect. I did not un- 
derstand it then; I wondered where and how 
all my powers of volition had escaped me; I 
do not quite understand it now. But I sit here, 


alone, warm in this icy room, writing easily in the‘ 


pitehy darkness, which, luminous and clear to me 
{o-night, would have been as gloomy and impene- 
trable to me, twenty-four hours ago, as the room 
in which they have laid that in which Lester 
Ioomis ence lived—that which they mistakenly 
call Lester Loomis now— would be to the dead 
eyeballs of that nameless thing to-night. I sit 
! ere, and I wonder and I ponder. Could it be that 
I failed to help her, this peerless woman to whom 
I gave the ardent love of a life-time, simply be- 
cause my pledge to her had no later limit than 
‘until death do us part ”? 

There were shrieks of horror from the women 
fervants—to mingle with those of their mistress. 
There were stifled exclamations of surprise and 
alarm from the men in my employ. There were 
hurriedly whispered consultations among them, 
and muttered decisions that this one must be sent 
for, and that and that. Dr. Kingsford’s 
name was mentioned ; so the matter must be seri- 
They spoke of my wife’s aged mother ; so 
the case must be very serious. They named my 
father ; and, when they spoke of him, I felt, 
though I knew not why, that somethipg must 
be true that was as serious as anything in all the 
world could possibly be. They did not name my 
friend, and I was too shocked and stricken to put 
in even a feeble protest. They did not name me; 
but what of that? Did I not follow them, si- 
lently, as they carried my wife, in a dead faint, 
up the stairs and into her own room ? And was 
I not thankful that they were kind enough to 
spare me the task of giving aid or issuing orders ? 

I crept into my wife’s room. I seated myself 
in a far corner of the apartment. I rested my 
elbows upon my knees, sunk my dejected chin 
into my tremulous palms, and watched the physi- 
cian and the servants work over my wife. I did 
nothing; I said nothing; every sense — every 
power—seemed to have been steeped in some 
And no one turned a friendly 


one, 


Ous, 


lethean potion. 


THE END. 


face my way, with cither question or suggestion 
on kindly lips. God help me—I did not know 
nor understand. I thought that all the danger 
which had menaced my house had come near the 
woman I worshiped. I thought, poor fool that I 
was, that the woman Dr. Kingsford revived from 
one fainting fit—only to have the same thing to 
do over and over again—was the only Loomis who 
had stood near the gates which open down into 
the valley of the shadow. And when, noon hay- 
ing come and gone, he rested from his labors, for 
a little, and said, gravely, ‘‘ She will live,” I, 
though I said nothing aloud, said, in the silence 
of myself, *‘ Thank God !” 

Lucy’s mother had arrived hours ago. 
came, of course, to her daughter’s side at once. 
She talked at some length with Dr. Kingsford, 
aloud, of her daughter’s condition, in a strangely 
hushed and inaudible whisper, which greatly an- 
noyed me, of sdéme oxe or some thing else, some- 
one or something the identity of which I could 
not fathom. She had kindly greetings for all the 
servants who assisted at her daughter's bedside, 
but she did not speak—nor nod—nor even smile 
I thought it strange, and wondered if 
it was that she did not see me ; to be sure, I did 
ik, but I thought she was looking straight 
at me when I smiled and nodded. 

I heard my father’s voice—oh, so inexpressibly 
sad and broken—in the room below. It must be 
that he felt he would be out of place in a lady's 
room, though he could not bear to go away until 
he knew the best—or the worst. 

So sad were his tones that I felt sure no one 
had said to him the good words I had heard Dr. 
Kingsford say; so I rose, to go down and tell 
him. 

And then, just then, there came a ring at the 
door-bell—a quick, aggressive, challenging sort of 
ring. Should I find it necessary to rewrite my 
statement, casting my thought in some new form 
to the end that it might apply to a being without 
blood or brain, heart or muscle, if I wrote that 
the sound quickened my every pulse and stimu- 
lated every sense as wine would have done—yes- 
terday? I should have known that ring any- 
where—in any world ; I shall know it, again, if I 
hear it a million ages from now, in some new uni- 
verse that earthly telescopes have as yet found no 
tell-tale glitter of, to hint to men its existence. 
It was the ring of Colonel Ridley Royal—the im- 
petuous pull of the hand that had played more of 
friendship’s melodies on my sensitive heart-strings 
than had that of any other person who had ever 
lived. Know it ? I did. And it seemed that 
my wife knew it, too ! 

I saw her stretch herself upon her bed. A 
tremor shook her limbs. Her face grew paler. if 
possible, than it had been a momeut before. Iler 


She 


—to me. 
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chin took on a new firmness; I saw her jaws 
square themselves, as though she were called 
upon to face and vanquish some loathed and 
dreaded foe. She raised herself, weakly but res- 
olutely, on her elbow. She laid one hand im- 
pressively on Dr. Kingsford’s shoulder. Her other 
urm was extended, and one long finger seemed 
to point the way of Fate. 

«Tell Colonel Ridley Royal,” she said, sternly, 
‘that he cannot pass the threshold of my house. 
Go at once, Dr. Kingsford, and tell him your- 
self !” 

Her house, indeed ? And my dearest friend 
denied ? I followed the doctor from the room. 
Of course, it was best to have no scene. If Luey 
had found herself growing jealous of Ridley 
Royal, why, it only proved that she had found 
herself growing fond of me. If Lucy wished it 
so, he must remain outside—for to-day. Even a 
woman’s most foolish whims should be held sa- 
cred—when a man had toiled to win her for al- 
most thrice seven years. But I would go with 
the doctor. I would explain and modify what he 
might say. I would blunt the sharp edge of any 
word which might have wounded him. I would 
send him from my door, to be sure, send him 
away for a day or two—because Lucy demanded 
it. But I would send him away more my friend 
than ever. 

I went down the stairs, at Kingsford’s side, 
and, busy with my own thonghts, I said nothing 
to him. 

I thought the doctor busy too, for he not only 
caid nothing, but did not even look my way. 

We were not long in reaching the door. But 
my father had been for us. Ridley 
Royal was gone, just as Lucy had wished him to 
And I had had no opportunity to temper 
any curt words of dismissal the old man might 
have used. I did not quite like it ; indeed, I did 
not like it at all. I wondered if my father had 
known my wife’s wishes, and if so, how? If on 
her account he had sent away my friend, I was 
ready to thank him; if he had done it of and for 
himself, I—I was not ! 

The doctor turned and entered my private 
room. In all my former acquaintance with him 
I had deemed him a gentleman. Now, I named 
him a boor. For he made no pause, said no word 
cf apology. It was only by sheer good luck that 
I managed to slip in behind him. Indeed, one of 
the questions I am pondering to-night is this: 
Hid I get in before the doctor closed the door, or 
did I not? 

I looked around the room, somewhat curiously, 
and mentally made note of‘some changes I could 
not understand. My favorite arm-chair had been 
pushed away into an obscure corner. My desk 
had been moved some feet from its usual place. 


too soon 
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An Oriental rug, of wonderful beauty and of al- 
most fabulous value—a rug on which no human 
foot had ever fallen until that day—lay on the 
floor just where my chair and my desk should 
have been. And a group of sad-voiced men, 
having my father for its centre, stood just there 
and talked in whispers. And when one of them 
would, as happened now and then, set his foot 
upon my 


rug, as if by accident, his shrinking 
step, as he removed it, seemed less an apprecia- 


tive tribute to its value than it did an awesome 
action born of fear and cradled in superstition. 

All this I saw—and—and more. 

As the crowd broke away a little, to let the 
physician pass, and to allow any other to go, too, 
who followed close in his footsteps, I saw that my 
sofa carried a ghastly load. Long, gaunt, utterly 
silent; a dead man, beyond a doubt, but with a 
snowy sheet covering him from head to foot. Did 
you ever notice how long a dead man always is ? 
Is there any other time when one so appreciates 
a man’s height, and marvels at‘it,as when the 
day has come when it shall rise from its dead 
level no more forever ? A dead man lay there ! 
Who? Why? And was it he who had given 
my poor wife the shock that had almost 
whelmed her ? I looked around me; there stood 
my father; there stood almost every person of 
prominence in the little suburban place in which 
I had my home. Why had a dead man 
brought into my house ? into my room ? 
had my permission been tunasked ? Could it be 
Sylvester ? I had always had a half belief that 
he was not dead—a half expectation that he would 
come again. But never, in all my wildest dreams 
of the way in which he might come to us, had I 
ever pictured anything like this! - Pathetic as 
any event any historian ever put on record—more 
pathetic than aught that romancer ever invented 
—that it would be for a woman to go down, un- 
warned, to meet the lover shé*lost twenty years 
ago—yes, and that, too, would‘it be for her hus- 
band to go down, thus, and meet his only brother 
face to face ! 

The doctor drew near the dead man. IL stood 
at his very side. He laid his hand on the kindly 
concealing sheet—and hesitated. Have you ever 
noticed how much of reluctance and delay many 
men manifest in their dealings with the dead ? 

His hand clutched the sheet firmly, even while 
he waited. He leaned forward—slowly. And I 
—O God, I leaned forward, too! 

I leaned forward! And, as God is my witness, 
I had not the remotest suspicion of the truth. I 
had not found, not yet, that the flesh and I would 
know one another no more—until the dawning oi 
the Day of the Resurrection ! 

I leaned forward! Dr. Kingsford drew down 
the long white cloth, nervously and suddenly at 


over- 


been 


Why 
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the last, and I looked down upon Lester Loomis— 
down on dead Lester Loomis ! 

Dead ? Lester Loomis dead ? 

Dead! Dead beyond a doubt ! 

And, if so, O merciful God, who was 1?—what 
was 1? 

I opened my lips. 
soul—moving and willing and feeling—knowing 
and understanding—I tried as hard to shriek out 
my frenzied terror as any human being, still in 
the body, but locked in an icy trance, ever tried 
to call from his coffin when the falling clods on 
its lid began the tolling of his saddest of requiems. 
I tried to shout. But no faintest of whispers 
from my shadowy lips stirred the awful silence. 
In the world, but out of it, I must face my future 
—alone! These men among whom I had lived 
for so long could do nothing for me—absolutely 
nothing! They could not even guess at my 
needs, and the truth! 

The doctor drew the cloth over my face again. 
He motioned to those standing near me. And 
they all withdrew. They left me there, my dead 
self lying in pathetic silence beneath the unavail- 
ing glance of the equally silent living self. They 
left us there—the real Lester Loomis, and that 


I tried to cry—I—a living 


which had been the machine to do his every will, 
express his every passion, share his every joy and 


sorrow, for more than thirty-six years. They left 
us—me—alone with ourselves—or myself—and 
with God ! 

* * * * * * 

I tried to be a good man, my whole life long. 
I held firmly and faithfully to the fundamentals 
of religion. I always believed in a life beyond 
death, and realized that all men, myself included, 
were mortal. I ought not to be surprised at find- 
ing that true which I always expected would be 
true. Iam only having the experience that hun- 
dreds of millions of my race—good men and bad 
men—tender women—innocent children—have 
had in all the ages of the past—the experience 
that all who come after me must eventually en- 
dure. And should I fear? Should I not rather 
rejoice? And may I not hope, if my suspicions 
prove true, and those I dearly love still need my 
aid, that I shall be given time in which to serve, 
and helped to find a way in which to do it ? 

I am not only getting philosophical, I am get- 
ting critical as well. I am wondering whether I 
have written correctly, and, if not, how I am to 
change—either what I have written, or my style 
of work for the future—to make the expression of 
thought 

Thought ? There it is again! I may as well 
give up such a task as the one which confronts 
me. Do ghosts think? Probably not. I have 
been inclined to regard a brain as a necessary fac- 
tor in thinking, and decay has already set up its 
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awful empire in the brain I used only a day ago, 
Ah, well! I may as well let humanity have my 
story in a way humanity can understand — for | 
must not forget that, dead, 1am writing for an au- 
dience I should have shrunk from taking into my 
confidence while living ; I must not forget that I 
am not merely willing, but that Iam ardently anx- 
ious, that in some way, at some time, these lines 
and words shall see the light—know the publicity 
of type—and become a portion of the heritage 
(perhaps a blessed one, and God grant it so) of a 
world-wide humanity ; nor must I forget, least of 
all must I forget, that I have a vague and uneasy 
suspicion that only by the coming of what I am 
writing into the light of day, under the interested 
eyes of men who are mortal— mortal as I was 
once—can that equal and exact justice, to good 
and to bad alike, be done as done it should be. 
And—as for suspicion—presentiment—premoni- 
tion—O God—God—I cannot forget what I am 
now—nor what I felt and feared last night ! 

They carried me out of this room, early this 
evening, and laid me in another apartment. 
Poor fools ! poor deluded fools !—men with a faith 
on their lips which fails so utterly when so awful 
a test as the real presence of death actually comes 
—they say they carried me out and laid me there! 
They say 

But let me neither cavil nor criticise, scoff nor 
scorn. Ifow many times, I wonder, when I was a 
man, did I do for a friend what they did, this 
evening, for me? And how many times have I 
said as they have said ? 

Ah me! Ah me! In those old days I was on 
the other side of the black curtain which shut 
down sharply between the two worlds—the world 
of a fleeting past and the world of an eternal pres- 
I was as ignorant, then, as they are now, of 
watchful eyes and listening ears and jealous souls 
in the empty corners where nothing was. But 
OQ humanity, humanity, would crime ever dare 
come arrogantly, affection less than sincerely sor- 
rowful, friendship other than sound and true to 
the heart’s very core, into the presence of those 
who have gone above and beyond thee—if you 
could only know—if you could only know ? 

There are watchers in the room yonder, caring 
for the man who lies there dead. Sometimes the 
tones are low and guarded—indeed, they usually 
are—as though mankind had some sort of an 
inherited dread lest the of the dead are 
not dulled. But, ever and anon, a joyful tone 
—a merry word—perchance an ill-timed jest— 
ripples forth as though in spite of itself. And, 
once or twice, I have caught the sound of sub- 
dued laughter. 

Laughter? How can they be so cruel ? Might 
they not guess that it grates harshly on the sensi- 
bilities of the one who was and is not ?—on the 
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ears 
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feelings of the man who is so near them that he on its very threshold, with all its possibilities—all 

. can see and hear all—all—while he is so far its dangers—all 
I away that he can give neither word nor sign ! But they have their excuse, their good and suffi- 
Laughter ? They might laugh freely, so far cient and valid excuse. They do not know (how 
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as it can hurt or harm the man who has died out can they ?) that I sit here, in the darkness that 
of one world—and is done with it. But, consid- is not less than light to me, and pen my thoughts 
ering the one who has just been born into an- and feelings, my hopes and fears. They do not 
other, the one who stands, halting and trembling, know that I weich and consider the words ip 
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which a freed spirit should clothe its ideas, only 
to be forced back to the inevitable conclusion that 
one who needed hours in which to learn that he 
had lost his body may need months in which to 
free himself from terms and phrases that will 
have, on the pen of a ghost, much of ambiguous- 
ness and doubtful propriety. 

And 
them have their merry hour, even in the chamber 
of death. 
lief, perhaps, and God grant it may—for they 


so—let them laugh if they will! Let 


It may serve as a distraction and a re- 


have their cares and their dreads—even as [ have 
mine. And my present ordeal not one of them 
can escape. 
in the morning. 
There is much of mystery, and many whisperings, 
in this Ilad the shock to my 
wife been less, the inquest would have commenced 
to-day. I am better satisfied as it is, for I am 
tired—tired. I doubt not I am very tired, fora 
ghost. It is weary work, perhaps, this severing 
of the soul from the body. 

There is to be an inquest. Iam glad. [I shall 
be present, of course. And, though logic and 
philosophy would agree in deciding that, being 


There is to be an inquest 


house of death. 


To be 
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AccorDING to Dr. Madden’s trustworthy but 
terribly discursive biography of Lady Blessington, 
the date of her migration from Seamore Place to 
(ore House, Kensington Gore, formerly the resi- 
dence of William Wilberforce, was early in 1836. 
She continued to occupy the latter house until 
April, 1849, when, from causes with which the 
world is familiar, the establishment was broken 
up and she retired to Paris, where her death from 
apoplexy took place in the following June. From 
what I have been told—my own acqtaintance 
with Lady Blessington having been limited to the 
last few years of her London career—her style of 
living was on a far more expensive scale after her 
installation at Gore House than it had previously 
been, and her social circle considerably enlarged. 
Then, as indeed it always continued to be, her 
drawing-room was the favorite resort of celebrities 
of every kind, English and foreign, a few of 
whom, including Bulwer, Disraeli and Moore, 
are graphically described by N. P. Willis in his 
‘*Pencilings by the Way.” vis- 
itors at different periods were Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, Lord Brougham, Alfred de Vigny, Dick- 
ens, James Smith, Countess Guiccioli, Dr. Quin, 
Macready and the irrepressible Vicomte d’Arlin- 
court, whose letters to his hostess, published by 
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dead, it cannot possibly make any difference to 
me, I must confess to an exceedingly great curi- 
osity regarding the cause of my death. 


Did the heart falter, and stop? Did some 


great artery clog with something thicker than the 
scarlet flood it was wont to carry? Did lungs 


shut life’s door against life’s air? Did something 
What was it that happened ? 


Ilow and why did I die ? 


break in my brain ? 
Living, I would 
that which it were paradoxical to write here and 
now ; [would say that J aa dying to know! 
Last night, Lester Loomis died. That is a fact 
which no logic can controvert. That is a catastro- 
phe which no miracle can undo. Lester Loomis 
diel—aged thirty-six, and something more. Le- 
ter Loomis died, his journey of life not hais 
walked out, his sun of destiny still to the east of 


existence’s meridian. For, Lester Loomis should 


have lived to be eighty, at least, unless—— 

gut [ cannot finish that ! O God—God 
too horrible—too horrible 

It is getting lonesome here, even for a ghost. 
Pll finish my writing. T’ll put away my book. 
And then I'll go in and sit with my dead self cud 
the watchers for awhile! 


continued, 
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Dr. Madden, are epistolary curiosities unsurpassa- 
ble for self-complacency and overweening conceit. 

When I first saw Lady Blessington I was par- 
ticularly struck by the unaffected kindliness of 
her manner, and by the entire absence of forma.- 
ity in her reception of a comparative stranger. 
say comparative, for although I had never met her 
before, I had contributed for some years to one or 
two annuals under her editorship, and had been 
frequently in correspondence with her. She had 
then passed the prime of life, but was still han:- 
some, and in her youth—as, indeed, the portraits 
by Lawrence, Chalon and Parris sufficiently testify 
—must have been extremely beautiful ; her figure 
had suffered more than her face from the inroads 
of time, but, despite its redundancy, neither lacked 
distinction nor grace. Her voice was low—* an 
excellent thing in woman”’—and rich in tone: 
and a not unpleasing sowpgon of Milesian accent 
gave an additional zest and piquancy to her livciy 
conversation. 

Lady Blessington seldom received visitors until 
late in the afternoon, her mornings being devoted 
to literary work; her income from this source 
averaged for a considerable period a thousand a 
year, but was subsequently reduced to little more 
than half that sum, partly owing to the gradually 
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decreasing circulation of the annuals, and partly 
to the failure of Mr. Charles Heath, by which she 
lost seven hundred pounds. ‘To this latter finan- 
cial collapse she alludes in the following hitherto 
unpublished letter, addressed to a Puris corre- 
spondent, a portrait of whose wife had been ac- 
cepted by her for the ‘* Book of Beauty”: 
**Gore House, April 4th, 1845. 

“My Dear Mr. : I know not when I have been so 
mortified and vexed as this morning, when I received a 
communication from the proprietors of the * Book of 
Beauty,’ stating their determinaton not to insert in that 
work the portraits (however great their merit and beauty) 
painted by foreign artists. Had I been aware of this reso- 
lution I would not have given you the trouble of sending 
over the graceful and charming portrait of Mrs. ame 
received it on Tuesday, and we were all greatly pleased 
with it. I wrote to the proprietors the next day, and sent 
them the drawing, anticipating that I should receive their 
thanks for procuring so great an attraction for the book. 
Judge then of my disappointment and annoyance at the 
illiberal regulation they have made—a regulation which 
excludes several charming portraits from the work, and 
which has no other ground than the professed one of em- 
ploying only English artists, in order to conciliate the 
English press. I have protested against this monstrous 
illiberality, and hoped to have induced the proprietors of 
the ‘ Book of Beauty’ to abandon it; but they will not 
adopt my counsel, and to my great regret Iam forced to 
decline the portrait. When the ‘ Book of Beauty’ aud 
‘Keepsake’ were in Mr. C. Heath’s hands I had carte 
blanche to select all the illustrations. He unfortunately 
failed in business five years ago, by which I lost a very 
large sum; and ever since the management of the illus- 
trations of both works has been consigned to the assignees 
(four in number), who are as destitute of taste as they are 
impracticable. I am so vexed at this recent resolution, 
which deprives me of the honor of gracing my pages with 
Mrs. ’s portrait, that, were it not that my resigna- 
tion as editress would involve the loss of all the money 
due to me, I would certainly send it in. I rejoice, how- 
ever, that, though the illiberal feelings to which the as- 
signees pander deprive me of the charming face of your 
wife in my book, I cannot be deprived of seeing in both 
my annuals the clever and graceful productions of your 
pen. Pray present my best compliments to Mrs. ———, 
in which my nieces and Count d’Orsay unite, and believe 
me, my dear Mr. , your obliged 

‘*M. Biessineron.” 


The dinners at Gore House were on a very 
sumptuous scale, but the company, exclusive of 
the hostess, her two pretty nieces, Marguerite and 
Nelly Power, and Count d’Orsay, rarely exceeded 
four, or at most half a dozen. 

On one occasion I had the good fortune to meet 
Lord Brougham there, who, being a privileged 
person, eschewed evening dress, and appeared in 
his well-known ‘‘ checks”; from the time he en- 
tered the room to his final departure he com- 
yletely monopolized the conversation, talking 
incessantly on every conceivable subject, and en- 
chaining the attention of all present by the 
shrewdness of his remarks and the pungency 
of his humor, 
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It seldom happened that an evening passed 
Without a constant relay of visitors dropping in 
on their way from one house to another, and 
often remaining until long after midnight. In 
this most pleasant of sa/ons every variety of topic 
was in turn discussed, from the latest. political 
rumor to the book of the day, or the triumph of 
Jenny Lind. 

Even during the years immediately preceding 
the ‘‘ break-up,” the receptions at Gore House 
underwent no change ; nor, whatever foreknowi- 
edge of the impending disaster its inmates may 
have had, was its near approach suspected by out- 
siders ; so that, when at length the crash came, 
and the many valuable objects and art-treasures 
had been dispersed by the auctioneer’s hammer, 
the unexpected collapse of one of the most popu- 
lar houses in London caused a mingled feeling «f 
surprise and regret. I was absent from England 
at the time of the sale, and knew nothing about 
it until it was over; according to Dr. Madden, 
however, it realized (all expenses paid) nearly 
£12,000. 

As a novelist and miscellaneous writer, Lady 
Blessington enjoyed for some years a fair share 
of popularity, but the success of her books was 
ephemeral, and the present generation knows lit- 
tle or nothing about them. I can remember when 
** The Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman” and 
‘The Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre ” were 
in everybody’s hands, whereas now it would be a 
matter of some difficulty to find any one who has 
even heard of, much less read, them. Occasion- 
ally, perhaps, those in the habit of studying book- 
sellers’ catalogues may come across a second-hand 
copy of ‘Conversations with Lord Byron,” or 
**'The Idler in Italy” ; but even these, by far the 
best things she ever wrote, are nearly if not quiie 
forgotten. 

Time has dealt less harshly with Count d’Orsay. 
His merit as a painter and sculptor may possibly 
have been overestimated during his life, but his 
undeniable artistic qualities are still appreciated 
at their real value. Who may now be the owners 
of the very remarkable picture of Our Saviour, 
exhibited in London some forty years ago; and of 
the life-like portrait of the Duke of Wellington, 
Iam unable to say; but specimens of his gallery 
of contemporary portraits drawn in profile may 
now and then be met with, and command govi| 
prices. 

This most interesting collection includes froin 
two hundred to three hundred notabilities of that 
period, both male and female, the former pre- 
dominating ; scarcely a name of any distinction 
in political, literary or fashionable circles being 
absent from the list. From Byron, Wellington 
and Louis Napoleon to Dickens, Carlyle and 
Lundseer, the celebrities of by-gone days are t» 
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be found in this pictured ol/a-podrida ; and what 
materially enhances the value of the collection is 
the fact that many of the portraits of less im- 
portant personages exist in no other form. 

I saw a good deal of D’Orsay during his last 
years in Paris, where he lived very retired, and 
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rarely quitted his studio. Shortly before his 


death, which took place in August, 1852, he 
gave me a clever sketch by himself of Frédéric 
Lemaitre as Robert Macaire, which I have care- 
fully preserved as a precious memorial of one of 
the most gifted and amiable men I have known. 


BY S'R THOMAS LAWRENCE, 


“ MIGGLES.” 


By Tom P, MORGAN, 


‘‘How po you feel to-day, Miggles ?” 

‘* Middlin’,” was the answer, in an almost ace 
centless drawl. 

That was the reply Miggles had made every 
day to inquiries concerning the state of his 
health. Ever since he had begun to be ailing 
it had been the same. For several days past 
he had hardly left his bed, but each time, when 
Jack Reno came, it was ‘‘ middlin’.” And to- 
day, although able to sit outside of his shanty 
in a tilted chair, he was still only “ middlin’.” 

‘** Hope you'll be able to be at the wedding. 
Thursday night, you know.” 

‘* Wisht I could,” returned Miggles. «Ort, 
by good rights, to give you a weddin’-present, 


. < 
“FOR A MOMENT HE STOOD THERE OUTSIDE THE WINDOW, CLUTCHING THE SILL.” ... . ‘‘ HE WAS SILENT A LITTLE 
WHILE AS HE STAGGERED FORWARD, AND THE OLD MULE FOLLOWED SLOWLY AFTER HIM.” 
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Jack, but thar don’t seem nuth’n’ fer me to give 
you, less’n it’s Solomon, thar, an’ I don’t reckon 


you-—— 

‘* No, Miggles.” interrupted Jack Reno, heart- 
ily. *‘*I don’t think I should know what to do 
with him.” 

‘“ Wal,” confessed the other, ‘Solomon don’t 
han’some so mighty much, that’s a fact ; but he’s 
u heap o’ company. But, bein’s you’re goin’ to 
vit married, yon won’t need company o’ that 
kind.” 

As Miggles had said, Solomon was not beau- 
tiful; mules rarely are, and Solomon was very 
homely, even for.a mule. He was large, gaunt, 
and of an indescribable clay-bank yellow color. 
The long hair of the previous Winter had not all 
been properly shed from his dingy sides, and 
clinging in patches, gave him a partially woolly 
and wholly shabby. appearance. As he poked 
about, eating the grass in front of the shanty, his 
dirty old face wore a look of simple, homely hon- 
esty. 

‘*T want you to be sure to be there,” said Reno. 
‘** And if you think you can come and stand it, 
I'll have Bob Slacker bring you over in his buck- 
board.” 

It did not seem that the man whom genial Jack 
Reno wished to make his guest could ever be 
metamorphosed by any method of transformation 
into a person of festal appearance. He was sin- 
gularly characterless and unimportant-looking— 
this Miggles. As insignificant he seemed as the 
deserted settlement of which he was the only 
human inhabitant. His drawling voice had an 
apologetic whine to it, and even his old hat-brim 
drooped deprecatingly. He looked spiritless, 
sneaking and chronically ashamed of himeelf in 
a mild fashion. 

With the exception of the visitor, everything 
about, animate and inanimate, looked apologetic 
and droopy. The shanty-honse and the rickety 
stable—all that remained of the settlement of 
Sumner—looked as if, speaking, they would beg 
pardon for disfiguring the face of the prairie with 
their homely shapes. Solomon’s honest, dirty 
old face had an humble expression. Even the 
grass lopped and lolled lazily on the ground 
around the cabin. 

But the visitor, Ranchman Jack Reno, had no 
part in the picture of apathy. Strong-limbed, 
brown-faced, with a clear gaze and a hearty voice, 
he seemed scarcely of the same race as the man 
who crouched in the door-way and drawled an 
accentless whine from out of a tangle of beard as 
coarse and characterless as the whiskers on a co- 
coanut, and whose meaningless name of Miggles 
seemed to fit him exactly. Not a particularly 
desirable guest at a wedding, perhaps, but Jack 
Reno had issued wholesale invitations, and the 
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whole range-country would have been welcome ; 
and besides, he considered this lonesome, hum- 
ble, ‘‘ trifling” Miggles in the light of a protégé, 
Miggles had long partaken of his bounty, trying, 
when he felt like trying anything, to repay him 
by puttering around the ranch in a “trifling” 
Since he had been ailing, Reno had visited 
him daily, with delicacies of the somewhat doubt- 
ful nature provided by the ranch-cook. 

There did not seem anything serious the matter 
with Miggles. He seemed, as he said, ‘ mid- 
dlin’,” and Reno did not think him more ailing 
than lazy. But Reno did not know of the swift, 
sharp pains that sometimes for an instant clutched 
Miggles’s heart, making him turn white as death 
under his tangle of beard. 

*T’ve had the ranch-house fixed up so that it 
looks half fit for a woman to enter now,” Reno 
said. ‘* And Milly——” 

** Milly !” gasped Miggles. 
"Minded me uv sump’n’.” 

** Reminded you of 
know ?” asked Reno. 

“Yes,” answered Miggles. ‘‘Tell me *bout 
the weddin’ an’ the girl you're goin’ to marry. 
Name’s Milly ?” 

“« Yes, that’s her name. The ranch is a pretty 
rough place to bring a woman to, but she'll soon 
make it brighter. And it won’t seem so bad to 
her as it would to some, for her life, to say the 
least, has not all been one of luxury. She’s 
known what it is to endure hardships and priva- 
tions, but—well, as long as she is none too good 
for rough Jack Reno, why, nothing I can get will 
be too good for her.” 

Miggles listened in a way that, for him, was 
eager, and the lover, delighted at having found 
so interested a hearer, rambled on about his 
promised wife. 

The ranchman had become acquainted with 
her when, early in the Spring, he had gone East 
on the first visit he had made to the old home 
State since he had left it, ten years before, a 
sturdy young fellow, just coming into manhood. 
He had found her employed in the family of his 
sister, as governess to the children. Tis sister 
had planned what she considered a suitable match 
for the brown-faced, strong-limbed owner of the 
broad - horned cattle that doited the grazing- 
ground of the great ranch. But the man mani- 
fested the same independence that he had exhib- 
ited as a boy, and had chosen for himself, not 
picking the accomplished belle of the village, 
but the little woman who taught his sister’s 
children. 

And the little woman, knowing it all, refused 
him with pitiful bravery, but he—sturdy and in- 
dependent fellow —took her in his arms and 
vowed she should never leave them till she gave 


Way. 


Nuth’n’. 
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some one you used to 
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him ‘the pvantise’ he warited. And so he crushed 
out her opposition, and she reached up on tiptoe 
—this little woman—and clasped her small hands 
on his shoulder, and his hard hand softly stroked 
the tired little head that nestled so trustfully 
against his arm. 

But, after all, the little woman showed that she, 
too, could be independent.. Reno had insisted 
that the ceremony should take place at once, but 
she refused. 

‘‘IT must have time to get my /rovsseau,” she 
said. 

He sought to supply the money for its pur- 
chase, but she refused. 

‘* You must let me have my way,” this little 
woman had said. ‘I will provide all for myself. 
I have a’ little money saved, for your sister pays 
me a generous salary. Then I will come to you. 
It will not be at all hard for me, Jack, for you 
know I have taken care of myself for so long. 
And when it is all over how pleasant it will be— 
almost a glimpse of paradise—to know that I need 
never face the world again and fight the battles of 
life unaided !” 

And then this little woman, in spite of all her 
bravery, found herself crying, with her head on 
the broad breast and the strong arms around her. 
But her independence did not desert her, and still 
she held out against the offers and entreaties that 
Jack made all over once more. 

And as he went back to the prairie-ranch again 
he was forced to content himself with the little 
woman’s promise to come to him as soon as she 
had added to her small store of wealth sufficient 
to pay the expenses of her ¢rousseau and the trip 
westward. His sister, reconciled to the match, 
now that she could not have it otherwise, insisted 
upon all sorts of proper things, but the little 
woman would neither give up the care of the chil- 
dren nor accept increased wagcs. 

** And now she’s coming !” Jack Reno told Mig- 
gles. ‘‘She is to come from Pioneer on Bob 
Slacker’s buckboard, on the next trip after to- 
day’s.. I’ll meet them there, and—well, then her 
troubles will be over for as long as Jack Reno is 
above grass. Her life has not been all bright- 
ness, but, please God, it will be now if I can make 
it so !” 

**T reckon you kin, Jack,” said Miggles, ear- 
nestly. “ You're mighty good to me, anyhow. I 
allus reckoned on ‘sorto repayin’ you, but—wal, I 
never have nuth’n’, an’ I don’t reckon I ever will.” 

** Never mind, Miggles!” said Jack, heartily. 
** When I think of the trouble that little woman 
has gone through,” he added, continuing the sub- 
ject he, lover-like, enjoyed so well, ‘‘ it makes me 
feel that if I could meet the man—her husband— 
who caused it, I’d kill him in his tracks like a 
dog. But he’s: dead now~she waited a long time 
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for his return, but he never came back, and.— 
well, he is dead now !” 

Briefly, the story of the little woman’s life of 
trial was the same old hackneyed one that, with 
few variations, has been told over and over again 
—oh, so often! 

The little woman had been scarcely more than 
the little girl when she had been married to— 
well, he had been a scoundrel, whoever he was, 
Jack Reno told Miggles. But, now that he was 
dead, the ranchman felt that he could afford to 
let him rest. 

He had deserted her. That was all. A com- 
mon story, truly. Ever since, the little woman 
had fought her way against the world—the hard 
old world. And 

‘* Well, itll be all over now,” said Jack Reno. 
“And Milly 4 

** Milly !’ echoed Miggles. “ My—I— Nuth’n’! 
*Minded me uv sump’n’. That’s all. Go on!” 

There was more animation than usual in the ae- 
centless drawl. 

“Anything troubling you, Miggles ?” 

‘*Noap.” The drawl was as accentless as ever. 


‘*Since l’ve begun to feel pindlin’, I git to talkin’ 
Head h’ain’t right.” 


sorto queer, I reckon. 
sé | 

“Hello, thar !” cried the voice of Bob Slacker, 
the mail-carrier, as he brought his rusty-red buck- 
board and team of rascally-looking ponies to a 
halt in the prairie-road a little distance away. 
“‘Yere, Jack ” 

‘*There’s Milly !” cried Reno, hurrying toward 
the rickety stable where he had tied his clean- 
limbed cayuse-pony. ‘‘ Good-by, Miggles! T’ll 
send Bob over after you with the buckboard ! 
Wedding will be to-night? I . 

**Come one day quicker than she ‘lowed she 
would !” shouted Bob. ‘* An’—wal, we’ve got to 
hustle right smart to git preacher an’ everything 
ready fer to-night’s weddin’,, Jack, I reckon 
your cayuse kin ketch us. Gid dap !” 

And, in response to a pistol-like crack of the 
mail-carrier’s blacksnake whip, the rascally-looking 
ponies leaped away, jerking the rusty-red buck- 
board along the prairie-road at a rate of spéed that 
threatened to force the wheels completely off 
from the vehicle. 

**Good-by, Miggles !” and Jack Reno’s cayuse 
was rapidly overtaking the rascally-looking ponies 
of Bob Slacker. 

Miggles, who had risen feebly, sank back again 
on the door-step, clutching at his heart. His 
characterless face was gray beneath its tangle of 
beard. Solomon, the! woolly mule, shuffled up 
and wrinkled his dirty eld nose inquiringly at his 
master. " 

It had been about the middle ;of:the forenoon 
that Bob Slacker, having strapped the wrinkled 
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mail-pouch to the rusty-red buckboard, prepared 
to swing himself on to the seat of the vehicle, and 
the rascally-looking ponies were gathering them- 
selves for a leap that should make their start a 
dead run. 

‘Hi, Bob!” called the landlord of Pioneer’s 
only hotel, a mushroom sort of a structure oppo- 
site the post-office. * Passenger fer ye !” 

‘* All right,” the mail-carrier answered, grump- 

ily. He was torn by a mental discussion as to 
what was and what not proper at a wedding recep- 
tion. He did not wish to be a motionless, voice- 
less nonentity at Jack Reno’s marriage. Nor did 
he intend to ‘‘ put his foot in it” by committing 
some solecism in his desire to do the proper thing. 
Hence his mental ‘ tanglation ” and consequent 
grumpiness. 
“Tell him t 
come, an’ darn 
quick, too!” he 
exclaimed. 

“H’ain’t a 
him,” the land- 
lord loudly ex- 
plained. ‘“‘It’sa 
her !” 

When 
“her” in 
tion was 
in the rusty-red 
buckboard, the 
mail-carrier, out 
of deference to 
his passenger, 
regulated the 
speed of his ras- 
cally-looking 
ponies to a gait 
snail-like when 
compared with 
their usual gal- 
loping rush. 

‘Mighty little,” he told himself, after a cau- 
tious inventory of his passenger. ‘Minds me uy 
a bird, someway.” 

She really did look bird-like, this little woman, 
perched on the seat of the rusty-red buck- 
board. A brown bird, too. She was not beauti- 
ful, scarcely pretty even, but her face satisfied the 
eyes of the mail-carrier in his cautious inventory- 
ing glances. She had passed girlhood’s days, this 
little woman, but the dark - brown hair, crinkly 
and wavy, and seeming as if uncertain whether to 
curl or not, framed a face bright and pleasing, 
spite of the little lines that here and there told of 
privations survived and trials bravely borne. 

In his inventory of his passenger, Bob Slacker 
had forgotten to inquire her destination. Now 
he asked it. 


8) 


the 
ques- 
seated 
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**Do you know where Mr. Jack Reno——” she 
began. 

Bob turned suddenly toward her, half raising 
his blacksnake whip as he did so. 

** Jack Reno? You bet—I mean I should shout 
Ido. Know him . 

A red ray of intelligence illuminated his face. 

‘* Air you the one ?” he asked, raising his whip 
a little higher. 

** Which one ?” the little woman asked. 

“* The—w’y—Jack is goin’ to be married day 
after to-mor’, an’ I reckon——?” 

Ile paused questioningly. 

‘Yes, I am the one,” the little woman an- 
swered, cheerily. ‘‘I accomplished the journey 
much sooner than I expected, and , 

“Gid dap!” 
Bob Slacker be- 
stowed upon the 
rumps of the 
rascally - looking 
ponies a couple 
of pistol-like 
cracks of tie 
whip, brought 
down from the 
elevation it had 
attained during 
his questioning. 
The ponies leap- 
ed nearly out of 
their skins and 
dashed away. 

“Tollable 
fast,” said Bob 
Slacker, a pol o- 
getically. ‘‘ But, 
Jack will be— 
the weddin’ will 
take place to- 
night, an’ 
Gid dap thar !” 

At first the little woman clung nervously to 
the seat of the buckboard ; but, presently, when 
she found that over the smooth prairie that rate of 
speed was not dangerous, she began to enjoy the 
cradle-like motion of the vehicle. 

‘“Do you know Jack well ?” she asked, pres- 
ently. 

** You bet—I mean I know him like a book,” 
the mail-carrier answered, and launched out into 
a little eulogy of the ranchman. 

** Everybody knows him—knows an’ likes him. 
Allus doin’ somebody favors. Wasn’t fer him, 1 
reckon Miggles would plumb starve.” 

‘“Who is Miggles ?” the little woman asked. 

Abbreviated and robbed of its atrocities of dia- 
lect, this is what Bob Slacker knew of the story of 
the unimportant Miggles, the only citizen of a 
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settlement of two buildings inhabited by himself 
and the woolly clay-bank mule. And as he told 
the story, the speed of the rascally ponies gradu- 
ally diminished till it became a crawling walk, but 
the mail-carrier did not notice it, but continued 
the narrative, delighted at having found so appre- 
ciative a listener. 

Sumner had not always been the unimportant 

settlement of two rickety buildings. Once, al- 
though small almost to insignificance, it had had 
the promise of a prosperous future. It proudly 
considered itself the prospective seat of justice of 
the yet unorganized county. 
A ‘* proposed” railroad was 
suspected of an intent to come 
in that direction. Would-be 
citizens arrived daily and 
aided in “booming” the 
boom. Among the comers 
was a slouchiny, reluctant- 
looking man—Miggles. Then, 
his carriage was a little more 
erect, his beard less like the 
whiskers on a cocoanut, and 
his drawl less drawly and ac- 
centless than now; but these 
characteristics were sufficient- 
ly pronounced to warrant a 
would-be wit in dubbing him 
‘* Miggles,” a nickname that 
scemed to fit him so exactly 
that it was at once adopted, 
and his real name forgotten 
by the few to whom he had 
told it. 

Ife had only a few dollars, 
and had invested these in 
Sumner real estate, getting 
two or three lots, the mail- 
carrier had forgotten how 
many. For awhile Sumner 
had boomed in the way that 
many another settlement has 
boomed. Real estate rose 
rapidly, and Miggles saw his 
few lots increase in value. He displayed more 
energy, looked and acted a little less of the 
slouch, and said something now and then about 
selling out when prices got a little better, and 
going East somewhere, to somebody whom he had 
left behind. 

Suddenly the extinguisher was clapped down 
over the flame of Sumner’s prosperity. Centrop- 
olis sprang up, mushroom fashion, almost in a 
night, and, backed by capitalists from the East, 
boomed as Sumner had never done. Wise heads, 
taught by previous experience, recognized afar 
the signs of the speedy eclipse of Sumner, and 
began to remove to Centropolis. Miggles did 
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nothing but slouch aimlessly about, and see his 
little property decrease in value. The exodus 
went on, but Miggles did not join it. An election 
that made Centropolis the county seat sounded 
the knell of Sumner. But Miggles remained, too 


lazy, perhaps, to go with the exodus. 

‘* Better jine us, Miggles,” somebody had said. 

But Miggles had only slouched away, mutter- 
ing, in answer to the invitation, something about 
having made his little fight and lost. 

Then one night came the great cyclone that 
destroyed many of the buildings and completed 
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the process of killing the settlement. They found 
Miggles in the wreck of his shanty, and when 
they lifted some of the beams he crawled out 
without remark, looking as if he had been ex- 
pecting some misfortune, if not a cyclone. 

Within another week all that was left of Sum- 
ner was one building, the cabin donated to Mig- 
gles by,some boomer, impatient to be off. All 
the rest, cheap frame structures, had been placed 
on wheels and drawn to Centropolis. 

‘‘Reckon I’ll stay yere,” Miggles had drawled, 
apathetically. ‘Live yere as easy as anywhere 
else. ’Mount to nuth’n’ nowhere.” And so they 
left him. 
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That was the story that Bob Slacker told of 
Miggles. 

‘* Poor man !” the little woman pitied. ‘‘ Poor, 
discouraged man !” 

«* An’ thar he’s lived ever since,” the mail-car- 
rier went on. ‘ Worked a little truck-patch fer 
his vegetables, an’ fished an’ puttered 
around Jack Reno’s ranch a little, an’ growed 
lazier an’ more triflin’ every day. But now he’s 
been pindlin’ fer a long time, an’ Jack’s been sup- 
plyin’ him with grub. Lives thar all alone, ex- 
cept fur Solomon, an’ I reckon——” 

‘Who is Solomon ?” 

“One day, after he had lived thar about a 
year, a mule strayed up to his door—a mule ole 
an’ riekéty an’ yeller, with patches uv unshed hair 
on his sides, till he looked almost woolly. That 
was Solomon. Miggles never knowed nur keered 
where he come frum, but built him a stable, an’ 
thar they stay, growin’ older an’ gittin’ more tri- 
flin’ every day. An’ Wal, blamed if I didn’t 
fergit my hurry! Gid dap *” 

And away went the rascally-looking ponies. 

“Oh, Jack’s mighty good to them both, an’— 
But, thar, now, we’re over the rise, an’ you kin 
see all that’s left uv Sumner.” 

A little later the buckboard had slacked its 
speed a short way from the two-building settle- 
ment, the mail-carrier had shouted his brief 
words of explanation, and the rascally ponies 
were moving on again, and Jack Reno, on his 
cayuse, was rapidly overtaking them. And Mig- 
gles settled weakly back on his door-step, clutch- 
ing at his breast. 

** Milly !” whispered 


” 


some, 


Miggles. ‘‘It—oh, no, 
but—— 

Ile looked after them till they disappeared over 
the rise. The sudden pain of his heart had stilled 
as suddenly as it had come. 

‘**Minded me uv Milly,” he told himself, mut- 
teringly. ‘* She little, Her name’s 
Milly, too. I must be gittin’ worse, fer somehow 
fer a minute I thought it was 

‘* Jack’s goin’ to be married to-night,” he said, 
presently. ‘*Seems like he wants me to come. 
An’—wal, it’s b’en a long time since anybody 
wanted me to be anywhere. B’leve I'll go. 
Nuth’n’ to fix up with, but, then, nobody’ll ex- 
pect anything uv Miggles. Sorto shove myself 
pretty well out o’ sight, in a corner, an’— seems 
someway as if I’ve allus be’n shoved out uv sight 
in a corner. An’ then—wal, mebby she looks a 
little like——” 

He rose weakly and tottered into the house. 

The hour that followed before darkness set- 
tled down over the prairie was the busiest that 
Miggles had spent for many a day. His tattered 
clothes were carefully brushed, his coarse and 
beard trimmed with the remnant 
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characterless 
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of a pair of shears, and his old boots laboriously 
greased. He surmounted the neck of his old 
shirt with a paper collar, very much crumpled, 
but clean—a relic of the hasty oxodus from Sum- 
ner, long ago. This collar exhibited a persistent 
desire to ride poor Miggles’s neck. When his 
toilet was completed Miggles was feverishly im- 
patient to be off. 

‘*They’ll be expectin’ me,” he told himself, 
half pridefully. ‘‘ An’ she looked like Milly.” 

The trip over to Centropolis occupied more of 
Bob Slacker’s time than had been expected, and 
when he reached Miggles’s cabin both the slouch- 
ing man and woolly mule had gone. 

Miggles did not feel equal to the task of mount- 
ing Solomon, and so he set out on foot across the 
prairie, and Solomon followed him, dog-fashion. 
The twilight had deepened to darkness, and the 
stars were winking socially at each other. As he 
went, making his way weakly across the dark 
prairie, Miggles spoke now and then, mutteringly 
addressing himself. 

“Jack'll be kinder glad to see me, an’—wal, 
someway I feel fixed up a heap! Don’t look so 
awful bad, an’ I kin keep back in a corner. 

“Thought I'd fergotten her,” he went on, 
presently. But—wal, if I’d a-made a better fight 
agin ill luck—agin—agin my own triflin’ self !” 
he growled, fiercely. ‘‘That’s jest what it was, 
my worthless self! Wal, prob‘ly she’s fergot me 
long ago, an’——” 

A sudden diffidence overtook him when he 
reached the ranch. His festal finery, the riding- 
collar, the well- greased boots and carefully 
brushed tatters did not seem as smart and festal 
as they had at the cabin. 

““T'll jest git a peep in at the winder first, if 
I kin,” he muttered. ‘‘ Kinder hate to go in thar 
‘mong all them folks.” 

It was almost time for the performance of the 
ceremony as he reached the window and peeped 
cautiously in. The room was filled with a hearty 
assemblage, many of whom were arrayed in un- 
accustomed and startling finery, but all seemed 
thoroughly satisfied with themselves. Bob Slacker, 
gorgeous in’a new suit of outrageously fitting 
store-clothes, and a tremendous fire-hued neck- 
tie, seemed to be acting as master of ceremonies. 

Soon there was a stir as the preacher rose at 
one end of the room, and Jack Reno and the lit- 
tle woman entered from an adjoining apartment. 
The face of the ranchman beamed with happi- 
ness, and right before them all he put his arm 
around the litthe woman, and almost lifted her 
from her feet with a hug, and the guests set up 
a cheer that was promptly suppressed by Bob 
Slacker, who felt that his important position de- 
manded that he do something. And the little 
woman reached up on tiptoe, and clasped her 
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hands on Reno’s shoulder, and looked ineffably 
happy. 

Just then they came within Miggles’s range of 
vision. As they stepped into view Miggles looked 
full into the little woman’s happy face, upturned 
to the ranchman’s. For a moment he stood 
there outside of the window, clutching the sill. 
Then he turned without a sound and tottered 
away, with his head bowed and his: figure bent. 
He passed Solomon, patiently waiting a little way 
off, and kept on, in a blind, staggering way, out 
toward the prairie, and the old woolly mule 
turned and followed him. 

“Milly!” he whispered. ‘It was Milly. It 
was long ago that I saw that happy look on her 
face, an’ then it didn’t stay long. I was allus 
worthless—a Miggles, though they didn’t call me 
that then. I—wal, | tried to support her right, 
but I never was no good. Then—wal, I reckon 
she was better off after I left. I meant to come 
back, God knows I did !” 

He was silent a little while as he staggered for- 
ward, scarcely knowing whither he was going, and 
the old mule followed slowly after him. 

‘‘T meant tocome back. In the West they said 
a fortune could be had almost for the picking up 
—I never found it! Sunk! Sunk! That was 
all! ‘Tried to make a start once more here in 
Sumner, but—I failed agin, an’ now—now, | am 
only Miggles ! 

‘*Miggles! That’s all! Wal, I a-thought I’d 
fergotten her, my wife—but—Milly ! An’ she’s 
suffered. I—I’macuss! A Miggles! Suffered 
—little Milly! Heered*I was dead, I reckon. I 
—lam dead! Jack—I allus wanted to repay him, 
an’—they’re happy now! 

‘“Nuth’n’ to pack up!” he muttered, after a 
pause. ‘They won’t come to see me till to-mor- 
row anyhow, an’ then they'll wonder a little while 
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Firry years ago steam navigation between Eu- 
rope and America was confined to one regular 
packet, the Great Western, plying between Bris- 
tol and New York. The Sirius, which had made 
the second pioneer steam voyage across the At)an- 
tic, one or two years previous, was not then in 
line, and the twin ships President and British 
Queen, from Southampton to New York, did not 
come in until later, in 1840. The former per- 
ished at sea in March, 1841, not long after the 
first Cunarder had landed in Boston. 

Meanwhile the bulk of ocean travel'was per- 
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where I’ve gone. But they won’t look far fer 
Miggles an’ Solomon! Mebby I kin git some- 
wheres—but oh, little Milly, my wife ! 

‘“No,” he added, fiercely. ‘‘ Not my wife! 
Miggles h’ain’t got no wife! They'll be happy, 
an’——” 

There came that sudden deadly pain that seemed 
like fingers of fire clutching his heart, and Mig- 
gles caught at his breast for an instant, and then 
fell forward and lay still with his face in the 
prairie-grass. And old Solomon came up and 
smelt of the prone figure inquiringly. 

A night-hawk dropped seemingly from the very 
sky, uttering, as he whirled to ascend, his weird, 
booming, discordant cry. But Miggles did not 
stir, and all night long the stars saw the old 
woolly mule keeping guard over the prone figure 
in the midst of the prairie. 

They found him next day. 

‘* Heart-disease !” the doctor said. 

They buried him in the midst of the deserted 
settlement that he had been too lazy to quit, and 
the only inscription on the sandstone that marked 
his grave was: ‘* MIGG@LEs.” 

They never knew his name. And the little 
woman did not see the body. Several times she 
came to the deserted settlement with her big hus- 
band, and after he had told her all that he and 
Bob Slacker had known of Miggles she placed a 
wreath of prairie-flowers on the lonely grave. 

Old Solomon occupied the rickety stable or 
wandered about at will. There was a plenitude 
of grass, and there was no danger of his starving, 
and Jack Reno promised to remove him to the 
ranch when Winter came. The old mule grew 
more faded and woolly and deliberate as the weeks 
passed. One morning in the early Autumn they 
found him lying dead, with his head outstretched 
on Miggles’s grave. 
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formed on American. sailing-packets, running be- 
tween New York and Liverpool and Havre 
respectively. The latter line was a weekly one, 
made up of vessels belonging to different firms: 
Bolton, Fox & Livingston, William Whitlock, 
Jr., and perhaps one other. The capacity ranged 
from 600 to 1,000 tons ; the trips, from eighteen 
to thirty-five days, the latter figure applying to 
the westward passage. ‘The fastest time on ree- 
ord was the Louis Philippe’s, 800 tons, Captain 
Castoff—namely, fifteen days from New York to 
Havre, and twenty-two days on the return. 
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Castoff was a typical Ameri- 
can tar, a well-built, swarthy 
and energetic Yankee, who 
talked without parting his 
teeth, and chewed his in- 
separable cigar like Gencral 
Grant. It was said that he 
presumed upon the favors 
of Neptune by spreading a 
dangerous amount of can- 
vas for the sake of a seduc- 
tive Havrese belle, whom he 
fancied awaiting him with 
longing arms, like Hero of 
old, on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

The Emerald, on which I 
made my maiden passage at 
the age of twenty, was a 
Whitlock packet, of 600 
tons, commanded by Cap- 
tain William Howe, a wide- 
awake but prudent Down- 
easter, who, being already 
blessed in a domestic way, 
had not the same incentive 
as his colleague, Castoff, for 
heroic ventures. Our 
regular day from Havre was 
the. 8th of February, but 
owing to stress of weather 
the anchor was not lifted 
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until the 14th, F riday 
though it happened to be. 
I had made the trip from 
Paris to Havre in the same 
coach with a trio of young 
Americans, one of whom 
was the son of General Cass, 
the United States Minister 
in Paris, and the others 
represented importing 
houses in New York ani 
Boston. While waiting for 
fair weather, at the Hotel 
de l'Europe, nearly all of 
our forty fellow-passengers 
became more or less ac- 
quainted with each other. 
They consisted principally 
of importers and agents 
from France, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy and Switzer- 
land, one-half of them 
nautical novices, like my- 
self, including two millinery 
ladies of uncertainage. The 
cabin list of every sailing- 
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packet was about similarly composed in those 
days. ‘The steerage sheltered about 150 emi- 
grants, principally German, who seemed to be 
unusually crowded. 

The passage, as usual toward the equinoctial 
season, was extremely variable, though mainly 
rough, and lasted thirty-two days from pier to 
pier. In other respects, also, it was far from 
uneventful, Picturesque episodes of maritime 
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of a life-time, while relations more tender did not 
invariably terminate with the trip. 

From the steerage, too, there was reported an 
affair of honor concerning a blonde beauty from 
Bingen on the Rhine; and a gloom was cast over 
the general spirits by a real tragedy on the fore- 
castle, whence a poor Norwegian sailor was swept 
into the fathomless deep in the darkness of a 
stormy night. 


JOHN, LORENZO AND PIERRE DELMONICO, IN 1840. 


sickness and the study of the English language 
and American maps were agreeably varied by so- 
cial games, musical and dramatic matinées, a fire 
in a state-room, and a genuine Italian fight which 


required the intervention of the captain. Very 
unlike a modern steamer’s company, fellow-pas- 
sengers in those days, with but few exceptions, 
mingled as one family, and friendships and dis- 
likes were often contracted which stood the test 


It was on a damp, murky St. Patrick’s morn- 
ing, when a screaming, puffing tug, curious to 
European eyes, landed the Emerald somewhere 
near the foot of Wall Street. At the upper end 
of that busy thoroughfare the Trinity steeple— 
not yet dwarfed by the ten-story barracks of the 
money-changers—loomed majestically above the 
plain-faced three-story brick houses lining its ap- 
proaches. A little higher up Broadway we drove 
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past a squad of provincial-looking citizens, clad 
in their Sunday best, and grotesquely decorated, 
carrying a green flag, and awkwardly trying to 
keep step to a shrill fife and a sonorous base 
drum. 

Inguiries concerning this primitive pageant 
were answered by our American friends with 
the apologetic. remark that ‘‘these poor fellows 
had not been long in this country.” The joke of 


permitting the Stars and Stripes to wave in the 
shadow of a strange bunting that had no other 


home was not yet in season. 

Ten or twelve of us had concluded to seek the 
hospitable shelter of the Astor Ilouse, then 
unique in style and appointments on the Ameri- 
can continent. It was thought indispensable to 
recruit there for about a week before looking 
around for permanent and less expensive quar- 
ters. The regular price was two dollars per day, 
but easily doubled by wine at dinner and other 
extras seemingly essential to travelers fresh from 
the every-day luxuries of the French capital. <A 
wish was no sooner expressed than c.eerfully sup- 
plied by our model landlord, Mr. Stetson. To 
know him under his own roof was to be made 
happy. A bust in Central Park would be a slight 
enough tribute to the memory of this genuine 
philanthropist, and would fitly recommend his 
shining example to landlords and their clerks of 
the present and future generations. 

Our permanent abiding-places were in due time 
selected from among the inviting array of board- 
ing-houses, nearly all first-class, extending from 
the vicinity of Fulton Street all the way down to 
the Battery. Here and there the community of 
these establishments was broken by a private resi- 
dence, or a hotel inferior in rank and price only 
to the Astor A small but cozy French 
tavern, Lesueur’s, with a flower-bed in front, 
smiled from a recess near the corner of Rector 
Street. Lower down, at No. 50, Mme. Moudon’s 
Pension frangaise-espagnole flourished many years 
as a delightful resort. Half-way down ‘thence to 
the Battery, the Mansion House enjoyed a large 
commercial patronage, while the Adelphi, nearly 
opposite and of the same grade, was regarded as a 
The stylish granite build- 
ing guarded by a brace of crouching lions, on the 
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trifle more exclusive. 


west side, sheltered a solid and fashionable club. 
The row of red brick on the south of Bowling 
Green, now tenanted by consuls and foreign ship- 
ping - offices, embraeed the residences of promi- 
nent bankers and merchants, the Wilmerdings 
among the rest. 

Outside of the hotels, not one place of transient 
refreshment was to be discovered in all that vicin- 
‘itv. Only a select line of thirsty clients knew the 
way to a couple of modest English ale - houses 
on little Thames Street, where moldy Chester 
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cheese, poached eggs and Welsh “rabbits ” were 
dispensed for late and early lunch. 

The leading American down-town restaurant, or 
chop and oyster house, was kept in the basement 
of what is now the Drexel Building, corner of 
Wall and Broad Streets. The proprietor was an 
enterprising and mannerly mulatto by the name 
of Downing, who spread the fame of turtle-soup 
all over this Everything else dis- 
pensed by this popular caterer required no other 
recommendation. 


continent. 


His Baltimore oysters espe- 
cially passed for the most luscious anywhere to be 
found, but were soon supplanted in the favor of 
foreigners by their less buxom but more highly 
flavored Massachusetts Bay cousins, which were 
first introduced by Mr. Artault, an inventive 
Frenchman, who served them on the half-shell 
only, with white Burgundy wines, on Broadway 
near St. Paul’s Church. 

The Battery, then wadefiled by odors of emi- 
grant baggage, was the fashionable fresh-air resort 
of the city, and on any fine afternoon was alive 
with genteel and even elegant people of both 
sexes, Who promenaded up and down on the west 
side of Broadway. Hardly. a sailor, still less a 
gentleman, would have been seen there during 
ladies’ hours smoking or using tobacco in any 
form. 

But relatively few young Americans had tray- 
cled enough to adopt the latest European style in 
dress and outdoor manners, and these exceptions 
were familiarly known and designated as *‘ dan- 
dies ” fashionable walks and The 
flower of this class embraced such names 
Thorne, Bininzer, Fowler, Livingston, Morgan 
and less historical in sound, The poet 
N. P. Willis frequently aired his flowing curls in 
the Battery breezes, and occasionally cultivated his 
reputation a3 a man of taste in Delmonico’s din- 
ing-room with a friend or two. Though he grace- 
fully flirted with the French élite on social occ:- 
sions, he made no secret of his more solid admira- 
tion for everything English. On the other hand, 
a large majority of young Americans open to for- 
eign influence leaned decidedly toward the fash- 
ions of their natural allies. When at home they 
unblushingly sported fancy cravats without a ves- 
tige of shirt-collar, and wore their hats well for- 
ward or rakishly canted on the right side, while in 
Paris they tipped it straight back to the same de- 
gree in order to be more distinctly recognized as 
Americans. 

The American national costume, if so it may 
be called, though irreproachable in its own way, 
was so uniform in its simplicity as to preclude 
in the wearer any degree of individual taste. 
It generally consisted of black cloth coat and 
trousers, and black satin or white Marseilles vest, 
according to season. About a/square yard of 
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black taffetas was folded into a graceless necktie, 
roofed over by an ample turn-down collar, which 
formed an integral part of the shirt. From the 
eentre of a spacious and immaculate shirt-front 
blazed a solitaire diamond, more or less genuine, 
mounted in a golden pin of the safety pattern. 
Shirt-sleeves were seldom long enough to reveal 
the cuffs; and as for gloves, except in cold 
weather, they were seldom seen until after busi- 
ness hours. Asa consequence of this rigid uni- 
formity, it hardly required a second glance to 
distinguish a native from a foreigner, at any time 
and place. 

Although then but slimly represented among 
the business and society people of this city, for- 
eigners composed a large proportion of the Bat- 
tery visitors. The French, German and English 
merchants, whose business and pleasure resorts 
were principally down-town, were especially con- 
spicuous on evenings of gorgeous sunsets. Some 
members of this class constituted time-honored 
landmarks, whose accidental absence at wonted 
hours was generally noticed. The Swiss Consul, 
Mr. de Luze, the banker Benard, the elder Mahler, 
with one or two others representing the Alpine 
republic, were usually seen arm in arm with some 
jolly or dryly humorous Scots iike Mr. Barclay, 
Mr. Godfrey Pattison, and such representative 
Germans as Hessenberg, Kobbé, Vom 
Baur and the brothers Christ. Prominent among 
the French were the bankers Delaunay, Derais- 
mes, Béchet, Lorut, Lentilhon, and an importer’s 
sextet in C, composed of Messrs. Calemard, Cot- 
tenet, Chevrolat, Chardon, Colliard and Cha- 
zournes. Among others that may be remembered 
by readers as old as the writer were the facetious 
and elegant senior of the firm Grillet & Ho- 
guet. and his faithful chum, the auctioneer Diaz ; 
the ardent and discursive republican junior of 
the house Thirion & Maillard, and his cultured 
friend and protégé, the handsome Caylus, who 
wedded a blue-blooded Miss de Ruyter. Next, 
the well-posted, authoritative and outspoken C, 
Harvier, who was ever ready to back any disputed 
opinion of his own by a clinching wager. But 
the most familiar and popular figure among them 
all was incontestably the genial and pathetic vet- 
eran importer, Mr. Jacquelin, whom severe stress 
of weather alone could deprive of his daily Bat- 
tery stroll. ‘To his younger countrymen espe- 
cially, /e pére Jacquelin, as he was affectionately 
styled, was ever a valuable mentor and friend, 
while his rare kindliness of heart and charming 
powers of narrative endeared him to all who were 
favored with his acquaintance. Some of Mr. Jac- 
quelin’s American experiences had not been of 
the most pleasant sort, and his somewhat biased 
counsel was therefore all the more pointed. Al- 
though firmly attached to this country by numer- 
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ous and hopeful family ties, his older love for the 
fair land of his birth remained undiminished, and 
broke over all restraint when, landing at Havre 
after an absence of ten years, he fell upon his 
knees in tearful adoration. 

Among the French residents who were more 
rarely seen, thongh held in high regard, were the 
elder Coudert, the Peugnet father and sons, pop- 
ular educators; Dr. Berger, a genuine philan- 
thropist and gentleman of the old school ; the 
typical book-sellers Berard & Moudon ; and last, 
but not least, the shipping-merchant Hargous, 
of the Vera Cruz packet line, whose distant man- 
ner toward the generality of his countrymen was 
the subject of diversified comment. 

The indoor resort in all kinds of weather the 
most popular with foreigners in those days was 
unquestionably the pioneer establishment of Del- 
monico’s, at the angle of Beaver and South Will- 
iam Streets, which was recently demolished to 
make room for a more sumptuous edifice. 

Delmonico’s was then, as now, a synonym for 
elegance and good cheer, but on a very different 
scale. From necessity and for convenience it 
was a genteel combination of a restaurant, coffee- 
room, bar-room and bakery. On the right, as 
you entered, a narrow counter, about twelve feet 
in length, extended along the wall, loaded with a 
variety of international pastry in single cakes, 
square, round or in triangular sections, at the 
price of one or two for a sixpence (6} cents). 
When a client had regaled himself with delicacies 
in this line he advanced to the opposite counter, 
or bar, where plain and mixed drinks were dis- 
pensed, at from sixpence to a shilling per glass. 
No one had watched him at the cake-table, and 
his own statement as to the amount consumed 
was never questioned. 


As asign of the honesty 
of the times, I heard the Delmonicos remark on 
several occasions that, far from being a source of 
loss, this large-hearted cake business had laid the 
corner-stone of their fortune. 
ment the utmost good faith and liberality pre- 


In every depart- 


vailed. No material of inferior quality entered 
the place, and no overcharge was ever attempted. 
Occasional debtors were never dunned, but treated 
with the same welcome as cash customers. It was 
this generous policy, and not the genius of 
money-making, that brought prosperity to the 
house, for neither of the founders, then respect- 
ively about forty-five and fifty years of age, pos- 
sessed more than ordinary business ability, or had 
enjoyed more than a common-school education at 
home. In their charities they were equally broad,, 
and entirely cosmopolitan, and an appeal for. aid 
would have been judged singularly devoid . of 
merit if met. bya, deaf ear at Delmonico’s. ,. ,,,,, 

John, the younger.of. the two brothers surviy- 
ing fifty years ago, was in reality. the active head 
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of the house. He had been engaged in some 
trading between France and Havana, and with a 
modest capital had come to New York, where he 
was soon joined by his two brothers, Pierre and 
Frangois, direct from their native canton of Tes- 
sin, Switzerland. Francois, the younger brother, 
and father of the late popular Charles, died after 
« few years, and was not known to the writer. 
Of the surviving pair it may be truthfully said 
that at no time of life they spoke any language 
with grammatical perfection. The patois of their 
native valley, a Romanic dialect, was their mother 
tongue. Classic Italian they understood some- 
what intuitively, and their broken English was 
measurably supplemented by imperfect French. 
Lorenzo, too, the nephew, then familiarly called 
Laurent, enjoyed quite a reputation for diverting 
slips of the tongue, and was frequently trapped 
into an inordinate display of this accomplishment 
by merciless French wags. 

Of the several Delmonico nephews employed in 
the various branches of the house, the good-nat- 
ured Lorenzo was by no means the most sprightly. 
Yet, being by several years the senior, he filled 
correspondingly important positions. In the 
morning he figured as head-waiter and cashier in 
the bar and coffee room, and about noontime fre- 
quently took a leading hand in the compounding 
of juleps, cobblers and sangarees, to meet the 
pressure of the hour. The stewardship of the 
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dinmg-room devolved upon him in the 
evening, and these functions he dis- 
charged with a keen eye to the comfort 
of his guests, especially of the native 
class, whose more generous patronage 
he appreciated and assiduously culti- 
vated from a very early day. 

When John, the chief of the house, 
was through with his marketing and 
other outdoor business, he was generally 
seen entertaining his guests, with cur- 
rent but always affable remarks, at the 
front door or around the coffee-room 
tables, never without a superior cigar or 
cigarette, which he sported with true 
Spanish grace, now and then slowly 
emitting the curling vapor through his 
nostrils, to the sincere envy of aspiring 
young dilettanti from every clime, the 
writer included. ‘The elder brother, 
who in‘ point of business had little to 
do beyond keeping matters straight in 
the kitchen and bakery, spent most of 
his leisure in absorbing domino contests 
with the café’s favorite guests, or in 
studying combinations of that inter- 
esting game while waiting for an op- 
ponent, 

The staple clients of the establish- 
ment were most numerous among the American 
and European importers, bankers and brokers, 
while the native jobbing trade, whose head-quar- 
ters were in the same vicinity, was principally 
represented about lunch-time around the bar, 
affording various glimpses of Brother Jonathan 
types and manners to the observing foreigner. 

It is a coincidence worthy of note that the 
founder of the house Delmonico and its last pro- 
prietor of the name in the male line both per- 
ished in a tragic and unexpected manner. About 
a dozen French residents, bent upon recreation, 
had gone some thirty miles out on Long Island 
for a deer-hunt, which then still afforded exciting 
and romantic sport. John Delmonico, who was 
one of the party, and though a hunter of some 
experience more sanguine than the rest of us, un- 
accountably failed to hit a large buck which sud- 
denly confronted him within easy range. The 
shock of disappointment was apparently more 
than the excited sportsman could bear, for, with- 
out uttering a sound, he placed his hand upon his 
heart and expired on the spot. 

It was apprehended that the house Delmonico 
would suffer more or less from the sudden loss of 
its directing head, but such was its prestige and 
practical routine that it survived without a ruffle 
in its management, which henceforth devolved al- 
most entirely upon the modest but stanch and in- 
defatigable Lorenzo. 


DES 
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At that time a large cup of delicious café au 
lait, tea or chocolate, with French rolls and 
Goshen butter, could be had for a shilling and 
sixpence, and another shilling added a dainty 
chop, steak, or omelette aux fines herbes. One dol- 
lar commanded an @ Ja carte dinner with wine, 
which could not now be had at up town Delmon- 
ico’s for three times that amount. Cigars were 
then duty free, and the best imported Havanas, of 
the old Principe brand, retailed all over town at 
three, and the long, rough-skinned but fragrant 
Plantation, at four cents apiece. Five-cent cigars 
did not make their appearance until several years 
later, under the name of Regalias, and stirred up 
quite a protest among the old-time economical 
consumers of the weed. 

A handsome room up-stairs was fitted up for 
Jarge social parties and monumental dinners, and 
another was devoted to the exclusive use of the 
Delmonico Club, or Cercle, composed of the upper 
class of foreign business men, with a slight sprink- 
ling of the liberal professions. Although a fa- 
vorable ballot admitted a candidate to every priv- 
ilege of full membership, the social intercourse in 
that sanctuary was not without a shade of digni- 
fied reserve, tacitly based upon class - distinction. 
A dry-goods importer, for instance, would deem 
himself complimented by an invitation to a hand 
in whist or French poker with a set of bankers or 


cotton exporters, yet among his own class would 
never fail to ridicule those magnates for their pat- 


ronizing airs. On the other hand, he would lay 
himself open to the same criticism on the part of 
his compatriot shopkeepers or artisans, when 
thrown among them on social or public occasions, 

An amusing illustration of this French inadapt- 
édness to republican ideas was afforded during the 
Presidential campaign of 1844. Major Davezac, 
a former aide-de-camp of General and ex-Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson, had come all the way from 
Louisiana to enlighten the French voters of New 
York upon the duties of the hour. Owing to the 
character of the locality selected for the occasion, 
very few well-dressed Frenchmen attended. When, 
next morning, a Democratic journal reported 
Major Davezac’s address to ‘‘ an audience of five 
hundred respectable citizens,” one of the well- 
dressed had the naive/é to protest in print against 
this description of the assemblage, upon the 
ground that it was principally composed of 
mechanics ! 

At that time Mr. August Belmont, who was 
not yet a rich man, and his friends Vom Baur 
and Kessler, German importers, were frequently 
seen at the club. Mr. Frederic Gaillardet, editor 
of the Courrier des Etats- Unis, looked in occasion- 
ally, with personal friends, or as chaperon of dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen on a visit to America. 
But it was remarked upon that the French Con- 
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sul-general, Mr. Delaforet, although elected an 
honorary member, never acknowledged the hom- 
age by his presence, and probably included the 
club in his ostentatious tabooing of everything 
pertaining to the social life of his compatriots in 
the commercial walks of life. There was, how- 
ever, little or no love lost between them, and the 
oldest inhabitants may still remember certain 
flashy caricatures of the venerable diplomat oc- 
casionally exposed in the windows of the Broad- 
way book and print shops. These satirical dem- 
onstrations were generally attributed to the vin- 
dictive genius of an art-dealer by name of 
Dechaux, the nature of whose grievances against 
his own country’s representative is not now re- 
membered. Not unfrequently the female mem- 
bers of a somewhat exclusive up-town French 
family were associated with the Consul - general 
in these pictorial flings, which, to the general 
surprise, were never publicly resented. 

For several years before and after 1840 the 
foreign importers were grievously suffering from 
the effects of the crisis induced by the collapse 
of the United States Bank and the great fire of 
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1836. Many of them had lost heavily, suspended, 
and. either compromised with their creditors 
abroad, or were hopelessly struggling under oner- 
ous extensions. The jobbers, including such prom- 
inent firms as Arthur Tappan & Co., were toiling 
in similar straits. Upon the advent of Harrison’s 
Administration the importers’ distress was further 
aggravated by an oypressive tariff with -ash 
duties, a veritable death-blow to many whose 
bank - accounts were precariously kept up from 
hand to month. But few houses, well backed on 
the other side, could keep their heads above 
water. Prominent among these fortunates was 
the firm of Benkard & Hutton, representing Mr. 
Paturle Lupin, peer of France and millionaire 
manufacturer of Paris, who virtually controlled 
the market in woolen and mixed staples for years. 

This dismal state of affairs was graphically il- 
lustrated by a famous caricature, concocted by 
the writer in Delmonico’s coffee-room and litho- 
graphed to the extent of several thousand copies, 
which were mailed to Europe by merchants in 
every line by way of apology for their scant re- 
mittances. The picture contained over thirty 
likenesses of well-known importers in every atti- 
tude of practical despair. Some of them, whose 
lestitution was symbolized by the scantiest of 
morning costumes, were boldly striking back to 
their native shores, only to be dragged out of 
the waves into the debtors’ prison by their piti- 
less creditors. Another group was gasping in 
the last agonies under the weight of a colossal 
rock inseribed, ‘‘ Whig Tariff and Cash Duties,” 
and rolled upon their prostrate bodies by Col- 
lector Curtis and his zealous assistants. Mean- 
while the monopolists Benkard & Hutton, tri- 
umphantly perched upon this instrument of op- 
pression, were dealing out death and destruction 
to a few miserable stragglers attempting to escape 
on one leg. 

A daily paper, commenting upon this artistic 
production, remarked that it was the first carica- 
ture published in this country that was Intelligi- 
ble at sight without the aid of lettered labels 
proceeding from the mouths of the figures. 

Prosecutions for tampering with invoices were 
numerous in those days, and carried on with the 
unflinching severity of new custom-house brooms. 
The very appearance of District Attorney Ogden 
Hoffman, full of ominous power and purpose, 
chilled the marrow of the hapless importer in 
the dock. To one of this downtrodden class, a 
German by name of Frasch, was meted out the 
heaviest penalty recorded up to that time. Ile 


was sentenced to a large fine and several years of 
State’s prison, but, if I remember rightly, par- 
doned out before the expiration of his term, when 
he went to hide his disgrace in Texas. 
sode duly figured in the elaborate caricature 


This epi- 
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above referred to, and was long remembered as a 
terrifying example. 

On the trial of another importer (Grillet) on a 
similar charge, but resulting in an acquittal, Mr. 
Cutting, on the part of the defense, deemed it 
necessary to admonish the jury that the swarthy 
complexion of his client should not operate 
against him in their impartial minds. It is equally 
characteristic of the prejudices of the period that 
the District Attorney never alluded to the defend- 
ant without pointing at him as ‘that dark man 
over there.” 

The French population of New York was then 
estimated at about ten thousand souls, while the 
German colony was at least three times as large. 
Their respective trades and occupations were very 
much the same as to-day, except that the ca- 
terers in the line of food and drink were few in 
number and not conspicuously located. Outside 
of Delmonico’s and the Astor House, French 
cuisine flourished only in a few small French ho- 
tels and boarding-houses. German taverns and 
boarding-places, though not absolutely rare, were 
still less of a necessity, because intelligent new- 
comers of that tongue judiciously preferred native 
resorts where they could more rapidly acquaint 
themselves with the language and circumstances 
of the country. Young German merchants, agents 
and clerks were regarded with special favor in 
American boarding-houses blessed with marriage- 
able daughters, as most of them were. There 'Teu- 
tonic sentiment and conscientiousness fell an easy 
prey to attractions which the more galant but less 
scrupulous Gaul did not regard as an equivalent 
for his personal freedom. Several affairs of honor, 
involving the spilling of a more or less satis- 
factory amount of blood, betokened the perils 
of transgressing certain limits, even in French 
circles socially rooted in American soil. 

Of the foreign business men best known in those 
days, barely one or two remain here to testify to 
the fidelity of these reminiscences. The last ones 
of the writer’s personal acquaintances, Messrs. C. 
Harvier and C. C. Roumage, departed for their 
long home within the last three years. Only one 
of the original Delmonico nephews, the dapper 
and ruddy Mr. Loughi, has so far braved the tooth 
of time, and is still exercising supervisory func- 
tions at the Broad Street branch. 

The descendants of French and other foreign 
residents of those days are, with few amiable ex- 
ceptions, Americans to the manner born, and 
hardly care to be reminded of their pedigree. 

Mpon the whole, the small French tradesmen 
and artisans were more successful than their com- 
patriots in the more pretentious lines of business. 
Quite a fair proportion of them retired after ten 
or fifteen years, with an income sufficient for com- 
fortable existence. in: the. suburbs of -Paris or in 
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their native province, while. a number of others, 
especially in the millinery and dress - making 
branches, attained relatively enviable fortunes. 

The Italians were not sufficiently numerous to 
attract attention as a colony. A majority of 
them belonged to the culinary and tonsorial pro- 
fessions, and the rest, principally composed of 
political exiles or refugees, struggled for a moder- 
ate support as artists and teachers of languages, 
music and dancing. Among the best-remem- 
bered F may cite the clever scene-painter N. Calyo, 
who taught landscape and figure painting with a 
vigorous touch. And next, poor, emotional Ma- 
roncelli, the prison companion of Silvio Pellico at 
the Castle of Spielberg, where he lost a leg in an 
attempt to escape. With his commanding, sheeny 
brow, his deep-blue eyes piercing through gold- 
rimmed glasses, his open, florid countenance and 
strong semi-Germanic features, not to forget his 
crutches, he fermed a striking figure everywhere, 
and was a popular favorite, though not a frequent 
visitor at Delmonico’s. 

Another Lombardo- Venetian refugee of opposite 
type and complexion was Counselor Rapallo, fa- 
ther of the late Judge Charles A. Rapallo, of es- 
memory. Although he did not socially 
mingle much with the down-town foreigners, 
mainly from a lack of leisure, he was well known 
among them, and appreciated for his learning, in- 
telligence and independence of character. THe 
had left his sunny home to escape conscription in 
the last army of the first Napoleon, whom he exe- 
erated with all the cordiality of an exalted lover 
of freedom. As 2 consistent admirer of American 
institutions, he had had the good taste to seek 
and the good fortune to obtain the hand of an 
amiable and cultured New England lady, a sister 
to the gifted poetess Hannah Gould. At the time 
herein referred to they resided, with their promis- 
ing son and daughter, at the elegant boarding- 
house of Mrs. Brown, No. 37 Broadway, where 
they intellectually presided high above their im- 
mediate surroundings. 

In point of numbers, the Spaniards were 
hardly more prominent than the Italians, though 
they enjoyed superior social and commercial im- 
portance. The cigar and tobacco trade was 
chiefly in the hands of Cubans, and a number 
of solid Spanish. firms were connected with the 
importation of genuine Port, Sherry and Madeira 
wines, of which there was still a large consump- 
tion throughout the States. Asa rule they min- 
gled more freely with the natives than with other 
foreigners in this city. Many Cuban and Mexi- 
can families were wont to spend some time here 
in the course of their annual Summer migrations, 
but among the first Spanish ladies who became 
fairly naturalized in New York society were the 
two Misses Carrio, nieces of Peter’: Harmony, the 
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wealthy ship-owner, who brought them over in 
the steamer Great Western in August, 1841. 
Being rather pretty and graceful brunettes, and 
moreover possessed of a wealthy American uncle, 
they excited quite a gallaat emulation among 
aspiring Swelldom on board ; but the provident 
old relative, who, as the sequel showed, had his 
own plans for the future happiness of his lovely 
wards, was on hand early and late to neutralize 
every undesirable interference therewith. 

The great and almost unconqnerable bugbear 
in the eyes of liberal-minded foreigners was the 
stringency of the Sunday laws, which was not yet 
mitigated by any compassionate back -door ar- 
rangements. In the Winter no choice remained 
but to escort the daughters or lady boarders of 
the house to church two or three times a day, 
or to study the latest of Eugene Sue or Paul de 
Kock in the seclusion of a private room, But 
ample amends were possible in the milder seasons, 
when contraband places of amusement were gen- 
erously patronized at Hoboken, Staten Island, 
Rockaway and other points within a few hours’ 
sail. The younger members of the down-town 
colony preferably rusticated at Delmonico’s dairy 
and vegetable farm, near the present site of East 
New York, where a jovial, curly-headed tenant 
from the Italian Alps kept open house, with a 
string band, ten-pin alley, target-shooting and 
other athletic games, in full blast all day. 

Social organizations among the foreigners in 
New York were very few, and mostly of recent 
birth. Probably the oldest institution of a pub- 
lic and philanthropic character was the German 
Society, which subsists to this day with the same 
field of usefulness as of yore. The French Be- 
nevolent Society, though less ancient, was also in 
full activity, yet with at least one clause in its 
constitution which furnished a subject for heated 
debate at almost every meeting. It was the one 
limiting the society’s aid to Frenchmen who had 
been at least six months residents of this city. 
The oider and more conservative members con- 
tended for a literal adherence to the text, while 
the younger, among whom the commissaires or 
examining agents were chiefly recruited, allowed 
their tender hearts to plead for a more generous 
interpretation. The former argued that to as- 
sist new-comers would attract the paupers of 
other cities, and the latter retorted with eqnal 
plausibility that strangers, moneyless and friend- 
less in a strange land, were in greater 
help than any other class. 

The same divergence of opinion generally pre4 
vailed upon every other subject under discussion’ 
in meetings of French residents—notably, the re- 
ception to be tendered to the Prince de Joinville, 
of the frigate Belle-Poule, and later, the dinner 
m honor of General Bertrand, Napoleon’s com- 
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panion at St. Helena, which finally came off with 
great éclat at the Astor House. It it worthy of 
remark that on the latter occasion the most elo- 
quent and pertinent French speech was made by 
Mr. Philip Hone, who, with Mr. Prosper Wet- 
more, a prominent custom-house officer like him- 
self, enjoyed a place of honor on every festive 
celebration by the French residents. As another 
curious incident, I may mention that General 
Bertrand left the banquet at nine o’clock to wit- 
ness a scene in a Napoleonic drama at the Bow- 
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union succeeded in getting up the company of 
Gardes Lafayette, commanded by Captain Leclere, 
a gentle warrior of the Parisian Garde Nationale 
type, who was permitted to enjoy his honor for 
several years. Why this martial organization, 
now reduced to about one-score of officers and 
men, docs not fraternally fuse with the Grena- 
diers Rochambeau, of the same numerical im- 
portance, is a mystery only to be explained by 
the apparent desirability of having things here 
to represent, as near as possible, the harmonious 
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ery Theatre, whence he returned after an hour, 
inexpressibly amused at the novel personation of 
himself he had just witnessed. 

As a prolific subject for dissension, the organ- 
ization of a model French militia company formed 
no exception to the rule, and elicited the most 


irreconcilable propositions. The upshot of the 
matter was that at least two thousand five hun- 
dred privates would have been required to employ 
the fifty self-evident officers who composed the 
meetings, and this problem being manifestly 
equal to the fabled belling of the cat, was finally 
given up. Some time later a less ambitious re- 


state of affairs prevailing in the distant mother 
country. It is only another form of patriotism. 

It is by no means straining a point to assert 
that the New York Frenchmen in those days 
lived far more harmoniously with the New York 
Germans than among themselves. At any rate, 
both classes mingled publicly and privately on a 
footing of most cordial good-fellowship. The 
Germans were then still shining forth as the un- 
der canine in history, and it is only since they 
have changed places with their traditional con- 
querors that no name black enough for them can 
be found in the French Dictionary. 
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‘**] SAW, STANDING BY MY BEDSIDE, A TALL WOMAN WEARING A LARGE, OLD-FASHIONED SUN-BONNET 
THAT COMPLETELY CONCEALED HER FEATURES.’” 


THE WOMAN IN A SUN-BONNET. 


By Lucy H, Hooper, 


Ir is 
which I 


a good many years since the events of 
am about to tell took place. The chil- 
dren that figure in the story are now grown men 
and women. The old house itself has been torn 
down, and the land on which it stood has been 
divided up into building-lots. A smart little cot- 
tage occupies the site of the quaint old garden, 
and a more pretentious villa stands where the old 
house itself once reared its ivy-clad walls. The 
family that owned the estate parted with it long 
ago. ‘There is no one now to be grieved or an- 
noyed by my telling of the story, and I think it 
is quite curious enough to deserve relating. 

I had had a hard time that Summer to find 
a suitable place in which to spend the warm 
weather. We were in straitened circumstances 


just then, and I was obliged to study economy 
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very strictly in making my arrangements. And 
it was far from easy to combine the maximum of 
comfort with the minimum of expense when 
three children and two adults, and our servants 
as well, were to be boarded and lodged for four 
months at least. Then, too, my husband, Cap- 
tain Delaford, was absent on a cruise to South 
America, so I was deprived of his assistance and 
advice, and thrown entirely on my own resources, 
Hie was not to return till the middle of Novem- 
ber. My sister Fanny was to be my guest dur- 
ing the period of his absence, but Fan never was 
good for much when the practical part of life was 
to be considered, though she was a delightful 
companion when there was no business to be 
transacted, and kept us all alive with her merry 
ways and bright conversation. I was only too 
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charmed to have her with me, and indeed it was 
a suggestion from her that finally helped me out 
of my dilemma. I did not want to go to a hotel 
on account of the expense. Country boarding 
was not to be thought of, as sea-air had been spe- 
cially recommended for my delicate little Charlie. 
I wanted a house—a home of my own, wherein 
my little ones could run wild and have the ad- 
vantages of wholesome fare and comfortable rooms 
added to those of the ocean breezes. But though 
I began my researches early in May, I could find 
no house that would exactly do. I visited At- 
lantic City, and Cape May, and Long Branch, and 
half a dozen other sea-side resorts, but all in vain. 
And finally one day, when I had come home 
fretted and worried from a journey undertaken 
to inspect a house that had been described to me 
as a paradise upon earth and to be had for next 
to nothing, which had turned out to be a hide- 
ous little frame shanty, two miles distant from 
the sea and situated in the centre of a treeless, 
sandy waste, Fanny looked up from the novel 
with which she had been beguiling the hours of 
my absence, and said, impressively: ‘‘ Why not 
try Newport ?” 

‘* What nonsense, Fan !” I said, rather crossly, 
it must be confessed, between two sips of the iced 
lemonade wherewith I was trying to console my- 
self for the ill success of my expedition. ‘ New- 
port !—the gayest and most expensive watering- 
place in the whole United States !” 

‘‘All the same, you might as well try,” re- 
sponded Fanny, as she settled herself once more 
to her book. 

Well, I did try, and what is more, I came across 
the very place -to suit my purpose, after a very 
brief research. It was an old, rambling house, 
dating probably from the days of Newport’s 
short-lived commercial importance in the ante- 
Revolutionary times. The rooms were large and 
airy, and there were a number of them—more, in 
fact, than we could make use of, in view of the 
small number of persons composing our family. 
It was a good distance from the city, and was 
consequently out of the way of the tide of gayety 
and fashion. It was situated on a high rising 
ground directly facing the sea, and behind it 
was a large garden filled with plants and shrubs, 
all flourishing in picturesque and untended wild- 
ness. I do not mean to indicate its site very 
precisely, as there are many persons who fancy 
that the aroma of certain associations is to a 
dwelling what the perfume of the roses was to 
the vase in Moore’s pretty song, clinging about it 
though the whole edifice may have gone to utter 
ruin. 

My heart warmed toward the quaint old man- 
sion at once, and finding that the rent was fully 
within my means, I closed the bargain for it then 
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and there, and had mentally parceled out the 
rooms before [ reluctantly took my departure, 

‘« Now, you assure me that everything is all 
right ?” I said to the agent, as I prepared to take 
my departure, 

‘‘ How—all right ?” asked Mr. Jones, with a 
start. ‘I do not exactly understand what you 
mean, Mrs. Delaford.” 

“‘T want to know if you will guarantee the 
thoroughness of the repairs: roof water-tight, 
drains in good order, no leaking water-pipes any- 
where—and so forth.” 

“Oh, I pledge you my word that you will find 
every hole and corner of the house in perfect 
order. If it were only a little nearer to the town 
we could get three times the rent for it that you 
are going to pay.” 

So, fully satisfied, I wended my way home and 
told Fanny about my bargain, and she quite 
danced a pas seul of delight at the idea of “a 
Summer at Newport.” 

** Not that I expect to be wildly gay, you dear 
old thing!” she said, giving me a hearty kiss, 
‘‘but then it will look very grand to date our 
letters from Newport. I’m like the girl in 
Browning’s poem who enjoyed her polenta all 
the more because it had been sliced with a knife 
that had been used to cut up an ortolan. So I 
think I shall find our quiet country home quite 
exceptionally charming because it is so near to 
the brilliant City by the Sea, even though we 
may never see anything of its splendor.” 

A very few days elapsed before we were al! 
settled in our Summer home. Before proceed- 
ing farther with my story, I must give some ac- 
count of the rooms and how they were situated, 
a proceeding that is necessary to the full compre- 
hending of the incidents that followed. There 
was a wide, airy hall running through the centre 
of the building on the ground-floor. On one 
side of this hall were two spacious rooms, the 
drawing-room and the dining-room. On the 
other side were two large bedrooms, the kitchen 
being in a back building. Overhead were sev- 
eral more bedrooms, and above those were the 
servants’ rooms and one or two large chambers 
that served for lumber-rooms. There was a good, 
deep cellar under the house, thoroughly dry 
and well ventilated, so there was no danger of 
damp in the ground-floor rooms. I allotted one 
of these apartments to Charlie and his nurse. 
The other I oceupied myself, with my _ little 
daughter Freda. My oldest boy, Dan, was made 
happy with a room to himself on the second floor 
next to that which his aunt Fanny had selected 
for her own. We were all as comfortable ani 
happy as possible. The weather was delicious. 
The children played about in the garden or down 
on the beach all day. Fan and I took long walks, 
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and dropped in to call on a few of the villa resi- 
dents with whom we happened to be acquainted, 
or on friends who had quarters at the Ocean 
House, also did an immense deal of sewing and 
reading, and altogether we reveled in the bliss 
that the mere fact of existing confers in such a 
climate as that of Newport. 

We had spent three weeks in our new abode, 
when, one morning, my nurse Bridget came to 
tell me of a singular and unusual disturbance of 
Charlie’s slumbers, from which the child had suf- 
fered for some nights past. ‘‘ Faith and the life’s 
just wore out of me with Masther Charlie’s 
screamin’ and screechin’ and jumpin’ off and on 
all night long, and his hollerin’ out for me to 
sind away the woman in a sun-bonnet, that, he 
will have it, is in the room, And niver a haporth 
of a woman is there round at all at all, except 
meself, and I’ve niver wore a sun-bonnet 0’ nights 
in all my life.” 

Just then the little fellow came into my room 
in search of Bridget, and I called him to me. 

Charlie,” I said, ‘“ what’s this about your 
dreaming of a woman in a sun-bonnet ?” 

To my amazement the child looked scared, and 
trembled, and then began to cry. 

‘‘Indeed, mamma,” he sobbed, “I’m _ not 
dreaming when I see her. I’m wide awake. I 
just wake right up, and there she is at the foot 
of the bed looking at me. And I’m awfully 
afraid of her.” 

‘‘Sure and the doore’s always locked and 
bolted, ma’am, as you bid me, so how could any 
crathur, let alone a strange woman, manage to 
get into the room? And what for would she 
wear a sun-bonnet in the night-time, I’d like to 
know ?” 

But Charlie was neither to be argued out of 
his conviction nor his terror. So, thinking the 
boy was troubled with nightmare, I arranged one 
of the up-stairs rooms for Freda, and took him 
to share my own bedroom. The change worked 
very well. He seemed to lose all his nervous 
terrors in the society of “mamma,” and though 
at first he was nervously apprehensive of a visit 
from the woman in a sun-bonnet, he finally forgot 
all about her. 

Early in July we had a spell of very warm 
weather, and were obliged to stay in the house, 
to try and keep cool, for the greater part of the 
day. One especially oppressive afternoon Fanny 
came into my room, and, settling herself in an 
arm-chair near the window, she sighed, ‘‘ Oh, 
dear! what shall I do ? I am so warm !” 

‘And I am so cold !” responded a voice that 
seemed to come from the cellar, one of the win- 
dows of which was exactly under that of my 
chamber. 

‘Who in the world can that be down in the 
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cellar ?” exclaimed Fanny, sitting up very straight 
in her amazement. 

“One of the servants perhaps — but no —the 
cook has gone to town to lay in a fresh stock of 
groceries, and Bridget is out with the children. 
There is actually not a soul about the house, Fan, 
but you and myself.” 

**Oh, sister, who can it have been—a robber 2” 
suggested Fanny, her blue eyes growing quite 
round with fright. 

‘‘Nonsense. Robbers do not talk about the 
temperature when they are hidden in a house. 
Suppose that you and I go down to the cellar and 
reconnoitre ?” 

So I armed myself with one of my husband’s old 
revolvers, and we proceeded down -stairs to the 
cellar, and searched it thoroughly in every nook 
and corner. There was nobody there. The 
outer door was closed and fastened with a pad- 
lock, so that nobody could have gotten in unper- 
ceived. 

But before we had quite ceased to wonder at 
that odd occurrence other things happened that 
were quite as inexplicable and anything but 
agreeable. Our cook gave warning because, as 
she said, she could not go down to the cellar after 
dark without meeting a woman in a sun-bonnet 
coming up the steps as she was descending them. 
Freda, one evening, on running up to her room 
after a book that she had forgotten, saw the same 
figure passing through the upper hall. Next, 
Bridget, who had continued to occupy the ground- 
floor bedroom after I had taken Charlie to sleep 
with me, begged my permission to remove to one 
of the upper rooms, because, as she said, the 
woman in asun-bonnet looked in at her chamber- 
window on moonlight nights. It was very strange 
and very annoying. But our new cook, who was 
a sturdy New England woman, quite laughed all 
these stories to scorn, though I noticed that she 
never went near the cellar after dark. 

We had almost forgotten these strange occur- 
rences, or at least had gotten used to them, when 
something really startling happened. I received 
one day a letter from my husband’s nephew, 
James Loring, who had just been ordained to the 
ministry, and who, threugh overstudy and a nat- 
urally fragile constitution, was in very delicate 
health. I had invited him to come and spend 
ten days or a fortnight with us in our new Sum- 
mer home, and this letter was to announce his 
approaching visit. As is well known, the steam- 
boat from New York reaches Newport in the mid- 
dle of the night. I wrote to James at once to say 
how glad I should be to receive him, and that one 
of the servants would sit up to await his coming 
and to show him the way to his room, which was 
no other than the ground-floor bedroom which had 
formerly been occupied by Bridget and Charlie, 
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and which I had “fitted up” prettily as a guest’s 
chamber, as it was the largest and handsomest one 
in the house. The morning after my guest came 
I rose rather earlier than usual to bid him wel- 
come. I found him already up and dressed, and 
seated in the drawing-room beside the open win- 
dow, but such a white, wan, scared-looking face 
as he turned on me I had never looked upon be- 
fore in all my life. 

‘* James — what on earth is the matter with 
you ?” I exclaimed, involuntarily. 

He stammered something, and tried to change 
the subject, but I drew up a chair and sat down 
directly opposite to him, and insisted upon his 
telling me what had happened to him—for that 
something had happened to frighten the poor 
delicate fellow half out of his wits I could see very 
well. 

‘Well, aunt,” he said, 
make a clean breast of it 


at last, “‘I may as well 
and tell you the whole 


A SUN-BONNET. 
story, though I fear 
you will imagine 
that I am going 
mad, and indeed 
last night I thought 
so myself. I did 
not want any sup- 
per, 80 as soon as 
your good Hannah 
showed me to my 
room I went straight 
to bed, and being 
very tired, I fell 
asleep in a few mo- 
ments. I do not 
know how long | 
had slept when | 
was startled wide 
awake by that odd 
feeling that one has 
when a strange per- 
son is watching 
your slumbers. | 
always burn a night- 
light, and by the 
feeble lustre of the 
little taper I saw, 
standing by my bed- 
side, a tall woman 
wearing a large, 
old-fashioned sun- 
bonnet that com- 
pletely concealed 
her features. I 
thought at first that 
it was Hannah who 
had come to see if 
everything was in 
good order in my 
apartment ; but, then, I had bolted the door be- 
fore retiring. Ido not know how I realized that 
the being before me was no human creature, but a 
supernatural presence, yet I did realize that fact. 
What happened afterward I do not remember 
very clearly. I asked her, I believe, from whence 
she came, and her answer was: ‘ You must look 
for me in the cellar.’ And then, why or how | 
cannot imagine, I was impelled to ask her why 
she wore a sun-bonnet ? ‘ Because the lime has 
spoilt my face,’ was the dreadful response. | 
think I must have lost consciousness after that, 
and when I once more gained courage to look 
around the room the apparition had disappeared. 
I rose in haste, dressed myself, and took possession 
of the drawing-room sofa, where I spent the rest 
of the night, though, as you can imagine, I have 
slept but little.” 

I sent at once for the man who took care of our 
garden, telling him to bring hisspade. When he 
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arrived we all went in a body to the cellar. Care- 
ful investigation of the floor (which was not 
paved, but was simply hard-beaten earth) revealed 
a place, at the foot of the stairs leading to the 
kitchen, where the ground rose slightly above the 
level of the rest of the floor, and bore traces of 
having been disturbed at some time or other since 
the cellar had been originally constructed. There 
I told Dennis to dig. A few strokes of the spade 
laid bare a large layer of hardened lime, and be- 
neath that the corroded remains of a human skel- 
eton were discovered. I caused these poor relics 
of humanity to be collected together, placed in a 
box, and interred at the foot of a tree in the gar- 
den, James reading the burial service over this 
impromptu grave. And from that hour till the 
day we left the old house to return to New York 
nothing more was seen or heard of the woman in 
a sun-bonnet. 

Before I left Newport I made some inquiries 
concerning the house and its former inmates. 
I learned that, some twenty years before, it had 
been inhabited by an old sea-captain and his son, 
two rough, drunken men whose bad language 
and dissolute conduct filled the quiet neighbor- 
hood with horror. They kept but one servant, 


a young German girl, who seemed to stand in 
great terror of her employers, and to be very 


unhappy. She was more than once seen weeping 
bitterly by the neighbors, and she confided to one 
of them, one day, that she 
meant to get away as soon 
possible, and return to, her 
own country. So no one was 
much surprised when, a week 
or two later, she disappeared. 
The captain gave out to 
everyone who asked after 
Lena that she had gone back 
to Germany. But so bad was 
the reputation of both the 
men that they could get no 
one to live with them to take 
her place. They were forced 
to do their own work, and 
they fell to quarreling violent- 
ly with each other, and finally 
they, too, went off, and were 
never again heard of in New- 
port. 

The next season a young 
German farmer arrived in the 
neighborhood, and asked on 
all sides for tidings of his 
sister Lena, who had gone out 
to service there, he said, and 
had written home that she 
was very unhappy in her 
place, and that she meant to 
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come back to her parents as soon as she could get 
away. But she had never returned, and that 
letter was the last that her family had ever re- 
ceived from her. The brother remained for some 
weeks in the neighborhood, trying to find some 
trace of his sister’s whereabouts, but in vain ; so, 
finally becoming discouraged, he gave up the 
search and went home. 

One can only conjecture what the tragedy was 
that had culminated in the interment of a corpse 
at the foot of those cellar-stairs... In-all proba- 
bility the unfortunate girl had been murdered by 
one or the other of her brutal employers, for some 
inexplicable reason, and her body had then been 
hastily buried, and covered with quicklime to 
insure its destruction. But all this is mere guess- 
work. None of us has ever been able to solve the 
question as to who or what the Woman in a Sun- 
bonnet really was. 


HENRI ROCHEFORT, 

THERE are not at present in France one hun- 
dred families whose genealogy is so clearly es- 
tablished as that of the well-known journalist 
Henri Rochefort, or, in peerage language, the 
Marquis de Rochefort-Lucay. It is the more eu- 
rious to draw attention to this fact when the de- 
sire is so universal with many to sport titles, 
whether true or false ; when the humblest banker, 
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with nothing in his cash-box, styles himself a 
baron. Rochefort affords the unusual spectacle 
of a seigneur of the old race putting his Comte 
de Rochefort and Marquisate of Lucay in the 
waste-paper basket to become simply Henri Roche- 
fort, as an ordinary French attorney or grocer. 

Rochefort declares he is perfectly happy in his 
golden exile at London. In private life he ceases 
to be journalist ; then he speaks very little, if at 
all, on political subjects ; his conversation is gay 
and brilliant ; on the fine arts he indulges in bold 
criticisms ; he is eloquent and enthusiastic over 
horse-racing. He will tell you that his friend, 
the Russo-Polish Comtesse Potocka, wealthy as a 
dozen nabobs, could not assist at the Congress of 
Versailles on account of the horse-races at Trou- 
ville. Rochefort ever remains the aristocrat at 
bottom. The cradle of his family is in Franche- 
Comté. Be assured that the ex-government clerk, 
the journalist, the ancient political felon and the 
New Caledonia convict often thinks of 
cestors. 


his an- 


Admiral Jean de Vienne had under him a squire, 
one Guy de Rochefort, who lived near Doubs, in 
Burgundy, whose son, Jean, in 1391, was ap- 
pointed a Councilor to Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy. Jacques, the son of this Jean, ac- 
quired estates, but having committed a forgery in 


titled deeds, the public prosecutor of Dijon had 


his lands confiscated. The Duke of Burgundy 
restored a part of the property. The wife of 
Jacques believed that their misfortune was a di- 
rect visitation from Heaven, so left when dying the 
half of her fortune to a local church to appease 
the divine wrath. 

The ‘‘ Marquisate” was only created in the sev- 
enteenth century. Francois, the third Marquis, 
was a page to Louis XV., and by his uncle, the 
Due d’Aumont, claimed descent from the royal 
Dukes of Bretagne. On the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, the Marquis Armand, grandson of Frangois, 
sold- the estates, and which at present ,are the 
property of the Talleyrand-Périgord family. This 
is a curious coincidence, as it is M. de Talleyrand- 
Périgord and Henri Rochefort who to-day supply 
the famous Louise Michel with the means of liv- 
ing. The sale of the estate having been paid in 
assignats, the Marquis Armand de Rochefort was 
ruined. He followed the Bourbons into exile, 
and became a member of the suite of the Comte 
de Provence, later Louis X VIII. 

His young wife remained in Paris, with her in- 
fant son, Claude. Naturally, she was suspected 
as being a Royalist, and was imprisoned in the 
Conciergerie, along with her child. Here her 
constant companion was Mme. du Barry, mistress 
of Louis XV., whose tears, fears and imprecations 
nearty frightened =the child to death. One day 


Du Barry’s name was called out im the prison- 
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hall ; she was wanted for—the guillotine. In her 
departure the courtesan forgot a cap; that curio 
the Marquise de Rochefort picked up ; her grand- 
son, Henri, possesses it to-day—the only tangible 
relic, he asserts, of his ancestors and of the 
French monarchy. On the liberation of the mar- 
chioness—Thermidor 7—she had a hard struggle 
to live. In 1807 she obtained a situation for her 
boy in a book-seller’s shop, but after the Restora- 
tion he was appointed Secretary-general to the 
Governor of the Isle de Bourbon. He next em- 
barked in literature ; became editor of a Royalist 
journal, and wrote farces for the minor theatres. 
Ife married a Mile. Morel, whose family in the 
good old times were serfs or peasants on the 
Rochefort estates. 

From this union were born three daughters 
and one son—Victor Henri, Marquis de Roche- 
fort-Lucay, the -journalist of to-day. He was 
born January 31st, 1831, in an humble apartment 
in the Rue de Grenelle, Paris. He had one daugh- 
ter and two sons by his cook, whom he married. 
The ceremony took place in the hospital of Ver- 
sailles ; the bride’s mother was on her death-bed, 
and Rochefort was in prison costume en route for 
New Caledonia. The wedding was intended to 
legitimize the children. Rochefort’s eldest son 
committed suicide a twelvemonth ago, in Alge- 
ria; his second son is interested in a farm and 
vineyard property in Tunisia, in the military 
district where General Boulanger’s wife resides, 
and where his son-in-law, Captain Driant, com- 
mands. Rochefort’s income is 75,000 francs 
year ; it was double that figure before the collapse 
of Boulangism. He ought to make a fortune in 
London buying pictures and curios, independent 
of his newspaper. 


THE FIRST NIGHT IN ROME. 
By DovuGLas SLADEN, 

THE sun set in its glory, as I mounted 
Our old-world terraced roof upon the crest 
Of Pincio, to learn from Rome’s own west 

What opal rays Hesperian sunsets founted. 

The shafts were born rose-orange, waxed red-golden, 
Waned beryl, died in purple, close down-pressed 
By a clear night’s deep-blue, as they caressed, 

With hues chameleon, dome and cornice olden. 

A great cathedral and a tree-topped hill, 

Profiled in aureole against the sky 

Of sunset in the south, must ever fill 
Hearts, tuned to the sublime, with ecstasy. 

And lo! beneath that hill the Tiber sweeps, 

Beneath that fane Christ’s chief Apostle sleeps. 


STAR-FISHES.,. 
By ANDREW WILSON. 
*‘ AS THERE are stars in the sky, so there are 
stars in the sea,” remarks an old writer, whose 
knowledge of things in general, if not very spe- 
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cific, was, at least, of a fairly wide nature. The 
remark occurred to my mind this morning when, 
during a stroll along the sea-beach, I came upon 
a familiar ‘‘ fipe-ray ” lying in a truly helpless 
condition on the sand. There is nothing more 
helpless-looking in nature, I should say, than a 
star-fish cast up on the sandy beach by the unkind 
waves. Placed among rocks or near seaweed-clad 
pools, our sea-star is quite at home. Even if, like 
a helpless and floored turtle, he has been turned 
over on his back, he will contrive to right him- 
self, and escape to his watery abode, or move with 
his slow and stately walk over the rocks. But he 
seems to feel that the sand is a disagreeable and 
shifty form of surrounding, and he makes little 
or no effort to bestir himself, but lies flaccid and 
limp until, perchance, the returning tide sweeps 
him off into the weleome depths. My sea-star of 
this morning is lying face uppermost in the sun, 
and, if he could pant as does the higher animal, 
I have no doubt he would indicate his resentment 
in that familiar fashion. As it is, you can see the 
tube-feet, which exist in dozens in the grooves 
which run along his rays or arms, moving back- 
ward and forward here and there, as if in protest 
at the treatment to which their owner is being 
subjected. Truly, an unkind fate has taken the 

star-fish from its watery firmament and stranded 
it at our feet, which shows, in truth, that acci- 
dents and emergencies befall humble beings as 
well as creatures of high estate. There is some 
consolation, I think, even for mankind, in the 
spectacle of untoward events troubling what mind 
even a star-fish may be regarded as legitimately 
possessing. 

Protruding from the star-fish mouth, which 
exists in the very centre of its under surface, we 
see a clear jelly-like mass. This is part and par- 
cel of the stomach, which extends into the rays 
of the animal. It may be that our star is taking 
this rather inelegant mode of showing its disgust 
at the contretemps which has beset it this morn- 
ing; but, all the same, this protrusion of the 
stomach may be the result of a habit of the ani- 
mal. If you were to ask any of the fishermen— 
who, as becomes the ways of nautical persons, are 
promenading up and down in a kind of set groove 
on the pier, and exchanging monosyllabic ideas 
with their neighbors between their frequent 
glances seaward—what the star-fish does with 
its stomach, you would be provided with a speedy 
reply. They would tell you that the sea-stars 
are enemies of the oyster-beds, and may add that 
they kill more oysters than mankind consumes, 
Hence, whenever a star-fish is found in the 
dredge, it is ruthlessly torn in pieces and flung 
overboard as a jtist recompense for its predatory 
habits. 

How far the fishermen’s views of the guilt of 
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the star-fish are justified I scarcely know; but I 
should say their opinions are not without warrant. 
You may often pick up a star-fish on the beach 
which has its arms coiled up until it has come to 
resemble a living ball, like its neighbor, the sea- 
urchin. Disentangling the star-fish and its arms, 
you find it has been embracing a whelk, and, as 
you liberate the shell-fish from the grasp of the 
star, you draw forth from the shell the stomach 
of the star-fish. It has been slowly sneking out 
of the shell the substance of its living tenant, and 
that it preys upon its molluscan neighbor is thus 
matter of certainty. Whether it can attack the 
oyster is, however, quite a different matter. That 
mollusk is as secure within its shell as a baron of 
old in his fortified citadel. By closing its shell, 
it can certainly intrench itself in a fashion which 
no star-fish can readily break through. Yet 
oysters have to open their shells in time in order 
to breathe by inhaling the water ; so that it may 
be, our star-fish, clasping its oyster, bides its 
time, and when the shell is opened attacks the 
mollusk. There are difficulties, however, in the 
way of accepting the fishermen’s belief, for the 
eviction of an oyster from its shell by a star-fish 
would on the best showing be a very long and 
laborious matter. One belief of naturalists is 
that the star-fish poisons the oyster by inserting 
from its stomach, between the valves of the shell, 
some poisonous secretion, which compels the mol- 
lusk to capitulate and surrender, Anyhow, the 
belief is a curious one, and one may not be sur- 
prised if on this occasion the fishermen’s ideas are 
regarded with greater favor than science usually 
accords to the folk-lore of the credulous dwellers 
by the sea. 

Drop the star-fish into this pool and watch its 
movements. You have seen the hundreds of lit- 
tle tube-feet, each ending in a sucker, which the 
grooves on the under side of the rays contain. 
You observe that it soon beging to crawl over the 
patch of rock on which it has been dropped. 
Turn it over on its back in the water, and observe 
how the feet move and wriggle. Let us watch 
how the capsized animal rights itself. Slowly 
but deliberately you see it twists over thé tip of 
two of ite rays, until the tube-feet have become at- 
tached to the rock. This is to give it a fulerum 
or point d’appui, from which to lever itself back to 
a respectable position. The tips of these rays are 
firmly fixed to the rock, and in turn the under 
parts of the two rays are bronght by the successive 
attachment of their feet in contact with the rock- 
surface, Acting as levers, the rays, which, as we 
have seen, are each moment increasing their sur- 
face of attachment to the rock, are finally fully 
fixed thereto ; the body and other rays are twisted 
or swept over, and the star finds itself finally in its 
natural position mouth downward. 
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These tube-feet are unique as regards the star- 
fish class. You may note on the upper surface of 
the star, at the angle formed by the junction of two 
of the rays with the body, a round plate. This is 
the ‘‘ madreporiform plate,” and, like the lid of a 
pepper-box, it is perforated with holes. It acts as 
a strainer, and keeps solid matters from getting 
into the tube to which it serves as an entrance. 
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This tube leads downward to another and cir- 
cular tube, inside the star-fish body and surround- 
ing its mouth. From this circular tube pass five 
other tubes, one for each ray. 

Now, if we were to go to work and dissect 
our star-fish you would find that the tube-feet 
are given off from the tube of each ray or arm, 
and each tube-foot has at its attached end, or 

base, a little bag or sac, 
The whole apparatus 
I have described is one 
whereby, through the ad- 
mission of water to the 
system of tubes, the tube- 
feet can be distended or 
the reverse, and the move- 
ments of the animal duly 
provided for. If the star- 
fish wishes to walk, water 
is sent from the little sacs 
at the bases of the feet in 
the tubes. These are thus 
rendered tense. Their 
suckers are applied to the 
rock-surface, with the re- 
sult that part of the water 
is forced back into the sacs, 
and the sucker left firmly 


adherent by the pressure 


of the sea-water outside. 
Then, by forcing the water 
from the sac into the tube- 
feet, the suckers are cet 
free, and by this alternat- 
ing contraction and ex- 
pansion of the tube-feet 
the adhesion of these 
gans or their freedom is 
secured, 

Space does not permit 
that, at present, I should 
say anything about the 
nerves and other belong- 
ings of the sea-star. It is 
a ‘steady and _ stolidy” 
animal, no doubt, but it 
has its own share of ‘the 
mind universal” after all. 
Meanwhile, we shall leave 
it in its pool. 

A humane action in re- 
storing the wandering 
star to its native waters 
has perchance brought its 
reward in suggesting the 
thought that in even mean 
creatures there are ways 
and works well-nigh past 
finding out. 


or- 


LIFE IN BOLOGNA. 


By Herpert Pierson. 


iF all the cities of North 

Italy, none is more 

stately than Bologna. 

Venice is lovelier, 

weaving a spell with 

her strange beauty ; 

Milan, the least Italian 

of cities, is busier, 

more modern and 

matter-of-fact; Turin 

has wider streets and straighter ones, perhaps ; 
but Bologna, the city of arches, with its hundred 
churches, its tall towers and streets of palaces, 
yields to none in that quality of grandeur which 
seems to combine an aristocratic exclusiveness 
with an absence of ostentatious seclusion. Here 
the houses do not turn bare, unornamented walls 
to the street, reserving their splendor for the 
eourt-yard or ‘‘noble apartment.” They strive 
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rather to outdo each other in 
the beauty of their sculptured 
fagades, the lace-like texture of 
their iron balconies, the grace 
of their columns, or the intri- 
sate tracery 
grilles, : 

Venice is like a siren past 
her first youth, but a Ninon de 
l’Enclos who preserves her 
beauty till the last ; Milan is a 
hurrying business man, full of 
plans for money-making, with 
little time for anything else ; 
Turin, a commonplace person 
with provincial proclivitics, 
solid, reliable and wuninterest- 
ing; but Bologna is an old 
patrician with a long line of 
noble ancestors, spending his 
declining years more in the past 
than the present, content with 
himself and his possessions. 

There is no more fruitful 


of the window 
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land in all Italy than the plain from which the 
city rises, between the mountains and the sea. 
Bologna the Fat (la grasse) they called it cen- 
turies ago, when the great crops of the country 
about turned into money and the city basked in 
the sun of prosperity. With the sights of Bo- 
logna we have little to do—little with its churches, 
all of which, as the guide-book will inform you, 
contain something worthy of notice ; the 
picture-galleries, rich in pictures of the Bolonese 
school, with innumerable Guidos, Caracci and 
Francias. The reader, if he has been there, will 
remember; if not, he is referred to the guides, 
where such information is given at length. 

It is the human side of the city—the every-day 
existence of the people, their work and their rec- 
reations—that is our exploration - field ; those 
sights, quite as interesting as any which the hur- 
rying tourist seldom sees, and upon which the 
guide-books are silent. 

I have often tried to fancy just what sort of 
impressions these rapid-transit travelers get of 
the scenes they hurry through, ‘‘ doing up” 
places in the quickest possible time in a coun- 
try whose language they cannot understand, as 
arule; running throngh churches, galleries and 
palaces, between trains ; stuffing themselves, as 
it were, without cessation at the feast of art ; 


or 


gobbling, metaphorically, pictures, cathedrals and 
statuary indiscriminately, all in the wild belief 
that it is the “‘proper thing,” just as one is 
prevailed upon to take unpleasant things because 


they are healthy. No wonder, after a few weeks 
of that sort of thing, they have the jaded, listless 
look of a Strasburg goose, of which they remind 
us in more ways than one. 

I have spoken of Bologna as a city of arches, 
and such I think will be the last impression to 
go, as all memory fades away. The street-walks 
are almost without exeeption arcaded, presenting 
interminable rows of arch and column. The in- 
numerable court-yards are story upon story of 
slender pillars and graceful curyes : while stretch- 
ing three miles into the country, up to the Pil- 
grim Church, winds like a huge serpent the 
arched Portico of St. Luke. The honses, built 
out over part of the streets, make some of them 
dark and narrow; bat there is generally plenty 
of sunshine in the court-yard, or ‘ cortile,” that 
great gossiping-ground of the inhabitants of the 
building, and Forum of public opinion in the 
‘* palazzo ” (for in this favored place living in a 
nalace is within the reach of most). It seems 
admirably adapted for this purpose from its semi- 
public character, which the tenants take advan- 
tage of to the fullest extent. As I call to mind that 
of *‘my palace,” the picture rises that I used to 
see as I came in toward twilight—heads at all 
the windows, women with glittering pails of ham- 
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mered copper on the pavement, or lounging 
against the columns of the loggia; all chatter- 
ing with each other in the most guttural, harsh- 
sounding Italian you can find in the whole penin- 
sula. 

There is nothing of the music of Dante’s or 
Tasso’s verse in Bolonese, None could recog- 
nize it as any relation to the honeyed Tuscan or 
the more vigorous Roman, It sounds as though 
an Irishman with the worst brogue to be found 
had been studying Italian, and not very long, 
either. But it answers the purpose, especially as 
far as foreigners go, of “ veiling ideas” in a way 
that would suit Talleyrand. 

**My palace,” as I shall always think of it, 
although I had but a room in it, has seen better 
days, like so many of the old nobles of the city. 
It has been divided into floors, and let as lodg- 
ings, a fate that has overtaken many others in 
their old age. Our court-yard (which I had to 
sketch under the eyes of all the tenants), while 
without the delicate proportions or the lovely carv- 
ing of the Berilaqua, was yet graceful without 
much ornament. A mysterious flavor of the past 
seemed to hang about it in the shadows of the 
evening, when the columns stood out clear in the 
moonlight with the black cavern of the staircase 
and loggia between. 

What things they saw, these old walls of the 
Palazzo Rodrigues (for that was the name of it) 
I never knew, but coming home at night, groping 
my way up the broad stairs while the sound of 
my footsteps died away in hollow echoes through 
the high groined corridors, I have felt as though 
a throng of old-time ghosts were keeping me com- 
pany, passing slowly and silently with me up the 
stairs, mute guardians of their old-time pleasure- 
house. My room, facing the street, with a view 
of many other arcaded palaces, a small garden of 
laurel and a red bell-tower in the background, 
might have done duty as a ball-room. A little 
iron bedstead looked lost in the corner, so far was 
it from the other pieces of furniture. In fact, they 
all (from being sprinkled over such a large sur- 
face) had a lonely, unsociable appearance, which 
reminded me of cliques in country towns, where, 
either from being too good or not good enough, 
nobody associates with the others. The floor was 
mosaic, very artistic, and cold in the Winter, 
while high above me my ceiling waa coved ani 
frescoed in a way that made me feel quite royal. 
The price, I may ag well add, including candle 
und boot-blaeking, was fourteen eents a day, 
which, considering the splendor, was not exor- 
bitant. A soldier, two or three students, a lawyer, 
my landlady, her daughter, and a superannuated 
old man, who by his face might have once been 
in the priesthood, made up the inhabitants of our 
‘* piano,” as they call floors in Italy. The soldier 
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was some sort of an officer of the minutest grade, 
and cherished feelings of the tenderest sort for 
«‘ Gertrude,” the daughter of the house. She was 
a pretty girl, who knew it, but where beauty is 
such a matter of course she did not plume her- 
self thereon. The students were generally out, 
save when they took it into their heads to invite 
some of their friends to a banquet in their room, 
when they used to make night hideous till some 
unknown hour of the morning, banishing sleep, 
and I am sure shocking the stately ghosts of more 
dignified ages. 

The lawyer, as soon as he found I was an Amer- 
ican, sought me out in quest of information re- 
garding the Great Republic. He was a little 
man, with a beard inclined to be scraggy, a rusty 
beaver hat, and a black suit that showed signs of 
considerable wear. He professed himself in love 
with all things American, and asked me innumer- 
able questions upon every imaginable subject—the 
cost of this and that; how much I thought it 
would take to get to America and stay a month, 
say. Once, after an unusual silence, as though he 


was debating whether to confide in me or not, he 
said : **'T'o tell you the truth, Sivnor Americano, 
I have decided to marry; and of all that I have 
ever seen for a wife, none suits my taste like one 
of the signorinas of your marveleus country.” 


I told him both the country and the ladies felt 
complimented at his excellent choice. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed; ‘‘such beauty, such 
grace, such costumes! they are goddesses! they 
are poetry itself !” , 

‘*T[ave you any particular one,” I asked, after 
he had finished his rapsody—‘*‘ anyone to whom 
you think of offering yourself ?” 

‘*No,” he replied ; ‘‘that is just it. I never 
even spoke to one in my life, and I don’t believe I 
ever shall unless I go to your country. They 
come here, and in a day they go. I may as well 
confess this is the real reason I have asked all 
the questions which the signor has had the gentil- 
ity (yentilezza) to answer.” 

** But how do you know they would suit you so 
well ?” 

‘* Have I not seen them crossing the piazza, or 
in the churches? Ah, my friend, I know them 
just as well as though I had lived all my life 
among them, ‘The heart, amico mio, cannot mis- 
take. It is intuition.” And he looked such a 
picture of sentiment, yet so owl-like in expression, 
that it was hard not to smile. ‘* Tell me,” he 
continued, after a pause, ‘‘do you think, if I were 
to go to New York for a month, I could finish the 
matter and conie back ?” I suggested that thirty 
days was rather a short time for acquaintance, en- 
gagement and matrimony. ‘‘I have always un- 
derstood that everything goes very quickly there. 
Of course one hears all sorts of stories. We go 
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through it all in not much longer here, from the 
very first day one’s parents make the proposal. 
Besides, you know,” he continued, ‘‘ I am not dif- 
ficult to suit. I don’t care about her being most 
rich (richissima), as some of them are. Say about 
500,000 frances. Yes, that would be enough, if I 
was sure—I should have to find that out. I sup- 
pose there would be no trouble.” And he smiled 
with a sort of modest complacency. 

Then I tried to explain the difference in the 
ante-marriage customs of our two countries. I 
told him that with us love was supposed to be 
the only cause of marriage. Each was expected 
to scorn money, and to ask questions about dowry 
was considered highly improper—enough, in fact, 
to break off a match. Of course, as there are 
more ways of getting into a house than by the 
door, so there were ways of finding out various 
interesting facts, and both generally knew what 
to expect quite as well as here. An incredulous 
look came into his face. I am sure he thought IJ 
was guying him. 

‘*As far as your chances go,” I continued, ‘I 
don’t think you would succeed in a month, un- 
less—unless you can rake up a title. Be a mar- 
quis or a count or a prince, with a ruined castle 
somewhere, then you would have little trouble.” 
I could see he did not believe what I said. He 
thought I was taking advantage of his ignorance. 
Ife was very serious ever after when we passed on 
the stairs, and never visited me again. But I 
doubt not he still cherishes his passion, wherein 
sentiment and business are so strangely mingled. 

Another conversation that I heard upon Amer- 
ica, of a different nature, occurs to me. It was in 
one of those cafés so plentiful in all Italian cities, 
always thronged of an evening ; one of those places 
where every one goes to drink his after - dinner 
coffee at four cents a cup (and one to the waiter); 
where one can save light and fuel, see the papers 
and enjoy one’s self in an othegwise mild, innocu- 
ous way. One of these cafés at night is a more 
democratic sight than one would expect in a 
monarchy, There are well-dressed ladies eating 
ices ; at the next table, perhaps, are a crowd of 
peasants from the country, soldiers, a priest or 
two, a dandy, or a family of nine or ten, from the 
infant in arms to the grandfather, all in a cloud 
of smoke ; a din of voices and rustle of papers. A 
party came into such a place while I was there one 
night—three young men with soft, wide-brimmed 
hats and the inevitable cloak falling in toga-like 
folds from their shoulders, An old fellow was 
with them, apparently some relative, whose puck- 
ered face was like a dried apple, sunburnt, and 
seamed and wrinkled with years and weather. I 
soon learned from the conversation that one of 
the younger ones was to start shortly for Amer- 
ica. It appeared that a certain Beppo’s wife’s 
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brother was already there, and great were the 
descriptions of the marvelous land he had written 
home. I learned, in fact, a great deal about my 


native country that I never knew before, as the 
voluble young man described how shoe - makers 
lived like princes, and better than some in Italy ; 
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how streams of gold ran through the country, and 
even the diggers on railways received the princely 
sum of five francs a day for only ten hours’ 
work. The old fellow with them had said noth- 
ing; only, now and then during the eulogy, I no- 
ticed a gesture of impatience; finally he broke 
forth with: ‘<I have 
no patience with you, 
discontented young 
never satisfied 
—always wanting 
something you 
haven’t. I can re- 
member the time, not 
so many years 
either, when the for- 
eigner was in posses- 
sion here. Then it 
was, ‘ Dearest Italy!’ 
(Carissima Italia), 
‘if we could only free 
it and unite it—ah! 
then we should bo 
content.” And now 
that, with the help of 
the Madonna and 
Victor Emmanuel, we 
have driven the cruel 
enemy out, it is, ‘ Let 
us go here or there 
—anywhere.’ Bah ! 
This is what we made 
Italy free for, is it ? 
Still,” he added, with 
resignation, ‘‘ young- 
sters always know 
best, and perhaps the 
country is better off 
without you.” 

The conversation 
after this was less 
animated, and the 
future citizen of the 
United States did not 
looked pleased. ‘These 
two points of view 
are those which the 
greater part of the 
nation entertain. The 
Young Italy of the 
days of Carbonari, 
Garibaldi and_ the 
war with Austria has 
become the Old Italy 
of to-day, while to 
the younger genera- 
tion the foreigner, the 
Austrian, the op- 
pressor, is little more 
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than a legend. Old Italy regards the kingdom 
as more or less of his making, and so feels in a 
manner as a parent to his child. Was he not 
with Garibaldi at Mentana ? Does his old gun 
not hang over the fire-place at home, and is not 
the old discolored red shirt of a Garibaldi regi- 
ment carefully preserved in the chest with some 
copper medals? The Young Italy of to-day, on 
the other hand, having had no trials in the past to 
endear the present, sees things only as they are, 
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without the halo of association. He only sees that 
there is little money to be made at home, while 
from friends across the sea comes echoing in his 
ears the siren-song of rapidly acquired wealth and 
case, 

A certain English writer, without reverence, 
has referred to Bologna as a city of ‘‘ sausages and 
puppy dogs,” as though everything about the place 
could be summed up in that. It is true that the 
two have been, in a way, “‘ envoys extraordinary,” 
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-carrying the name of Bologna all over the world, 
so that high and low know the name. The sau- 
sages remain, but the little white spaniel that 
looks out from so many pictures of noble Bolo- 
nese ladies has gone, and it has seemed to me 
quite within the range of possibility that the pop- 
ular idea of dogs going to the making of sausages 
may have started from this fact. Of the other 


delicacies that are specialties of the city which 
the writer will recommend, capelle(ti soup is the 
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chief. They will bring you a clear soup not made 
after the usual Italian style — those that may be 
eaten with a fork and are piled high on the plate 
—but a real liquid, in which float numerous little 
hats, made of macaroni paste, with wide brims, the 
crowns filled with chopped meats, highly spiced, 
of a peculiar flavor, that none appreciate so ther- 
oughly as a real Bolonese. I have heard the as- 
sertion that nothing makes a citizen so homesick 
as to eat it ina foreign land. It then becomes a 
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gastronomic oriflamme, a patriotic function rather 
than mere eating. 

To the sojourner in the city, however, the fact 
that it is a university town is brought before his 
mind more constantly than anything else. The 
students throng the streets; all over the place 
you meet them in pairs, or groups, with gay little 
velvet caps, of red or green or blue, perched rak- 
ishly at an angle, with the arms of the city em- 
broidered in gold thread and the motto ‘* Bononia 
Docet.” They crowd the principal streets and 
the dark, narrow ones, ogling the pretty girls, or 
saying various sweet, inconsequential things to 
them through the iron-bound windows. With 
this they must be content, for nearer acquaintance 
with the sex they never have till such time comes 
when they lead one to the altar. 

The old university building, with its memories 
of great men and women who have been there 
cither as students or professors, has been no un- 
important factor in the world’s progress. Witha 
history that dates back to 1119, the first part is 
filled with legend and the latter with great names, 

One peculiar thing is the number of female pro- 
fessors who have occupied chairs there, no com- 
mon thing in the days before women’s rights be- 
There were Novella d’Andrea, 
who used to take her father’s place, and Christina 
de Pisan, so beautiful that she was obliged to 
lecture behind a curtain so as not to distract the 
students’ attention ; Laura Bassi, the professor of 
mathematics ; and strangest of all, Madonna Man- 
zolina, a graduate in surgery and professor of anat- 
omy. ‘The court-yard is an interesting souvenir 
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of the students. All around it the walls are cov- 
ered with the arms of old scholars. Close to- 
gether, the little shields are charged with gay-col- 
ored armorial bearings, while below are the name, 
country and date. From all quarters of Europe 
—from England, Finland and the Netherlands— 
they came to drink at the fountain of learning 
here, at that time the centre of culture, wealth 
and prosperity. 

The streets are a great contrast to many of the 
other Italian cities. Not grass-grown and de- 
serted like Ferrara, nor squalid and malarial like 
in Ravenna. In the principal ones the 
arcades are filled with life, crowded at times, 
and lined with gay shops like the Palais Royal. 
There the similarity ends, for the throng of peo- 
ple is like no other out of Italy, where color is 
always dominant. Here the ever - present 
soldiers in bright uniforms, with tightest of trou- 
sers, puffing their inevitable ** Virginia” cigars 
of enormous leugth ; priests, in their long black 


some 
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gowns and three-cornered hats, gliding by with 
books in their hands ; or sturdy peasant-women 
from the country, with their wide-brimmed straw 
hats, and in contrast ladies in the latest Parisian 
fashions ; dandies, too, dressed in the extremest 
of extreme style, in a way only an Italian dandy 
can, and peasants attired like stage-bandits, with 
earrings, and faces the color of an old meerschaum, 
lounge by. Mysterious Carabinieri, the govern- 
ment police, are walking silently in couples, slowly 
and with dignity, dressed in black, with lor 
cloaks and cocked hats. 

Another and not unimportant portion of the 
citizens are the beggars, who are not 
the ordinary ones, but have ways and 
modes of practicing their profession 
peculiarly their own. In Naples they 
follow you and try to make your life 
unbearable, until you give them 
something. In Venice they pretend 

to do you a service by opening the 
church-door, or holding your gon- 
dola. In Rome they heap curses on 
your head if you refuse, but here 
they ‘‘only stand and wait.” Silent- 
ly, men and women, they sit about 
‘the entrance of churches, a tin box 
in their hands, sunning themselves 
in a way the Italian enjoys so well. 
Mount the steps and there is an in- 
stant change. ‘ Carita!” (charity) 
sounds in all sorts of voices, harsh 
and wailing, from all sides above the 
clatter of money in their tin boxes, 
which are vigorously shaken. 
of the men are dressed in a peculiar 
uniform of faded red that sets off 
their St. Jerome faces to the best 
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advantage, making them admirable notes of color 
in the picture. One of these, who used to haunt 
the entrance to St. Petronius, was an especial 
favorite of mine, for not only was he highly pict- 
uresque, but he had an original method of follow- 
ing his profession that showed him to be an artist 
in his line. He was blind, and was usually es- 
corted to the place of business by a small boy. 
When any promising subject approached, the 
latter would nudge him, and he would begin 
his chant. He would throw his head back 
and open his capacious mouth to the 

fullest, and bawl forth his woes in a 

voice that united the tones of a don- 

key’s bray and a cat’s melan- 

choly wail. Not that he ever 

asked for anything directly-—— 

quite the contrary. He only 

took himself one side, as it 

were, and sympathized with 

his misfortune. ‘‘ Poor fel- 

low!” he would say. ‘‘ How 

miserable is thy lot! Is any 

one in the world more deserv- 

ing of charity than thou ?” 

Ilere followed a slight bio- 

graphical sketch, ending 

with, “Surely Heaven will 

recompense a thousand-fold 

the most generous and most 

benevolent lordships who are 

touched by thy misfortune.” 

From the beggars to the 

market is going from famine 
to plenty. There, under 
huge, queer-shaped um- 
brellas, behind piles of golden 
oranges, purple figs and glossy 
melons, preside mature 
peasant- women, crying the 
merits of their wares. 
Others are half hidden by heaps of flowers, while 
others again pluck struggling fowls industriously 
in a cloud of feathers. All this in the centre of 
an ever-moving throng, singing, bargaining and 
disputing, for here, where only enough is bought 
for the day, going to the market is as much a nec- 
essary part of the twenty-four hours as going to 
sleep at night. Here one sees the secret of the 
wealth of the past. The earth yields no precious 
stone or minerals, but its products none the less 
surely turn to gold. 

The leaning tower of Pisa, having more archi- 
tectural pretension, has succeeded in keeping first 
place among its brethren, but what Bologna lacks 
in quality she makes up in quantity, having sev- 
eral of them. Few, in fact, of the campaniles of 
North Italy are straight. The leaning towers 
that are called so have not much architectural 
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beauty save height, and one, the Asinelli, has 
been likened by an irreverent Englishmen to “a 
factory-chimney blown out of plumb ”; still, they 
have a friendly look leaning toward each other as 
though comparing notes, instead of the disdainful 
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style in which that of Pisa seems to be trying to 
get away from all association with its neighbor, 
the cathedral. 

It is during the carnival that you see the city at 
its best, or worst, so far as noise is concerned. In 
Venice, where once this festival lasted half the 
year, it has dwindled to a poor little ghost of its 
former self, clad in tatters and down at the heel, 
but here it keeps to a great extent its former 
glories. I remember one night strolling through 
the new ‘* Street of Independence,” and coming 
upon a peculiar-looking building where a crowd 
was entering in a continuous stream. It was 
built to represent a castle of the Middle Ages, 
with towers, flags, draw - bridge, ete. I paid my 
five cents and entered, without the slightest idea 
of what I should see. What I did see was like 
nothing else I ever happened upon, Imagine a 
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great open space, like a town square, with an ele- 
vated platform and band in the centre. All 
around the four sides were buildings erected, in 
the style of the fifteenth century, looking some- 
what like scenery at a theatre, to be sure, but 
quite real in effect ; houses with little latticed 
Then there 
was a large stage where short pantomimes and 
farces were acted from time to time. In one of 
the buildings was a gastronoinic lottery where you 
might win anything from a gingerbread to a cow, 
and an ancient inn where they brought you your 
food in antique-looking faenza-ware ; or you might 
have your fortune told, by a genuine witch, in a 
weird cave, illuminated with lights in owls’ eyes. 
Beyond was another space entirely devoted to mer- 
ry-go-rounds, swings and the like, to tempt money 
from the pockets of those who had escaped the se- 
ductions of the lotteries. But the real sight was 
the maskers who crowded all the available space. 
They appeared to come from all stations in soci- 
ety, from the street-boy with face striped like an 
Indian in black and white and red, to elaborate 
costumes of silk, velvet and embroidery. 

Ilere some particularly funny persons were sur- 
rounded by a crowd who listened with rapt at- 
tention, while the central figures kept up a battle 
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of repartee in the most unintelligible ‘ Bolo- 
nese.” It was all very childish, if you will, and 
most undignified, but it was impossible to be 
among so many persons evidently entirely happy 
without catching some of the prevailing ¢énsouci- 
I do not know how long I might haye 
staid that night among such novel surroundings 
had an incident not occurred that put me to 
flight. I was standing looking on with the most 
modest and self-effacing manner I could muster, 
all unsuspicious of danger, when suddenly I was 
surrounded by a crowd of young women in masks 
and various extravagant costumes. I was ecm- 
braced by some three or four at a time, bouquets 
were thrust at me, and I was pulled, mauled and 
hugged until I finally succeeded in making my es- 
cape, thankful to get out. ‘‘ It is most extraordi- 
nary,” I heard a by-stander say as I was hurrying 
away, ‘‘ but foreigners never seem to get used to 
Italian ways—they don’t understand us.” On the 
way back to my palace I met many groups of 
maskers hurrying to the place ; the long, shadowy 
arcades echoed with songs, in various qualities of 
voice, but all as loud as possible. Even after | 
had groped my way to my huge room the con- 
stant volume of noise and song went on, unchecked 
and unceasing, far into the night. 
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‘S WHAT A DIFFERENT RACHEL! WHAT A 
DIFFERENT VOYAGE!” 


‘THE HAPPY SWAIN SEATED NEXT 
HER CLAIMED THE FORFEIT 
OF A Kiss.” 


THE RED EAR. 
By JANE G,. AUSTIN, 

THE harvest moon shone full and bright upon 
Deacon Elnathan Paddock’s barn, in Newtown, 
some six miles from Boston Common, and with 
her flood of white splendor royally snubbed the 
red and smoky flare of two or three dozen pitch- 
pine torches, set here and there to light the inte- 
rior of the great sweet place, filled to overflowing 
with the new crop of hay stacked in the mows, 
and the varied grain piled upon scaffoldings in 
the fragrant gloonis of the roof. 

High heaped in the centre of the barn-floor lay 
a great pile of maize, or Indian corn, still in the 
husk, and around it some two-score merry lads 
and lasses, divided into couples, were seated upon 
benches, boxes, logs, or trusses of hay, all busy 
in stripping the golden grain of its covering, 
chattering like a flight of blackbirds, comparing 
the growth of the little pile of gleaming ears ris- 
ing between each couple, jesting, laughing, shout- 
ing, or, when a red ear was discovered in some 


girl’s hands, watching with decorous glee as the happy swain seated next her claimed the forfeit 


of a kiss. 


Do not, however, fancy that these young people were rusties, or hoidens, or lacking in the pro- 
prieties by which gentlefolk are supposed to be hemmed about in all ages of the world. These were 
sons and daughters of the very best among the towns-folk of Boston and Newtown, or Cambridge 
as it is now called, and Deacon Paddock, besides this barn and farm, owned a fair brick house 


on Long Acre Lane, now Tremont Street, in Boston, and it was his son, Major Adino Paddock, 
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who planted the row of elms in front of the 
Granary Burying-ground, so shamefully cut down 
by city step-fathers not long since. Yes, these 
people were both well-nurtured and well- 


young 


X 
moraled, but the fashion of their day differed from 


ours; the moon was just the same that looked 
down upon you, my dear, on the night you wot 
of, but the kiss which John most innocently be- 
stowed upon Rachel and she most innocently ac- 
cepted was quite another thing from that which 
So-and-so wanted to give you and you would not 
for all the world have permitted, 

Times change, and manners with them, and it 
is to be hoped human nature adapts itself to the 
change. 

I mentioned Rachel, and so reminded myself 
that she is my heroine, and I have a story to tell 
about her and John Mascarene, who sat next her, 
and, as I hinted, took advantage of her husking 
a red ear of corn to kiss the cheek next to him, 
and watched with satisfaction as it rapidly as- 
sumed the same hue as the friendly ear of maize. 
But the next moment Emily Parker, sitting oppo- 
site, also husked a red ear, and Thomas Phillips 
hastened to follow Mascarene’s example, so that 
under cover of the fresh peals of laughter hailing 
this event John could quietly say in Rachel’s ear : 

‘You didn’t want me to give you that kiss, 
Ray ‘i 

‘*What makes you think so ? 
doesn’t signify more than a Pope Joan or a for- 


A husking kiss 


feit,” replied Mistress Rawson, a little coldly, as 
she picked two or three ears from the heap, and 
slyly peeped to see that none of them were red. 
“*That’s just it,” 
tentedly. ‘* You wouldn’t let me give you a kiss 
in earnest, although in sport you can’t help it.” 
‘*You know so much, John 
claimed Ray, flashing a splendid glance upon him 
out of great dark eyes now full of mocking light. 


replic dl Mascarene, discon- 


Mascarene !” ex- 


Ray, do you mean that I am 
And the fellow 
eagerly forward, and tried once moré to catch 


“*Am I wrong ? 


over - tiresome ?” young bent 


those eyes, now glancing in every direction ex- 
his. 
‘“Ray Rawson, did you ask my lord to grace 


cept 


our poor festivities, as I bade you ?” demanded 
lively Lois Paddock, “across the heap of corn. 

‘‘ Yes, Lois, I gave him your message,” replied 
Ray, and again her cheeks blazed up with the 
superb color Jonn Mascarene was wont to watch 
for, although now he did so with angry eyes and 
lowering brow. 

«And he will come at your bidding, I am well 
assured, if not at mine,” langhed Lois. 

‘He will come. My brother Will and he will 
ride out together,” replied Rachel, briefly. 

‘‘And here they come,” muttered Mascarene. 


‘« Rachel, you'll rue it yet, my word for it, lass !” 
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‘*Rue what, you simple fellow? Bidding Sir 
Thomas Hale to Lois Paddock’s husking, pray ?” 

‘* Setting your foot on an honest man’s heart, 
to climb up to a coronet.” 

‘‘A baronet has no coronet, Johnny, “Tis a 
bloody hand, you mean.” 

** Ay, the bloody hand may well grasp yours, 
wet with my life’s blood.” 

* Pooh, John! if it were midsummer I'd say 
you were sunsick, and as ’tis, perhaps the moon 
is to blame. Sure ’*tis something more than na- 
ture ails you !” 

‘*Here they are. Come you with me and greet 
them, Ray. Adino, come!” And Lois, assuming 
a pretty little air of dignity with her office of 
hostess, went forward, followed by her brother 
and Rachel Rawson, to meet the two young men 
waiting, for a moment, upon the threshold, the 
glory of the moonlight at their backs, the smoky 
flare of the torches in their faces. ‘ 

‘‘Good-evening, Will. You are welcome, Sir 
Thomas Hale. You do our poor merry-making 
too much honor,” said Lois, with sweet formality. 

‘When beauty that would embellish a throne 
chooses scenes rustical for its setting, its humble 
admirers can do no better than to follow.” 

And Sir Thomas Hale bent low, sweeping the 
threshold with the plumes of the hat in his left 
hand, while with the right he raised Lois’s pretty 
fingers to his lips. From which speech and ac- 
tion it will be seen that this young gentleman was 
a very fine gallant indeed, and quite superior to 
poor John Mascarene, who was only skipper of a 
schooner trading to the West Indies for fruit, and 
assumed no other manners or language than nat- 
ure and respectable training had furnished him 
But, then, Sir Thomas Hale claimed the 
Lord Chief-justice of England as his uncle, and 
had gained his breeding at the Court of Charles 
If., the Merry Monarch, where, just now, Nell 
Gwynne, the orange-girl, set the mode. 

‘And fair Mistress exclaimed the 
courtier, kissing her hand also, in a sort of polite 
ecstasy. ‘ Ever blooming, ever radiant ! will your 


with. 


Rawson !” 


majesty deign to allow me a seat at your side and 
instruct me in this bucolic pastime at which you 


> 


ire so gracefully engaged ? 

‘With pleasure, Sir Thomas,” began Rachel, 
more fluttered and pleased than she wished to 
show, and Mascarene, whose eves had never left 
her face since Sir Thomas was announced, sprang 
with what he meant for in- 
*Tlere is a seat at your disposal, 


I have had enough of the bu- 


from his seat, saving, 
difference : 
Mistress 
colic pastime.” 

It was a mistake, and he felt it so, poor lad, but 


Rawson. 


it was not ten minutes since he had kissed her, 
and she had been his sweetheart since they played 
together, two happy children, in the green, shady 
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footpath known as Rawson’s Lane, leading from 
Long Acre to Marlborough Street. Now we say 
that Bromfield Street, where never blade of grass 
or even city tree is seen, connects Tremont and 
Washington Streets, but human nature has never 
changed a whit in all the two centuries lying be- 
tween that day and this, and although Rachel 
Rawson’s flower-garden is now a row of glaring 
shops, and although John Mascarene’s home in 
School Street, hard by, is now a fine City-hall, 
and neither maid nor man dwells in either, I 
doubt me not that at this moment the pavement 
of both Bromfield and School Streets are beaten 
by the feet of lovers just as madly jealous, and 
sweet girls just as foolish and as blind, as on the 
evening when Rachel came home from Lois Pad- 
dock’s husking, escorted by Sir Thomas Hale, with 
careless Will riding on ahead, and poor John Mas- 
earene following just in sight, and wondering if 
he would go to-morrow and yolunteer on one of 
the King’s ships, or if he would marry Dorothy 
Alden and be happy, in spite of And here 
he had to stop thinking, and set his teeth hard, 
for he was but three-and-twenty, and had a loving 
heart, albeit as brave a one as ever faced a foe. 

A few days more and the town’s talk was that 
Rachel Rawson was engaged, or, as they called it, 
contracted, to Sir Thomas Hale, and her father 
was something more than pleased, for being al 
ready Secretary of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
he was naturally discontented with his position, 
and counted to be Governor, a promotion which Sir 
Thomas airily assured him could be managed by 
his uncle, the Chief-justice, in less time than it 
took to speak of it. Just how, Sir Thomas did 
not mention, and the good Secretary was too daz- 
zled to inquire. 

As for Rachel, it is hard to say how she felt. A 
crumb of her father’s ambitious nature worked 
like leaven in her sweet girl-nature, and the flow- 
ery speeches and ornate manners of her titled ad- 
mirer made a deep impression upon her inexpe- 
rienced fancy. She liked the idea of being called 
My Lady, and of going to court and vying with 
duchesses and marchionesses, every one of whom, 
as Sir Thomas assured her, would wither with 
envy at sight of her transcendent beauty and in- 
comparable toilets. 

And then she should help her father to the po- 
sition he so much craved ; and her brothers 
Oh, there was no vanishing-point to the glitter- 
ing vista opening before her eyes ! 

John! Well, John was out of sight. He had 
sailed a few days before the engagement was an- 
nounced, and would not be back before the wed- 
ding. Ah, well! Those childish follies could 
not last! And Ray, alone in her own pretty 
bedroom, took an ear of red corn tied up with 
ablue ribbon out of a coffer upon her dressing- 
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table, and went toward the fire-place. But the 
hearth was cold and empty, and the chamber- 
maid would wonder at seeing such a matter lying 
there ; and—after all—poor John—— And, with 
a little sigh, a little smile, a little blush, the ear 
of red corn, with its true-lover knot of blue, went 
back into the coffer, and staid there for a great 
many years—as many as Rachel lived. 

The Colonial Secretary was a widower, and a 
very verjuice-tempered sister of the late wife 
kept the house, and wintrily mothered Rachel. 
She was a gentlewoman, however, and a notable 
housekeeper ; and the Secretary, with his long 
purse in hand, had bidden her furnish forth the 
future Lady Hale with everything that would 
befit her high estate and the position at court 
Chief-justice Hale was to procure for the bride 
of his favorite nephew. Aunt Becky, nothing 
loath, went about this commission with zeal, and 
the two or three leading linen-drapers of Boston 
town, and the India merchants who had already 
begun to import silks and feathers and gold- 
smith’s work cunningly wrought into fabrics for 
dresses, and certain French traders who ventured 
upon buying small amounts of Parisian gauds to 
sell to such dames as dared purchase and wear 
them—all these good traders were roused up and 
laid under contribution, and each produced his 
best, and exerted himself to procure better from 
incoming vessels, until finally Rachel, tired, be- 
wildered, fascinated, and yet not quite content, 
saw a dray driven up to the side door of the great 
wooden house in the bowery lane, and watched 
while twelve boxes and mails were piled upon it, 
all filled and crammed with her own clothes and 
household linen—the largest and most expensive 
outfit, as Aunt Becky proudly declared, ever yet 
bestowed upon a Boston bride. 

*¢ And so it should be,” replied Secretary Raw- 
son, loftily; ‘for no Boston maid hath 
made such a match as our maid hath.” 

And he was right, poor man—he was right! 

The next morning dawned cold and stormy. 
An east wind blew in the fog from sea, and 
moaned and sighed around the gables gf the 
great house, and cried shrilly through the key- 
holes, and sobbed in the wide chimneys with al- 
most a human voice. 

‘‘ Let us have a fire upon the hearth—at least 
in the hall, Rebecca,” suggested the master of the 
house. ‘*’Tis a shrewd and nipping day for rid- 
ing, and our friends will he chilled, albeit ‘tis 
called July.” 

So a fire was kindled upon the hall-hearth, and, 
whether it was the wind, or the long dampness, 
or the effect of the sudden heat, certain it is 
that, as Rachel stood before the mirror in her 
own room, and Aunt Rebecca herself was pin- 
ning the bridal veil around her head, while one 


ever 
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maid held the little satin slippers, and another 
the fan and handkerchief and nosegay, a great 
crash soul through the house, drowning the 
wailing of the wind and shaking the solid oaken 
frame. 

* Good that ?” the 
bride, sinking into a chair, her face as white as 


Teavens! what is cried 


her paduasoy gown. 

‘* Don’t faint and muss your veil, child !” cried 
Aunt Becky, running out of the room, followed 
by both the maids; and Rachel, presently gather- 
ing her strength, followed, and looked over the bal- 
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** And oh, see here, father !” cried ten-year-old 
Grindall, grubbing in the smoking ruin. ‘ The 
shield is broken and burned, and only the head of 
the raven in the crest is left! Caw! 

“Oh, oh! What an omen !—what a fearful 
portent for a wedding-day!” shrieked Aunt 
Becky, after all as superstitious as a 


Caw !” 


softer 
woman, and her speech was echoed by a sobbing 
wail from above as Rachel sunk fainting upon 
the staircase. 

Of course the Secretary reproved everybody, 
and Aunt Becky scolded Ray, and Parson Rich- 


HARUKO OF JAPAN.— THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF JAPAN, IN EUROPEAN DRESS. 
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usters of the great square staircase into the hall 
below, where men and maids, and some early 
guests, and the Secretary himself, were gathered 
in dismay about a confusion on the hearth. 

“°Tis the great mirror fallen and shattered !” 
cried Aunt Becky. 

**Ay, the shicld above slipped down, and tore 
the mirror from its holding,” added the Secre- 
tary, in 2 somewhat annoyed tone; for, although 
as practical as most men of his generation, he 
would have break a mirror or 


not chosen to 


throw down his ancestral shield upon his daugh- 
ter’s wedding-day. 


ardson, who had come all the way from Newbury 
to marry the daughter of his old parishioner, 
clearly proved to anybody who would listen that 
omens and portents were really not infallible, and 
that he himself by steadfast faith and prayer had 
averted all misfortune from his own home, al- 
though the mirror in his own state bedroom had 
fallen and splintered into a thousand pieces. 
‘“But you had not your escutcheon burned, 
and only a raven’s beak left to caw misfortune,” 
expostulated Aunt Becky, tearfully; and the min- 
ister replied, with a shrewd twist of his mouth: 
““Nay, dame—then was I saved by the lowly 


ase eae 


estate of my ancestors, who 
claimed no coat-armor.” 

So the wedding went on, 
and the feast was spread, 
and bumpers of generous 
wine, not to mention rum- 
mers of mighty punch, 
brewed of old Jamaica, with 
a dash of arrack, were drunk 
to the health of the bride, 
and Sir Thomas, growing 
somewhat glorious himself, 
favored the company with a 
description of his uncle Sir 
Matthew Hale’s mansion in 
Grosvenor Square, and his 
country-seat at Hampstead, 
and invited his friends then 
present, one and all, to visit 
him at whichever of those 
stately homes he might be 
residing when they should 
arrive in England. 

But in those days men 
did not pay much attention 
to after-supper talk, or in- 
vitations, and the Secretary 
soon led the attention of his 
guests away. 

A few days later the 
Three Brothers sailed 
proudly down the harbor 
and past the Outer Light, 
already planned, and so to 
sea, bearing not only Sir 
Thomas and Lady Hale, 
with two or three other pas- 
sengers, but those twelve 
solid boxes of plenishing, 
and a thirteenth which 
Rachel had packed for the 
voyage, throwing in at the 
last moment, half shyly, 
half pettishly, that red ear 
of corn with its blue ribbon 
which she had determined 
to leave behind, and yet 
could not quite destroy. 

‘*Beshrew the thing, ’tis 
bewitched !” exclaimed she, 
with an angry smile, and 
tossed it in among her shoes 
the very morning they were 
to sail. 

The Three Brothers had a 
somewhat tempestuous pas- 
sage, in spite of the Sum- 
mer season, and when on the 
thirtieth day, at evening, 
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she anchored opposite the new Commercial Docks 
off Rotherhithe, Rachel was so weary with ship- 
life that she implored her husband to take her 
ashore at once, and if it were too late to seek 
her uncle Grindall Smith’s house in the Strand, 
she vowed she would not complain of the meanest 
tavern accommodations, so that she had room to 
move around and a solid floor beneath her feet. 

Sir Thomas, whose courtly manners had become 
somewhat tarnished by the long sea-voyage, con- 
sidered the petition for a few sullen minutes, and 
then said: ‘As well soon as late, since so it must 
be. Get your night-rail and what gear is needed 
for a night.” 

‘Nay, but I must needs have the mail out of 
our state-cabin,” pleaded Rachel. ‘‘ I have naught 
at hand else wherewith to present myself at Uncle 
Smith’s in the morning. “Tis but a little box, 
Thomas.” 

“* Well, well, have thy way, dame. Thou'rt a 

Give me a kiss, 
the mail shall go 


good lass and a comely Ray. 
and I'll 
in it.” 

My Lady Hale held up her sweet lips to the 
proffered kiss, and her husband, taking her chin 
between a thumb and finger, stood looking into 
her face for a moment with strange, troubled 
eyes, then, muttering something like an oath, 


call for a boat, and 


turned hastily away, and was seen no more until 


he sent down to summon his wife to the boat, 
which presently landed both passengers and box 
at the foot of one of the innumerable flights of 
stairs serving the purposes of wharves and quays 
to Old London. 

“We'll The 


said Sir Thomas, as they landed. 


sleep at Mermaid, sweetheart,” 
<< °Tis not so 
good as the best, nor is it so bad as the worst, 
but ‘tis close at hand these the 
waterman will carry up the box on his shoulder.” 

** As you will, dear. 


this 


about 


from stairs, and 
Oh, what a huge town 
London looks to be !” cried Rachel, staring 
her. ’ 

* Ay, ‘tis a thought bigger than Boston, and a 
man can find a quiet nook for his meditations 
now and again, as he cannot in your village 
yonder.” 

My lady made no reply to this enigmatical re- 
mark, and presently the couple arrived at ‘The 
Mermaid, and Rachel was shown at once to a 
good-sized and comfortable bedroom, where, with 
her box and a tub of water, she spent a happy 
hour, and came down to supper so sweet and 
smiling that Sir Thomas revived some of the for- 
gotten compliments and courtesies, and Rachel 
once more felt content. 

The next morning at an early hour Sir Thomas 
called a coach, and placing his wife and her box 
within it, directed the driver to Master Grindall 
Smith’s house in the Strand, bidding her make 
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his compliments to her relatives, and look for him, 
with two or three of the boxes, in time for both 
of them to dress for dinner. Lest he should make 
any error in selecting those mails needed for im- 
mediate use, Sir Thomas took the keys of all, 
even of that ark wherein, securely hidden among 
some Winter clothing, lay a bag containing two 
hundred golden guineas, a parting present to his 
daughter from the Colonial Secretary so soon to 
become Governor. 

The lumbering coach, pitching and swaying 
along the unpaved streets, was almost as bad as 
the ship, and glad, indeed, was the wayworn 
traveler when, stepping gingerly down its rickety 
steps, she found herself standing at her kinsman’s 
door, and bade the serving-man tell his mistress 
that Lady Hale had arrived. 

**T am at hand, fair niece,” responded a pleas- 
ant voice, and down the long hall came a buxom 
and cheery dame, who affectionately bade the 
weary girl welcome, ordered the servant to pay 
the hackney-coachman and bring in the box, and 
presently led her young kinswoman into a fair 
chamber overlooking the river, where breakfast 
still lay, in hopes of her arrival. 

lor some hours Rachel was well content, but 
noon came, and dinner-time, and not till toward 
night did 
twelve, 


the boxes arrive, and then it was the 
three, with a 
message from the captain that nothing more be- 
longing to 

‘But 
lady, who, getting no reply, at last insisted upon 
herself seeing the drayman, who said his orders 
came only from the mate of the 7'hree Brothers, 
and he knew naught of any Sir Thomas—not he, 
but would be paid for his job, and that speedily. 

Dame Smith attended to this part of the busi- 


whole instead of two or 
Lady Hale was on board. 


where is Sir Thomas ?” demanded his 


ness, and so soon as it was over sent a messenger 
to the counting-house, who presently returned 
with Master Smith, who looked grave enough at 
hearing the story, and prepared to go himself at 
to The Mermaid tavern and see if 
could there be found of the missing man. 

**And I will go with you, uncle, for I saw the 
landlady last night, and she looked hard at us 
both, and she will know if she has seen my hus- 
band since,” said Rachel; and though both her 
uncle and aunt demurred, the somewhat spoiled 
child would not be denied, and it ended in all 
three taking boat at the Smiths’ private stairs, 
and landing soon after sunset at The Mermaid. 

The landlady was not hard to find, but no 
sooner did Master Smith begin to question her 
than she cried: 

“Marry, but I that was no wanton! 
Poor luss, I pity her—I do, indeed—but there's 
no help for it, since the villain has already a wife 


once news 


knew 


and three babes down in Canterbury.” 


THE 


But here Rachel interrupted her, with an air 
of wounded dignity.” 

“Nay, dame, ‘tis of no villain that we speak, 
but of Sir Thomas Hale, my husband, who was 
with us in this house last night. You mistake 
the person.” 

“‘ Nay, then, poor lamb, ’tis you do mistake the 
person, The gallant who was with you here last 
night is but too well known to me and my good- 
man, for many is the score he has run up in our 
bar and never paid until we had the bailiffs after 
him. He is indeed a sort of lackey and hanger- 
on to Sir Thomas Hale, nephew of the Chief- 
justice, but his own name is Thomas Rumford, 
and five years ago he married, in this very room, 
Betsey Martin, my man’s cousin, who was serving 
us then as bar-maid, and would have been in your 
ase to-day had not we looked out for her——” 

But before the last words were spoken Rachel's 
aunt had caught at her tottering form, and now 
they laid her upon the floor, so cold and white 
and still that for some time none knew if merci- 
ful death had released her, or if she yet must 
suffer more. Presently, however, she revived a 
little, and her relatives had her home with as 
little delay as possible, and closed their doors 
upon the disgrace that threatened their respecta- 
ble house. 

A long illness followed, and in the course of it, 
needing some more linen for her patient, Dame 
Smith caused one of the twelve great boxes to be 
broken open, and finding in it nothing but stones 
and shavings, she went on to the other eleven 
with a like result. 

An inventory in the box Rachel’s persistence 
had rescued told what a rich plunder Thomas 
Rumford had secured, even to the bag of guineas 
ingeniously noted ‘*C C Spades” in the schedule. 

The worthy couple said nothing of this discov- 
ery to their niece, but Master Smith dispatched 
a sharp fellow to Canterbury with instructions to 
trace Thomas Rumford’s history in that place, 
and to discover, if possible, where he might be 
found ; for, as the worthy merchant argued, al- 
though his niece’s honor and happiness were 
hopelessly lost, her guineas and napery might be 
recovered, and would be a good deal better than 
nothing. 

But Thomas Rumford was much too practiced 
a villain to be caught in this simple fashion, and 
in the end it was concluded that he had escaped 
over seas with his plunder the very day of seiz- 
ing it. 

Months passed, and creeping back to life and 
health, Rachel meekly but persistently insisted 
upon going down to her bachelor brother Ed- 
ward, rector of an obscure living in Horsemonden, 
in Kent, where, as she gently said, she could pass 
her days in such labors of charity and lowliness as 
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befitted her condition, besides comforting the 
loneliness of her brother, who, knowing all her 
story, urged her to come and work out her sal- 
vation in his company and after his stern Calvin- 
istic methods. 

And so she went, first tearfully writing a meek 
refusal of her father’s entreaties that she would 
return to his roof and protection, for, as she said, 
‘**Penitent though Iam for the headstrong folly 
and pride that cast me into my present estate and 
made me prefer a glozing villain to an honest 
man, it were too hard a penance for me to come 
back and stand, as it were, in the pillory of my 
native town, a warning and a moral to my former 
playmates. So be content, dear and honored 
father, and let me abide for yet awhile with my 
brother and lis poor people.” 

The Secretary, never to become Governor, felt 
the force of this reasoning, and mournfully 
waited, going in and out of the old house in Raw- 
son’s Lane with a mien sadly shorn of its old con- 
fidence, until, when years had passed, his son Will 
wrote to his ‘‘ sweet sister Ray,” and bade her 
hasten home at once, for the father was failing 
day by day, and mourned for his favorite child. 

To this appeal the daughter could not say Nay, 
nor would Edward have kept her back, although 
in losing her, he said, he lost his right hand ; and 
Unele Smith, being applied to, soon found a ves- 
sel bound for Boston by way of the Barbadoes, a 
trifling détour in those days, and in due course 
Rachel, with only the one box she had brought 
ashore from the Three Brothers and another that 
Aunt Smith insisted upon furnishing, again set 
sail to cross the Atlantic ; but oh, what a different 
Rachel ! what a different voyage ! 

Different, too, in that this voyage was short and 
prosperous, and in no more than fifteen days 
from leaving Rotherhithe the’ Smiling Susan 
dropped anchor off Bridgetown, doomed capital 
of smiling Barbadoes, and Raghel, going ashore 
with the captain to spend the few days of the 
Susan’s stay here, was met upon the quay by a 
grave, bronzed and comely gentleman who turned 
pale at the sight of her, yet extended both eager 
hands, crying: ‘‘ La Rachel, is it you ?” 


** Yes, Rachel Rawson in very deed, and glad, 
indeed, to see Jolin Mascarene once more,” fal- 
tered Rachel. 

** Tio, Captain Mascarene, and so we're here to- 
gether once more! and I'll warrant you’ve secured 
the best of the sugar and coffee, as you did last 


time !” 


cried Rachel’s companion, jovially ; and 
Mascarene responded, with an effort at the same 
tone: ‘ Nay, Burton, you're safe this trip, for I 
am after indigo, and have sent my schooner round 
to St. Lucia (only he called it Sent Loozee), to 
ship a lot I have stored at Soufri¢re, and I shall 
only take sugar enough to make out a cargo, that 
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is, if you leave me enough to sweeten my coffee on 
the home voyage.” 

‘“‘Ho!ho! ho! Your coffee, man! 
and shame the devil!” roared Captain Burton. 
‘When may the Red Lar be at Barbadoes again 7” 

But Rachel did not hear the reply. The Led 
Ear! Why had John Mascarene chosen so gro- 
tesque a name for his schooner? It used to be 
the Morning Ray- Rachel smiled faintly 
and sadly, remembering how, for old times’ sake, 
she still cherished that ear of red corn, with its 
true-lover’s knot of blue. 

It was some hours later, when the great tropic 
moon stood high in heaven, and Rachel lingered 
yet a moment 
upon the veranda 
before bidding 
her old friend 
good-night, that 
he gently, care- 
fully and with 
many misgivings 
told the 
stricken girl that 
to all the rest of 
her grief 
added orphanage. 
The Secretary, 
never holding up 
his head again 
after his terrible 
disappointment, 
died the very day 
that Mascarene 
had sailed from 
Boston, and _ it 
was sympathy, no 
less than undying 
love, that so agi- 
tated the honest 
fellow in meeting 
her upon the 
quay. 

“Tt is God’s 
warning that I 
am unforgiven !” moaned Rachel, her sweet faith 
tinged with Edward’s Calvinism. 

A week later the Smiling Susan was ready for 
sea, and Rachel bade farewell forever, as she said, 
to her old playfellow, for she had resolved to tarry 
only so long as the Susan did at Boston, and to 


Say grog 


-and 


~P oor 


was 


return in her to end her days in Horsemonden 
with Edward. 

But not yet had the Susan left Bridgetown 
Harbor when a storm broke upon her, the like 
of which she had never encountered before, nor 
could for it was the harbinger of 
that terrible earthquake which destroyed Port 
Royal, in Jamaica, and so vexed the neighboring 


now resist, 
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EAR, 


scas that many a stout craft was wrecked that day 
without ever understanding how it came about, 
Of these was the Smiling Susan, and as she parted 
amidships and staggered to her ruin brave Cap- 
tain"Burton’s last act was to lash his pallid charge 
to a stout spar and launch her overboard to avoid 
the vortex of the sinking ship. 


Ile soon lost his own hold, but the lashings 


held ; and Mascarene, raging like a madman up 
and down the beach, saw the spar tossed by the 
breakers almost at his feet, dragged it ashore 
with a thousand perils of his life, and bemoaning 
himself over the dead body of his love, found it 
still held a sigh; and by such exertions as only 
heroes and lovers 
make he cultivat- 
ed that sigh into 
a breath, and the 
breath into a life, 
and was at last 
rewarded bya 
sweet faint smile 
and a whispered 
word, 

Well, we have 
not time to tell 
all the story, and 
the rest is so 
‘asily imagined, 
except, perhaps, 
the one incident 
of Rachel’s box 
coming asho.e 
almost unharm- 
ed, and her shyly 
producing from 
its depths an ear 
of red corn tied 
about with a fad- 
ed blue ribbon. 
A shabby thing 
and a worthless, 
most people 
would say, yet no 
gold that ever was 
counted down, not his cargo of indigo and sugar 
happily saved from the earthquake, would have 
bought that ear of corn from John Mascarenc. 

They did not go back to Boston, nor yet to 
England, nor does tradition tell where they set 
up their home, but they were married, and sailed 


away from Barbadoes some weeks later; but al- 
though Captain Mascarene often made that port 
in later days, he never brought his wife with 
Let us trust, 
however, let us believe, that the latter days were 
better than the first with her, even as clear shin- 
ing after rain is purer and fairer than the cloud- 
less day can be. 


him, never said where she abode. 
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HARUKO OF JAPAN. 


THE ORIENTAL 


EMPRESS AND 


HER COURT. 


By ELizA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE, 


Tut Empress Haruko, whose name, by one 
translation, means springtime, and whose birth- 
day is the 29th of May, when the wistaria, the 
azaleas and the iris fill the flower-loving empire 
with red and white and imperial purple blossoms, 
is the first Empress of New Japan and the leader 
of many of the changes following the Restoration. 

When the young Emperor had asserted his 
rights, defeated the Shogun, and been crowned 
at Osaka, in 1868, he declared Yedo his capital, 
changed its name to Tokio, and removed his 
court to the Shogun’s splendid castle there. A 
year later he returned to Kioto for his bride, a 
daughter of the Ichijo family of Auges, or court 
nobles. Of the one hundred and fifty-five fam- 
ilies of Auges comprising the old imperial court 
at Kioto, the Ichijo, Kujo, Takatsukara, Nijo 
and Konoye familics comprised the Gosekke, the 
five families from whose ranks Emperors have 
chosen their first consorts. All these families are 
as old as that of the imperial line, and more or 


less connected with it by past alliances. In the 
new court the Gosekke rank as princes, but the 
five other princely families-of Sanjo, Iwakura, 
Shimadzu, Mori and Tokugawas will henceforth 
share in the honor of offering brides to future 
Emperors. 

The Empress, or Aogo San, as the Japanese 
term her, was born in 1850, and educated in the 
strict, conventional ways prevailing in her girl- 
hood. The study of the Chinese classics, learning 
to compose poetry, to play the /o/o, to arrange 
flowers, to embroider, and to perfect herself in 
the ceremonies of cha no yu, occupied her in her 
Kioto days. She was married in the old palace 
there, February 9th, 1869, by some Shinto cere- 
mony so sacred and private that no Japanese, 
who might hazard a guess or know, can or will 
tell what those Immediately upon 
her marriage a life opened for her constantly 
increasing in its variance from the careers of past 
3. She has been called to lead many of 


rites were. 


: 
;mpresses. 
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the new movements in these transition times since 
the 
stant 
precedent. 
and great adaptiveness, a quickness and clearness 
and breadth of mind that 


other women of the Gosekke could have dis- 


Restoration, and her life has been one of con- 
activity, progress and departure from all 
All this has called for unusual ability 
of comprehension a 
few 
played. 

The 


literary 


talen of her scho arly ancestors and the 
the I family de- 


scended to this ae oe whose education in the 


traditions of thijo have 


classics Was made equal to that of a man, and who 


is a poct of no mean parr 
$s, trace 


Charming autograph 
poem in grt 
graphs by 
permane ni 
of the 8 palace, 
and 1@ has race during 
tha no yu, or at some flower /’/e, are preserved 
great tri 
The Ichijo family 
any privileges 
peror s first consort, 
shown the extent of 
widowed mother to occupy the Kioto palace of 
the Dowager Empresses since the burning of the 


Ichijo Yashiki. The 


weful and picturesque ideo- 
her fastened 
ly to the s in the ining rooms 
Emperor and Empress Dowager’ 
graceful verses which sh 


inspired writing-brush, are 


reens 


as asures in princely families. 


gained no higher rank nor 


Em- 
d favoritism has only been 


by this daughter becoming the 
a 
allowing the 


to Empress’s 


Empress has sisters much 
younger than herself, who have attended the 
School in Tokio founded by her for the 
ion of the girls of the They have 


Engl for and 


Peeresses’ 
educat nobility. 


learned lish, ign 
plishment und kept 
formed of the 
outer Wor 
baa 
the 
their 
The 
more 
though 
She 


etiquette accom- 
heir imperial sister in- 
and the their 


ounger daughters 


events progress of 
. Ichijo 
but no preferment is given 
husbands at court of 


on account 


tionshi the throne. 


1p tO 


Empress is far more attractive in looks and 
sisters, al- 
fragile 
mnder, and has the blue- 
f her race, and the pale creamy-white 
the long oval face and the delicatély lined 
features of the ideal, aristocratic type of Japanese 
beauty. At her marriage the Empress blackened 
her teeth, shaved her eyebrows and painted two 
suggestions of eyebrows high up on her forehead, 
im a 


delicately pretty than any of her 


has 


in stature, sl 


invalidism viven her a air. 
is short 
bla ‘k hair 0 


skin, 


cordance with good old Japanese custom. 
About ten years ago she ceased to disfigure her- 
self with blackened teeth and allowed her eye- 
brows to grow again, and in 1886 she put aside 
her old costume, and has worn the dress of Euro- 
pean women ever since, 

It was long after the Emperor had emerged from 
his seclusion before the Empress gave audience to 
envoys’ wives, or made a joint appearance with the 
Emperor at any court function. Her ceremonial 
until very lately, limited to two 
year, the pal- 


uppearances were, 


garden parties each one given in 


OF JAPAN. 

ace-grounds when the chrysanthemums were 
bloom, and the other at the time of the 
blossoms. The etiquette of these garden parties 
is unchanged and very. simple, although an in- 


in 
cherry- 


vitation to one is still equivalent to a presenta- 
tion at court. The summoned by large 
chrysanthemum - bordered cards sent out by the 
Minister of the Imperial Household Department, 
assemble in the palace-gardens at the designated 
ho The approach of the imperial personages is 
heralded by the stirring chords of the Kimigayo, 
he ns tional 


guests, 


ur. 


anthem. 
ite, passing the 
lead the w 
lawn, 


The sovereigns and their 
the of 
purple-draped marquees 
where a collation The 
Emperor addresses a few remarks to the ministe 

and through the gardens, 
sometimes special presentations are made to him 
and the Empress, and often the Empress sum- 
mons the envoys’ wives to her while she sits at ta- 
ble, for a brief interview. 


wie, 


flower-tents and lines 
ay 
served, 


1S 


envoys as he passes 


the 
flower-tents, blooming alleys of cherry-trees 
and the company, following the imperial lead, 
desert the Calls of ceremony are made 
the the within 
the garden party. 


Another tour past 


or 


gardens. 


upon wife of Premier one wee!) 
after 

When the Empress and her ladies wore the old 
dress the garden parties at the palace were some- 
thing picturesque, unique and distinctively Jap- 
It was my fortune to be present at the 


chrysanthemum party of 1885, when the Empress 


anese, 


and her suite made their last appearance in the 
red hakama and the 


It was one of those 


loose brocade kimonos of the 
brilliant Autumn 
days peculiar to Japan, and the old yashiki of the 
Tokugawa Daimio of Kiushiu which the Emperor 

ipl d between the 
+] 


Lie 


: FF 
old redine. 


of 
the new imperial 
company about 3800, 
mee immediately to the Under long 
k-draped sheds were ranged the imperial flowers, 
pce of size, color, petaling and grafting, every 
blossom at a perfect and uniform stage of devel- 
opment, and single plants bearing 200 and 300 
flowers each, convincing one that it was all wiz- 
Yet the figure of a single court lady 
could draw one’s eyes from the chrysanthemums, 
and groups of them, and, finally, the whole gor- 
geous train following the Empress, came along 
the path beside the miniature lake, and, reflect- 
ing their picturesque figures in the still water, 
wound past camellia hedges, and up to the par- 
terres and tents and the lovely shaded lawn on the 
heights. 

The Empress’s costume consisted of the loose 
hakama, or divided skirt, of the heaviest scarlet 
silk, under a long, loose Aimono of dull heliotrope 
brocade, patterned with conventional 
und the imperial crests in white. 


burning the Shogun’s 


castle and completion of 


received a of who 


Ni ice 


pa 
F iP 


gardens. 
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or sash, was worn over the stiff, heavy /imono, 
which was closed at the neck with surplice folds 
of rainbow-tinted silks. The many under /imo- 
nos of fine white and scarlet silks showed their 
edges inside the long square brocade sleeves. She 
wore a little gold ornament or crest with three 
projecting rays bound above her forehead, and 
the blue-black hair, stiffened out in a thin halo 
behind the face, fell straight to the waist, tied 
here and there with bits of silky white rice-paper 
like a Shinto priestess. Ifer head was uncovered, 
except for a parasol, and she carried one of the 
old court fans, the heavy wooden sticks wound 
with long cords of many-colored silks. The dig- 
nity, the majesty and the impressiveness of the 
little woman were wonderful, and every one 
bowed low with reverence as well as courtesy. 
The princesses and pecresses following her wore 
the same costume, but each one rivaled the other 
in the richness and the brilliant or delicate color- 
ing of their Aimonos, and the striking and artistic 
designs in which gold threads, embroidery and 
colored threads further enhanced them. In the 
strong sunlight it was a dazzling sight, and the 
bright red, the white, the shining gold and the 
rich colors of these picturesque costumes more 
than rivaled the long banks of gorgeous chrysan- 
themums. By the succeeding Spring a change 
had come, and all the soft, pink, electric-like re- 
flections from the clouds of cherry-blossoms in 
the Hama Rikiu gardens could not make pictur- 
esque the dreary groups of little women in dark, 
ugly Parisian dresses, with bonnet-strings, bangs, 
bustles, and all the abominations of that kind. 
The court ceased to be Japanese, and lost its 
last distinctive and characteristic feature, and, 
except for the chrisanthemums and the cherry- 
blossoms, one might imagine himself attending 
a garden party in any other civilized capital of 
the globe. 

The Empress ordered and defended this change 
of dress in a court cireular in which many argu- 
ments were used, the chief being that the separate 
waist and full skirt were an older form of Japa- 
nese women’s dress, and that the changed customs 
of the court from the sitting and kneeling eti- 
quette of the Orient to the standing etiquette of 
the Occident required a different dress for women 
as well as men. Every lover of the picturesque, 
the artistic and the Japanese regretted the Em- 
press’s stand, and strong foreign protest was 
made, but it was suspected that this last change 
and concession to foreign ways was a shrewd po- 
litical move of Count Ito’s—another argument to 
add to his claim that the Japanese are not a 
heathen nor an uncivilized people. If European 
statesmen and diplomats persist in judging by 
externals, the Japanese are willing to conform 
exactly to European standards in externals ; to 
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live, dress, conduct public affairs, work and 
amuse themselves as Europeans do. Should the 
sacrifice of the old life and the women’s beautiful 
dress result in convincing these bullies of diplo- 
macy that the Japanese are a most highly civilized 
and refined people, capable of advancing with the 
world in all its moral, material and intellectual 
progress ; should it help secure for Japan a re- 
vision of the shameful and unjust treaties forced 
upon them in 1858, and bring about the political 
liberty and commercial freedom of the country, 
the Empress’s step is a worthy and patriotic one. 
After the end is gained let us hope that the 
court will resume the old dress for all occasions 
of ceremony. 

In their haste to adopt the expensive foreign 
dress, court ladies ruthlessly sacrificed the rich 
old brocade and embroidered gowns handed down 
in families for generations. Berlin and Paris 
dress-makers reaped a rich harvest by the ex- 
change for a time; but when one of them made a 
public exhibition of some dresses to be sent out to 
the Empress, imperial and court patronage was 
withdrawn ; as through all changes the belief in 
the sacredness of the imperial person survives, 
and such publicity was irreverent and impious. 
The sacredness of the Empress’s person for a long 
time presented an obstacle to her adopting for- 
eign dress, as no plebeian dress-maker could be 
alowed to touch her person, and no woman of 
high enough rank knew how to cut and fit. 
Countess Ito, the clever wife of the Premier, and 
the leader of all foreign fashions at court at the 
time, was finally chosen as of high enough rank 
and near enough in shape to serve as lay-figure 
until a model could be made. For five years the 
Empress has worn foreign dress entirely, an act 
only short of the heroic for a woman accustomed 
all her life to the loose, simple and comfortable 
dress of her country. All her gowns are now 
made of Japanese fabrics, by Japanese dress- 
makers, taught by French cou/uriéres brought 
out for the purpose, and laces are furnished her 
from the school for lace-making established by 
her. At State ceremonies the décollefée gown with 
court train is prescribed for all ladies, and the 
Empress wears with it a tiara, riviére and in- 
numerable ornaments of diamonds. The court 
ladies, who formerly wore nothing that could be 
called jewelry save the single long hair-pin and 
the gold balls or trifles on the obi cords, have de- 
veloped a craze for diamonds that is 
American. 


almost 


The belief in the sacredness of the imperial 
person long delayed the Emperor from having 
his photograph taken or his portrait commonly 
circulated. The Empress never faced the lens 
until about a year ago, when she sat in her tiara 


und modern court dress for the accompanying 
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portrait, which is to be engraved upon some of 
the new bonds and bank-notes, in. place of the 
imaginary head which has hitherto done duty on 
the five-yen notes. ‘The common portraits of her 
in the old court dress were taken from the lay- 
figure owned by the silk-weaver to the court who 
formerly supplied her wardrobe. At his home 
factory in Kioto, Kobayashi has an interesting 
collection of samples of all the imperial kimonos 
woven there for a century back. 

Before the Restoration, Empresses had no place 
in the throne-room, nor part in any of the State 
ceremonies of the court. The Emperor was hid- 
den in his curtained throne when he did give an 
audience, and the 
Empress lived in 
her own apart- 
ments and garden 
entirely. The 
throne in the new 
palace at Tokio is 
a single gilded 
arm-chair under a 
crimson canopy, 
and the Empress 
stands below and 
at the right, on a 
separate dais rais- 
ed a few inches 
from the floor, 
but not as high 
as the dais 
which the Em- 
peror stands. For 
many years the 
Emperor and his 
suite used to pass 
first at the garden 
parties, and the 
Empress and her 
suite came sepa- 
rately afterward. 
It took long dis- 
cussion and plan- 
ning for the chamberlain to arrange for the Em- 
peror and Empress to walk together, to reconcile 
the pretensions and ancient rights of the two 
suites, and to arrange the rank and exact order 
of precedence of all the individual meinbers—to 
unite the Occidental chivalrous ideas of deference 
to fair woman with the Oriental idea of woman’s 
being a chattel, a belonging, soulless and of small 
consequence. When the Emperor and Empress 
rode side by side in the State carriage through 
Tokio streets on the great day of the Declaration 
of the new Constitution, and when he offered her 
his arm in the throne-room and led her to a twin 
arm-chair in the State dining-hall that night, two 


on 


great events in Japanese history were recorded, 
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With the changing order of things and the con- 
stant adjustment to new customs the Empress has 
led a busy life. Ter studies and her readings on 
foreign subjects have been absorbing, and the 
princesses returning from their travels, and en- 
voys’ wives, have informed her of other soy- 
ereigns’ ways and lives, and in this era of transi- 
tion from the old to the new she has had much to 
and do. She has her secretaries, her 
readers, and has made a brave attempt to learn 
English. She rides in a London- made 
and hat in the covered court of the palace and 
about its spacious grounds, but never g 
side of that inclosure in the saddle. She is inter- 

ested in watching 
over the 
and hospitals 
which she has es- 
tablished, 
tributes generous- 
ly to charity and 
relief funds, and 
visits and pur- 
chases largely a 
the charity ba- 
zZaars, 

For her real 
society and 
timate compan- 
ionship the Em- 

has the 
ladies of her own 
suite, the Em- 
press Dowager 
and her suite, the 
families of the 
princes and min- 
isters of State. 
Even that inti- 
macy is set round 
with the most 
awful etiquette 
and formality. It 
is said that the 
Empress likes best for her intimate teas and gath- 
erings the wide-awake and progressive wives of the 
lately ennobled statesmen who comprise the Em- 
peror’s cabinet and council, getting inspiration, 
excitement and amusement from them, 
and clear and sound advice for the reforms she 
is making and the new measures she has in hand 
and contemplation. 
stereopticon entertainments were given in the 


consider 
habit 


goes out- 
schools 


cone 


in- 


press 


ideas, 


Some years ago a series of 


palace, and foreign capitals and scenery were 
The Duke of Edinburgh's Highland 
piper gave a concert for the palace people, and 
Remenyi, the violinist, played before the couri 
during his visit to Japan. 


shown. 


The Empress rides in a brougham drawn by 
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black horses, with men in cocked hats and a dark 
livery, with many red cords and facings, red vests 
and silver buttons. The palace lackeys are uni- 
formed after the model of the lackeys in the Vi- 
enna palace, Prince Komatsu having sent home 
colored sketches of their dress during his Win- 
ter on the Danube, and so introduced knee- 
breeches, silk stockings and buckled shoes into 
Japan. The palace tiring-women wear the same 
dress as in Kioto days—purple hakama and rus- 
set silk Avimonos—and are the most fascinating 
and almost the only Japanese thing left about the 
palace. All the palace service is now in foreign 
style, and every piece of silver, porcelain and 
glass bears the imperial crest of the sixteen-pet- 


have been bestowed upon few besides the princesses 
and highest peeresses. In all such customs, and 
in most of the changes from the old order, the 
etiquette of the Berlin court has been followed, 
the greatest martinet and the most punctilious 
and precise of Prussian court chamberlains hay- 
ing many counterparts in Japanese court cham- 
berlains. 

Asako, the Empress Dowager, is one of the 
Kujo family of the Gosekke and a descendant of 
the Fujiwaras. She has her separate palace and 
court, and is a jealous conserver of the old cus- 
toms and traditions. She lives up to the old eti- 
quette, and to drive in a landau, with liveried and 
cockaded men on the box, is about her only con- 
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aled chrysanthemum, and branches and designs 
wrought of the graceful Paulonnia imperialis of 
the Emperor's private crest are woven in the white 


silk napery and traced on the porcelains.  Be- 
fore removing to the present new palace the Em- 
peror’s birthday and New Year's breakfast parties 
used t> be served in Japanese style and eaten 
with chopsticks. Each guest drank to the 
Emperor’s health from sake-cups of egg-shell 
porcelain decorated with chrysanthemums and 
broken-diaper patterns in gold. These cups were 
souvenirs to be carried home by the guests, and 
the Empress often pours sake for her visitors that 
they may preserve an imperial cup as a souvenir. 
Besides such souvenirs, the Empress has an order 
of merit for women, but its sash and jeweled star 


cession to the new order. She never appears at 
any of the State functions at the palace, or meets 
the Diplomatic Corps, and it is only in her drives, 
and as she sits with her suite in the imperial loges, 
at the Koyokwan .Vo performances, that one can 
see her. She has nominal charge of the imperial 
nurseries in the Nakayama Yashiki, where the 
children of the Emperor by his inferior wives 
are reared. ‘These wives are all of Auge birth, 
and have establishments connected with the pal- 
ace, but they do not appearjat court, and are an 
Oriental survival of which little is said or defi- 
nitely known. The Empress Haruko has no 
children, and Prince Haru, the Heir Apparent, is 
the son of the Emperor and Mme. Yanigiwara, 
one of the inferior wives. 
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Tokio court circles have naturally their wars 
and their cliques, their factions and their tri- 
umphs, and the life centring at the palace is as 
The fa- 


vor of the sovereign and influence with him is 


exciting as that of European courts. 


the goal of the courtie:s, and scheming and in- 
trigue go with every throne. ‘The peerage of 
Japan numbers the ten princes, twenty-five mar- 
quises, eighty counts, three hundred and fifty-two 
All the old 


Kuge families are enrolled in this new peerage, 


viscounts and ninety-two barons. 


and such Daimios of the Shogun’s court as gave 
aid and allegiance to the Emperor in 1868, or 
Rank and 
titles, too, were conferred upon many of the Sam- 


made early and honorable surrender. 


urai, from which body came the impulse and the 
daring, the the work of 
tion, and the statesmen who have since dictated 
and led in the wonderful of this last 
quarter-century. The old Avwges have never been 


leaders in the Restora- 


progress 


able to quite accept the pardoned Daimios and 
humbled Samurai, nor the commoners who have 
received titles for services of distinction, or for 
munificent gifts to the Coast Defense Fund that 
There 
is something of the same feeling as that existing 
between the old families of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, the aristocracy of the empire and the bu- 
reaucracy of the republic in France. 


is being raised by voluntary subscriptions. 


There are great beauties, favorites and social 
leaders among the ladies of the court circle, and 
the change in the lives, the social position and 
personal importance of these women is as marvel- 
ous as anything that has happened. Not all the 
wives of the present peers, of the cabinet minis- 
ters, or of the envoys sent abroad, were women 
of noble or equal birth with their husbands, but 
the new titles and the new ways have smoothed 
their paths. The Japanese ladies, who so few 
years ago led the most quiet and secluded lives, 
are now presiding with ease and grace over large 
and well - appointed built and 
maintained in the same way and scale as similar 
official residences in London or Berlin. Their 
struggles with a new language, dress and eti- 
quette, all at once, were heroic. 


establishments, 


Mothers studied 
side by side with their daughters, under the same 
English governesses. The Viscountess Aoki, wife 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, was the widow 
of a Prussian baron and military officer, and her 
second marriage took place while Viscount Aoki 
was attached to the Japanese Legation at Berlin. 
Countess Oyama, wife of the Minister of War, 
was educated at Vassar College, and lived for a 
time in the family of the Rey. Leonard Bacon. 
Mme. Urio, a leader in the 
Tokio, was her classmate at 


musical circles of 


and Com- 
mander Urio, of the Japanese Navy, is a graduate 
of the Annapolis Naval Academy. 


Vassar, 


At the mar- 
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riage of Commander and Mme. Urio, among the 
festivities was a performance of ‘* The Merchant of 
Venice,” given at the palace before the Emperor 
and Empress, with Countess Oyama in the char- 
acter of Portia. Mme. Sannomiya, wife of one 
of the court chamberlains, is an Englishwoman, 
and Mr. Akabaue, a high official in the Foreign 
Office, married his wife while he was Secretary of 
Legation at Washington. Viscountess Aoki, Mme. 
Sannomiya and Mme. Akabaue are as popular and 
warmly received in Japanese circles as in the for- 
eign one, and all have been of great assistance in 
furthering the new order of things. Marchion- 
Nabeshima, wife of Girand Master of 
Ceremonies, who is also the richest peer in Japan, 
is considered the great beauty at court just now, 


the 


and Princess Arisugawa, Viscountess Hanabusa, 
Countess Oyama, Mme. Kuki, Mme. Mutsu and 
the daughter of Prince Sanjo are other examples 
of the finest types of Japanese beauty in the court 
circle. Prince Komatsu, Admiral Enomoto and 
Count Saigo are among those at court who pass 
as examples of the finer type of Japanese men. 

Tokio society is devoted to dancing. Every- 
one at court dances, and dances well, and the 
Dancing Class, with its fortnightly meetings at 
the Rokumei-kwan, or Nobles’ Club House, is as 
exclusive an organization as the classes of the 
same name in Washington and New York society. 
Dancing is a serious matter with some of these 
leaders of the new fashions, and they go through 
the guadrille @honneur with which each ball 
opens, and through the figures of the lancers, 
with the exactness of soldiers on drill, every step 
and movement as precisely ordered as the bend- 
ing of the fingers in cha no yu. Woe betide the 
blundering foreigner who attempts to dance in 
a set without knowing just the figures danced by 
the court circle. Japanese politeness is incom- 
parable, but the sedateness, the precision and ex- 
actness of the other dancers in the set will weigh 
upon the blunderer until he feels himself a crim- 
inal. Every November the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs gives a ball on the night of the Emperor’s 
birthday, and during the Winter the other min- 
isters, one or more of the imperial princes and the 
Governor of Tokio give State balls. 

To check the zeal with which the old costumes 
were being disposed of for the new, Count Ito, 
while Premier, gave a fancy dress ball. Then 
were worn costumes that had been in the great 
families for one or two hundred years, and the 


féte was the most brilliant one the new court had 


ever enjoyed. The traditional Mary Queen of 
Scots, Queen Elizabeth and peasant-girls jostled 
men in rich armor and splendid brocade that had 
been worn at the Emperor’s and Shogun’s courts 
a century and more ago. ‘To the older nobles it 
was a glance backward to their early days, al- 
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though it seemed a trifle incongruous for those 
stately figures to do the mad waltz and polka, and 
for ladies in the red hakama to forward and bal- 
ance. 

The Emperor and Empress have been very tena- 
cious of some of the old customs. The cha no yu, 
or ceremonial tea, is still observed at the palace, 
and is still the stately and long-drawn pastime of 
nobles, poets and scholars. The koto was reseued 
from neglect and made to hold its own against 
the foreign piano, and every young girl of the no- 
bility is now taught to play this horizontal five- 
stringed harp of her ancestors. Besides the white- 
and-gold ball-room in the new palace, where a 
stringed orchestra plays Strauss’s and Lecocq’s 
latest, there is an open platform-pavilion for the 
No dance, the classic lyric drama of Japan that is 
centuries old and still in highest esteem. When 
the Emperor lately made a day’s visit to the Mar- 
quis of Tokugawa, a Vo dance, fencing and wrest- 
ling matches were provided for his entertainment, 
after the good old style. 

Garden parties are the favorite and most suc- 
cessful of Japanese formal hospitalities. No peo- 
ple are such lovers of nature, landscape beauties 
and flowers, and nowhere else is gardening so well 
understood and so much of an art. Their very 
farming is artistic horticulture, and gardening is 
necromancy. All the official residences of the 


ministers of State in Tokio have fine grounds at- 
tached, and nearly all the ministers own suburban 
villas, where they reside in the Summer and can 


give outdoor féfes. At Count Okuma’s villa at 
Waseda, in the northern suburb, there is an ex- 
quisite garden, that Countess Okuma, with her 
passion for landscape and flowers, has conjured 
from the level rice-fields. Its succession of land- 
scapes, views, combinations and effects of minia- 
ture loveliness are further enhanced at the time of 
the azaleas, wistaria and forsythia by masses and 
clouds of brilliant color. The villa near the cas- 
tle-moats now occupied by the French Legation 
is another bit of Countess Okuma’s creative fan- 
cies in the same line. The cherry-blossom par- 
ties given in that picturesque bit of Eden, with a 
band concealed in the grottoes, the brilliant com- 
pany dancing on the lawn or sitting under the 


canopies and arcades of blossom-loaded trees, with 
a ‘snow-storm of petals drifting down with each 
breeze, are brilliant features of legation life each 
Spring. General Saigo’s villa at Meguro, south 
of Tokio, has been the scene of azalea and other 
flower /é/es, and owners of plum and cherry 
groves, and of collections of botans (tree-peonies), 
wistaria, iris or chrysanthemums dispense hospi- 
tality when those trees and plants are in bloom. 
Often at chrysanthemum parties there is a lottery 
of flowers, each plant being numbered, and cor- 
responding numbers are concealed in sugar shells 
that one draws from asilk bag held by the hostess. 
The gardeners either clip off all the blossoms of 
one’s prize and present the bouquet as a souvenir, 
or take up the plant, wrap the roots in straw, and 
one carries it home to remain as an annual 
souvenir of that fé¢e, in one’s own garden. Many 
of the younger military officers delight in enter- 
taining in the garden of the old Mito Yashiki, a 
garden famous for its landscape beauties for a 
century past. The barracks of the Prince of Mito 
have now given way to the large brick buildings 
and workshops of the Arsenal, but the garden 
has been carefully kept, and is a revelation in gar- 
dens after all the bits of ideal Edens that one finds 
in Japan. 

It is bewildering sometimes to identify this 
modern life, these modern Tokugawas and Mae- 
das, these cosmopolitans and gay men about town, 
who dance at State balls and belong to the Dane- 
ing Class; who play billiards, read the foreign 
papers and magazines, talk and dress, drink and 
eat as the foreign men of the same club do; who 
pay afternoon calls, attend afternoon teas, garden 
parties, dinners, concerts and races; who have 
taken up poker and tennis, and had their craze 
over ‘pigs in clover,” and who are victimized at 
charity fairs—foreign inventions and evils that 
their ancestors never dreamed of when they let in 
Commodore Perry; it is hard to associate such 
men with their pompous, stately, convention- 
worshiping, two -sworded, brocade and buckram 
bound ancestors. But the world moves, and 
Japan has progressed. Whether it has changed 
for the better in putting away the old tor the 
new is still a question for the century to decide. 
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HERON’'S WIFE. 
By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CuapreR XXXVIII.— THE Last. 


‘**T remember the way we parted- 
The day and the way we met.” 


TWELVE months passed away. Miss Carbury 
never held up her head after the events recorded 
in the last few chapters of this story. Mortitica- 
tion and chagrin threw her into a rapid decline, 
and the following Winter she died at Nice, whither 
she had gone with Sergia and a party of relatives. 

“IT know too well the fascination which the 
man who was called Pitt Rivers exercised over all 
who approached him,” shuddered Sergia. ‘‘ Was 
not my father his victim ? Let no one reproach 
poor Miss Carbury !” 

Autumn leaves were drifting again through the 


, Heroncroft garden, and over the uncrowned 


Wolfsden knoll, where the dust-brown house had 
been, but now was not. 

It was a balmy October morning, and a flood of 
sunshine poured into Francis Heron’s oak library. 
In an easy-chair, by the writing-table, sat Graham 
Vivian, with his pale, handsome face which the 
fire had scorched, yet hardly disfigured, turned 
sensitively to the sunlight that he could feel, but 
no longer see. 

In the last year the Blind Preacher, as he was 
now called, had become a power in the land. Far 
and wide he was known as a wonderful expounder 
of the Gospel—unsurpassed in stirring up the 
consciences of men, and awakening them to a 
higher and better life. His sight had been taken, 
but his powers of speech increased mightily from 
day to day. Since the loss of his eyes, the young 
fellow’s patient heroism had endeared him to 
every soul in Black River. When men looked 
upon him, they could see that it was possible to 
suffer, and not complain—to endure the wreck of 
all earthly hopes and wishes, and yet remain 
strong and undismayed. In his daily life, Gra- 
ham Vivian silently, unconsciously preached the 
most eloquent of sermons. 

** And so, for the second time,” he was saying, 
cheerfully, ‘‘Heron’s Mills have risen, phenix- 
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like, from their own ashes? Francis, the stub- 
born, the unconquerable, is again master of the 
situation ?” 

Hazel, sitting on a stool by her brother's side, 
rubbed her soft cheek caressingly against his arm. 

‘Yes. ‘To-day the mill-hands return to their 
old labor. With thieves and evil-doers driven out 
of their midst, no further trouble is likely to arise 
between Francis and his work-people. I know 
your plans, Graham—you want to demolish the 
Nest, and build good houses for its population. 
You want to improve them physically and men- 
tally, as well as morally. Your mind is set upon 
coffee - rooms, gymnasiums, temperance - halls—I 
know not what. You shall have them all, dear ! 
Half of my possessions I give to you; do good to 
your heart’s content. ‘Till misfortune came upon 
you, I did not dream that these Black River peo- 
ple loved you so much. Because they have shown 
in numberless ways their sorrow for your afflic- 
tion, their sympathy in your patient suffering, I 
take them all to my heart !” 

The warm light slanted on Kis pale, spiritual 
fuce and crown of brown curls, as he groped, and 
drew her nearer to his side. 

“* Little helper!” he said, fondly, ‘do you re- 
member the day you first came to me in this 
room? Icalled you then a gift from God. Well 
do you deserve the name! You are happy now, 
are you not, Hazel—quite happy with Irancis 
Heron ?” 

‘‘So happy, Graham,” she answered, gravely, 
“that I often feel like falling on my knees, to 
‘Thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love !” 
I wonder that I did not adore Francis long ago— 
I wonder, too, that he could so promptly forgive 
my outrageous treatment of him !” 

‘* It is easy to forgive where one loves.” 

«Ts it ?” she queried, quickly. ‘‘ Do you know 
that from your own experience, Graham ?” Then, 
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with an abrupt change of manner: “‘ Sergia Pole 
has returned from abroad !” 

He started—the blood leaped into his face. 
Ah! he still remembered the fair young coquette 
who had amused herself at his expense in days 
gone by. 

«< Before Sergia left Paris,” explained Hazel, «I 
sent her a pressing invitation to visit me here at 
Heroncroft, and—she accepted it.” 

“‘ Quite right,” he answered, steadily. ‘‘ Why 
should she not come? It is her cousin’s house. 
Do you think my presence here is likely to annoy 
her ?” 

“Oh, no, no !” answered Hazel, quickly, and 
without another word she arose from his side. 
He heard her moving down the room—a door 
creaked, he was alone. 

Then he drew a long, deep breath. A shadew 
darkened his sightless face. That fair woman 
had returned—she was coming to Heroncroft ! 
He trembled at the thought. Must he fight the 
old battle over again ? Now that he could no 
longer see her beauty, would he still feel its fatal 
charm ? Could he, unmoved, hear again the 
voice which had beguiled him in the past ? And 
what would she think of him, in his darkness and 
helplessness ? A sudden chill shook the man’s 
powerful frame. Involuntarily he arose, and 
started toward the fire, which he could hear crack- 
ling on the hearth. Some article of furniture 
blocked the. way. He stumbled. Instantly a 
hand grasped his own—a fine, soft hand, ringed 
with jewels, and warm as a nestling dove. Gently 
it guided him around the barrier, and forward, till 
he felt the warmth of the blaze. He heard a soft 
rustle of feminine garments ; the odor of jacque- 
minot roses saluted his nostrils. 

‘* Hazel, is it you ?” he asked, in a startled tone. 

‘¢ No,” a faint voice faltered, “it is not Hazel.” 

He put out his hand, touched a soft, throbbing 
throat—some coils of silky hair—a bowed head. 

** Sergia!” 

‘Yes. For weeks and months I have longed 
to come—to tell you how sorry 1 am for—for all 
that has befallen you. Oh, whatever can you 
think of me, Mr. Vivian ? I have been so weak, 
so foolish! But,” palpitating, as if with sudden 
fear, ‘‘perhaps you have not thought of me 
at all !” 

‘** Since our first meeting,” he answered, “ there 
has not been a day—an hour—when I have not 
thought of you, Sergia.” 

He could not see the beautiful, penitent face, 
the violet eyes overflowing with tears, but he 
heard her breath coming and going in little gasps. 

‘You give me courage. I feared you might 
reproach me.” 

‘“* How could I do that ? 
against than sinning.” 


r . ° 
You were more sinned 
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“You judge me very kindly. I had been ern- 
elly deceived. Nobody would tell me the truth— 
everything had been kept from my ears ; and that 
dreadful day, when I saw you with Hazel, at the 
window of this very room—when I thought you 
had become her lover—oh, I did not care, then or 
afterward, what happened to me !” 

The flame, leaping joyfully up the chimney, 
shone on his agitated face, and over the fair 
woman humbly kneeling at his feet. Before he 
could collect himself to answer those last thrill- 
ing words, she hurried on: 

“T know the story of your heroism and _pa- 
tience. Your fame is on many lips, your name 
in many hearts. As I look at you to-day, I do 
do not feel worthy to touch your hand.” 

**Hush !” he implored, in a pained voice. 
“You shame me, Sergia. I have done nothing 
worthy of such praise. Life would become intol- 
erable, if I could not make it useful.” 

“Oh, Graham! You who are so generous, so 
good to every one, say that you forgive me for 
the past !” 

*‘ There is nothing to forgive,” he answered, 
brokenly. ‘* That night—on the river—you sim- 
ply did not love me. Can I blame you for that ?” 

“<I did love you !’ she replied, wildly ; ‘I have 
loved you ever since—I shall love you till I die! 
I am on my knees before you, Graham. Will you 
force me to unsex myself, and beg—deg for a place 
in the heart which you once offered me, and which 
I, cruel alike to myself and to you, refused to 
take ?” 

‘*Sergia, are you mocking me ? You see what 
Iam. Would you link your fate to that of a 
blind man ?” 

«Yes, yes, for I love him !” 

“Your friends would ery out, and with good 
reason, against such a sacrifice. You belong to 
the world i“ | 

““No—no! To you, and you only !” 

In his great darkness, he leaned and guthered 
all her shining, tremulous loveliness straight up 
to his heart. After much peril and torment, she 
had turned back to that safe shelter, as the dove 
from overwhelming waters, to the windows of 
the ark. 

* * * ** * * 


She is the sharer of all his labors to-day—his 
devoted helpmeet, the light of his blind eyes. 

At Heron’s Mills the river flows placidly, and 
the work-people go peacefully in and out at their 


daily tasks. Nobody talks of the 
With the death of Langstroth 
who was Jael’s mother, 
‘*tribe” ceased to exist. 
In a quiet cemetery at Black River there is : 
grave always carefully tended, and never without 
some wreath of loving remembrance. A marble 


Blackbirds now. 
and the woman 


the once notorious 
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cross, with the word Jael cut thereon, stands at 
its head, and marks the last resting-place of 
George Langstroth’s daughter. 

At Heroncroft fair-haired children romp un- 
der the sentinel pear-trees, and make the old brick 


house ring with laughter. Hazel’s lines are cast 
now in pleasant places ; her tragic past is like a 
tale that is told, 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land 
there is no happier woman than Heron’s Wife. 


LYING AWAKE. 


By FANNY HALLOCK CARPENTER. 


Lyne in your bedroom 
All the livelong night, 
With your eyes wide open, 
Longing for the light. 
Staring at the darkness 
Till your eyelids ache; 
Bless me! this is pleasant 
Lying wide awake! 


Turning on your left side, 
Turning on your right, 
Oh, that night was turning 
Into morning-light ! 
Lying on your back, then 
Lying on your face, 
Would the clock were lying 
When it strikes an ace! 


Counting all your breathing 
As you toss about, 
Counting every tick-tock 
Of the clock without ! 
Wishing that ‘twould make haste 
Ticking off its sums; 
Bless me! what a Yong time 
Ere the morning comes! 


Shutting close your eyes now, 
Longing for a dream, 
Thinking even nightmare 
Pleasanter would seem. 
Snoozing for a moment, 
Waking with a start, 
With a trembling body 
And a beating heart. 


Holding down your eyelids 
Till you're in despair, 
Suddenly they open ; 
Ah! what see you there ? 
Tis a streak of daylight 
On the other wall! 
Then you fall asleep; oh! 
What a pleasant fall! 
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** Tarrp FishenmaNn—Master, I marvel how the fishes live 
in the sea. 
First Fisherman— Why, as men do a-land; the great 


ones eat up the little ones.” Shakespeare. 


FISH-CULTURE is almost as old as history itself, 
but both as a science and as an industry it has, un- 
til recently, remained undeveloped. This is ow- 
ing to the fact that comparatively few have taken 
any real interest in it. During the last decade, 
however, it has made gigantic strides. Ichthyol- 
ogists have devoted their time and attention to 
the subject, and to-day nearly all of our New En- 
gland lakes, as well as many in other parts of the 
country, are being stocked with selected varieties 
of the finny tribe. 


There is no doubt that the unrivaled opportu- 
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nities for the use of the rod and reel which are 
now afforded the New Hampshire sportsman are 
due in a great measure to the Hon. A. H. Powers, 
whose career as a Fish Commissioner began as late 
as 1876. Until then the Game and Fish Com- 
mission of New Hampshire had been almost en- 
tirely ornamental. The Granite State at that time 
began to realize, however, that its prestige in mat- 
ters agricultural was a thing of the past, and that 
something must be done to fill the void. Pro- 
vided as it is with a multitude of small lakes, 


‘* Where sportsmen love to cast the fly, 
And watch it dancing on the waves,” 


there could be no doubt that with a little exertion 
and small expense the public at large could be 


offered a tempting in- 
ducement to bring its 
wealth among the 
pines and bowlders ; 
to erect cottages, 
purchase farms, and 
improve and beautify 
the lands which were 
yearly degenerating 
into useless waste. 
But where was the 
man who would shoul- 
der the burden of such 
an undertaking ? Who 
could be found who 
would combine the 
two great require- 
ments of the office— 
ability and inelina- 
tion ? Necessity, 
however, knows no 


law. France found 

Napoleon, England a 
Wellington, America 
a Washington, and 
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ELLIOT B. HODGE, OF THE NEW 


FISH AND GAME COMMISSION. 


THE HATCHING-HOUSE,. 
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New ILampshire a 
Powers. He was the 
right man in the right 
place. From boyhood 
he had whipped the 
streams and ponds of 
his native State. 
studying the habits 
and habitat of his 
prizes as Nature ex- 
hibited them to him. 
T'o his mind there was 
as much individuality 
about a fish in its na- 
tive element as there 
wis in a_ so-called 
higher animal, or 
even in man himself. 

The status of the 
Fish Commission of 
the State when Mr. 
Powers first became 
its active spirit can be 
best described by the 
relation of an amusing 
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incident which occurred. He was anxious to ob- 
tain possession of all State property belonging to 
his department. After repeated demands to his 
predecessor in office, which were always followed 
by unnecessary and inexplicable delays, he was at 
last informed that upon a certain day the “ prop- 
erty ” would be forwarded to him by freight. He 
awaited its arrival with some impatience, and when 
at last it came he found himself to be the cus- 
todian of two old beer-barrels which had been re- 
modeled into portable tanks (?) and which were 
not worth the expenses of their transportation. 
They comprised the entire assets of the New 
Hampshire State Game and Fish Commission at 
that time. The new incumbent gazed upon them 
in contemptuous silence, and presently noticing 
that an old coffin-handle had been attached to one 
of the barrels, he tore it off, placed it in his pocket 
and walked away. That coftin-handle is 
fastened upon one end of the ‘‘salmon-box” at 
the Sunapee Lake Hatching-house to-day, and is 
jealously guarded as a most precious relic of the 
past. ; 

During the fourteen years that have elapsed 
since Mr. Powers placed the assets of the Fish 
Commission in his coat-pocket a vast amount of 
work has been accomplished, and at the present 
time the State contains three large hatching- 


sume 


houses, while appropriations have been made for 


the construction of several others. And still the 
work goes steadily forward, impressing one with 
the conviction that in a few years more the State 
of New Hampshire will have become the ideal re- 
sort for anglers from all parts of the world. 

Sunapee Lake, to which this article particu- 
larly refers, is in all respects the natural home of 
the trout. Its waters are deep, cold, clear and 
pure. It lies like a silver mirror shut in by tow- 
ering mountains, and fringed with whispering 
pines, stately spruces and fragrant hemlocks. 
The breezes, as they eddy from granite dome to 
evergreen knoll, are wafted through an, atmos- 
phere so pure and clear that the ten miles of 
crystal water would seem shortened by half were 
it not for the picturesque islands which dot the 
surface of the beautiful lake here and there, 
lending to the scene a variety and an additional 
beauty that defy description. 

Mr. Powers fully realized the possibilities of 
Lake Sunapee, and ere long, accompanied by 
his two ornamental associates and by the Massa- 
chusetts Commission, he paid a visit to Pike 
Shore, then, as now, the property of Dr. John 
D. Quackenbos, of New York, who has converted 
the pine-groves and sandy beach into a large 
private park, to which he has given the old Al- 
gonquin name of ‘‘ Soo-nipi-side.” By the court- 
esy of Dr. Quackenbos, Pike Brook was placed 
at the disposal of the State Commission, the 
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hatching-house and camp were built, and fish- 
culture took a genuine boom; but it was not 
until several years had passed, and Summer tour- 
ists, tackle in hand, had begun to throng to the 
shores of Sunapee, that the State fully realized 
the advantages to be derived from such a source. 

The gigantic and assiduous efforts put forth by 
Mr. Powers during his incumbency were ably and 
judiciously continued by his successor, Colonel 
Elliot B. Hodge, who, greatly to his own sur- 
prise, was selected to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Mr. Powers during his second 
term. Like his predecessor in office, Colonel 
Ifodge combined all the excellent and necessary 
qualifications for the place which he was selected 
to fill. A recognized authority on the subject of 
fishes, an enthusiastic sportsman, a lover of Nat- 
ure, he was and is a self-taught ichthyologist, 
graduated from Nature’s school. A genial gen- 
tleman in the prime of life, he devotes his entire 
time and attention to his work, never so happy 
as at the close of a successful season, and sad be- 
yond measure if a trout or a salmon dies in the 
net, an incident which unfortunately occurs at 
times. From the middle of September until 
late in the Spring he is kept busy, traveling 
from one hatchery to another, and spending 
from a day to a week at each one on every trip. 
With numerous assistants ready at his beck and 
call, he ever insists upon performing the most 
laborious part of the work himself, often facing 
the cold north-west winds of Autumn for hours 
at a time in an open boat, himself drenched to 
the skin. No soldier, as he goes into battle, faces 
death more certainly than do those men who run 
the nets through chilly Autumn nights, with the 
spectre of pneumonia for a passenger upon thie 
skiff, ever ready to seize upon and hold them in 
its deadly embrace. For this labor, peril and 
skill the State pays them the munificent sum of 
three dollars per diem for the time during which 
they are actually employed. Surely theirs must 
be called a ‘labor of love.” 

At Sunapee Lake the State Hatchery is situated 
near the mouth of Pike Brook, which, at a point 
about midway in the length of the lake, flows into 
it from the eastward. Built without windows, and 
provided with a double door, it is, when closed, a 
place of absolute darkness. Its ‘‘ furniture ” con- 
sists of trays or pans for the reception of the eggs 
after they have been fructified. The trays are 
placed upon benches erected in the form of a 
slightly inclined plane, thus permitting the water 
from the brook, which is brought into the house 
through a two-inch pipe, to spread and gently flow 
from tray to tray until every egg is washed by the 
purifying element. Of these trays there are 
eighty-four, each of which is capable of contain- 
ing six thousand eggs at a time. It is, therefore, 
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apparent that if the hatching-house could be 
filled to its utmost capacity and every egg should 
hatch, there would be in the Spring 504,000 of 
the fry given their freedom to attain maturity in 
the waters of the brook and lake. The enormous 
percentage that do reach maturity is largely ow- 
ing, strange as it may seem, to the introduction of 
black bass into the lake. Bass are the natural en- 
emies of pickerel and perch, which do more in the 
way of destroying the spawn and the fry of trout 
and salmon than all of their other enemies com- 
bined. Years ago Sunapee Lake swarmed with 
perch, and the pickerel were very numerous ; to- 
day, it is safe to say, there is not a perch in the 
lake, while the pickerel have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The bass have destroyed them both, 
and in that way have done quite as much as the 
commissioners themselves in making their work 
easier and more fruitful. Commissioner Hodge 
never loses an opportunity to say a good word for 
the bass, and, indeed, they richly deserve it. 

At a point nearly a quarter of a mile down the 
brook from the hatching-house are located the re- 
ceiving-tanks, where the trout and salmon are 
placed and kept until they are *‘ ripe,” after being 
taken from the nets. ‘These tanks are so con- 
structed that the brook flows through them con- 
stantly without let or hindrance. They are thirty 
feet long by ten feet wide, and are divided into 
three compartments for the accommodation of 
the fish. Of the tanks there are two, and a third 
is to be constructed this season. 

At the mouth of the brook, a hundred yards 
further down, directly upon the shore of the lake 
and half concealed among the pines, is situated 
the State Camp, where Commissioner Hodge and 
his assistants live during the Fall campaign. It is 
a comfortable cottage of three rooms, and is well 
provided with the things necessary for a sojourn 
of two months or more. Here they cook their 
own meals, wash their dishes, make their beds, and 
live the life which a true sportsman loves, breath- 
ing the pine-and-balsam-laden air, and after the 
labor of the day and evening is over recounting 
‘*fish-stories ” which would make the mouth of 
Izaak Walton water with envy. 

About the middle of September Camp Aure- 
olus becomes a scene of bustling activity, for it is 
then that the trout and salmon begin to make 
their appearance at the mouth of Pike Brook. 
They pair exactly as birds and beasts seek their 
mates, and Nature leads them to ascend the 
brooks which flow into their native lake. If no 
impediment is offered, they rush at the shoals 
which the current of the brook forms at its 
mouth, and leaping into the air, alight safely on 
the other side, from which point the remainder 
of the ascent is comparatively easy; or, falling 
short in that one mad leap, they flop and splash 
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upon the sand and in the shallow water not deep 
enough to cover them, always aiming up-stream 
in the one great effort to find a safe place in 
which to deposit their spawn, or eggs. It is sel- 
dom, during these pilgrimages, that one of them 
becomes stranded upon the sand, but at times 
this occurs, and then, worn out and weary, it lies 
there and pants its life away, a victim to its own 
instinct. The night-winds are its requiem, and 
in the morning the crows drop down and de- 
vour it. 

If, however, the deep water of the brook be- 
yond the shoal is gained, “‘ Jenny” and “Jack” 
continue on their way up-stream, to enjoy their 
honey-moon, a pair of devoted lovers. They find 
a shady spot, where the water is just deep enough 
to cover them, and there they live happily to- 
gether until the moment comes when “ Jenny” 
deposits her eggs. 

With her tail and fins she sweeps a graveled 
spot until it is thoroughly clean, aud there her 
spawn is left, while -‘ Jack” keeps watch and 
ward by her side. When her work is done, his 
begins, and he takes her place upon the spawn- 
ing-bed, while she, in turn, enacts the part of 
sentinel. Over the eggs ‘‘ Jack” deposits his 
milt—a heavy, gluey liquid, which sinks in the 
water and which the spawn absorbs. Then, to- 
gether, they protect the nest as best they can, by 
covering it with sunken leaves and twigs, pebbles 
and sand, until satisfied that it will escape the 
notice of their natural enemies, after which they 
are away to the lake again. 

Neither “Jenny” nor ‘‘Jack” have taken a 
morsel of food for weeks, and they suddenly find 
that they are hungry. From that moment the 
spawn is forgotten. All care is at an end for 
twelve months, and they enter again upon the 
regular routine of their lives. Fish of all kinds 
have but two objects in life—to eat and avoid be- 
ing eaten. They spawn only because Nature com- 
pels them to do so. 

Seth Green has said that by the means just de- 
scribed from a deposit of ten thousand eggs only 
twenty or thirty hatch, and not more than half 
of these grow to maturity. : 

Nature, with its wonderful wisdom, foresaw 
that a vast amount of the spawn would be de- 
stroyed by frogs, perch, pickerel, eels and the 
like ; that much of it, even though not devoured 
by those voracious robbers, would, owing to 
‘* Jack’s” inaccuracy in depositing his milt and 
to the swiftness of the current, remain unfrue- 
tified and bear no fruit ; and that the young fry 
when hatched would be at the mercy of their 
natural enemies, which either ascend the brook 
in search of them, or lie in thousands at its 
mouth ready and waiting to devour the little 
creatures when they descend into the lake, The 
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number of eggs which each female deposits is, 
however, so enormous, that in spite of all these 
dangers the fish continued to multiply until the 
greatest enemy of all, man, came upon the scene 
with his rod and reel, his tempting flies and his 
remorseless net and gaff. To meet the demand 
created by the advent of the angler, something 
had to be done to protect the spawn and young 
fishes, and thus it is that hatching-houses have 
fish-culture has become a 


heen established, and 
State industry. 

The first duty of the commissioner and his as- 
sistants, upon arriving at the camp in Septem- 
ber, is to close the mouth of the brook with a 
stationary net, so that the fish cannot make their 


way up. This impediment is built in the form 
of a pound, into which a 
trout or a salmon some- 
times strays, and, being 
unable to find its 
out again, is captured in 
the morning. 

Just at sundown, dur- 


way 


ing September and Octo- 
ber, the 
2nd his assistant 
their boat for the pur- 
pose of placing the nets 
in position for their 
evening’s work. Poles 
have been driven into the 
sand—for along Pike 
Shore the water is so 
shallow that 
wade out into the lake 
for nearly a furlong— 
and to them the nets are 
fastened. An 
more is consumed in the 
process of putting out 
the nets, after which the 
workers return to the 
camp, where they assume comfortable ‘attitudes 
upon the piazza, and—wait. 

The evening is perfectly still, and the water of 
the lake is like glass. Suddenly a loud splash is 
heard, proceeding from the vicinity of one of the 
nets, and then follows a commotion which causes 
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one can 
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a novice to stare with astonishment, and to won- 
der if a whale has not by some mistake become 
fastened in the meshes yonder. Instantly the 
commissioner and his assistant upon their 
feet, and hurrying with all speed toward the point 
where the commotion has by this time partly sub- 
sided. Day has fled, and darkness has fallen 
upon lake aud shore, while the yellow moon is 
just beginning to send the advance-guard of her 
rays over the summits of the adjacent mountains. 

While the assistant poles the boat to the desired 
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spot the commissioner fills with water the tub 
with which the boat is provided. The shore-end 
of the net is seized first, and the boat is drawn 
gently along until it reaches the point where the 
fish has become entangled. Then the oar is 
driven into the sand to hold the boat stationary, 
while the commissioner, leaning far over the 
stern, thrusts his arms deep into the water until 
he is wet to his shoulders, and until he can grasp 
the bottom of the net beneath the imprisoned 
fish. Thus it is formed into a bag, from which 
the trout or salmon cannot escape, and in which 
it is lifted into the boat. 

“A ‘Jack’ ”—or, ‘a ‘Jenny,’” mutters the 
commissioner, as he procceds to disentangle his 
prize from the meshes of the net, which are made 
much too small to per- 
mit the fish to become 
‘“cilled.” Sometimes 
the process is a very easy 
one, and again it may 
prove to be exceedingly 
difficult ; but at last the 
captive is placed gently 
and fondly in the tub of 
water provided for the 
purpose. 

Then the remainder of 
the net is hastily exam- 
ined, after which the 
boat is poled with all 
speed to the shore. 
Sometimes four or five 
prizes are captured at 
one trip, and they are 
placed side by side in 
the tub. 

When the shore is 
reached, after one of 
these excursions, an ob- 
long box, called the 
‘*salmon-box,” is half 
fille with water. ‘To this box the captives are 
at once transferred, and then the march through 
the woods to the tank begins, the assistant going 
ahead, lantern in hand, and the commissioner 
bringing up the rear. The tank is unlocked and 
the cover thrown back, and then two or three 
moments are employed in admiring the contents 
of the “‘ salmon-box,” and, if it be a female, in 
speculating upon the quantity of eggs the prize 
will give, after which she is lifted tenderly from 
her temporary resting-place and dropped with a 
loud splash into the tank. 

(ireat care is employed in this seemingly simple 
duty lest the fish be injured in her fall of five or 
six feet to the water. It is necessary that the tail, 
or caudal fin, should strike first, for the great 
muscular power she possesses in that portion of 
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her anatomy enables her to avoid any ill results 
from the concussion. The cover is then shut 
down and locked, and the party returns to the 
boat, and to another trip around the nets. The 
fishes must be released from the net as soon as 
possible after they become entangled, lest they 
injure themselves in their violent struggles to 
e-cape. 

The operations described continue, with little 
or no cessation, from sundown until midnight, 
and often until two o’clock in the morning, after 
which the tired workers seek that repose which 
they have so ably earned. 

The brook-trout which are captured in the 
nets weigh from one to six pounds, and the land- 
locked salmon from three to fifteen pounds. 
Nothing more attractive can be imagined than 
to throw up the cover of a tank and watch the 
stately and graceful motions of these pro tempore 
“aptives as they glide to and fro within the con- 
fines of their prison. Yonder is a ‘Jack ” salmon 
weighing not less than thirteen pounds, and 
there a ‘‘ Jenny” very nearly as large as her 
mate ; here is a female brook-trout almost ready 
to give her eggs, and there are scores of the finny 
beauties swimming to and fro, and seeming to 
glance defiantly at the spectators from the cor- 
ners of their eyes. 

Many interesting stories are told regarding the 
scarity of these fish by those who have watched 
them from year to year. 

“There is a trout,” said Colonel Hodge to the 
writer, while peering into one of the tanks last 
Autumn, at the same time indicating a beautiful 
specimen of brook-trout—a female which weighed 
fully six pounds—‘*‘ that we have had here for 
three successive years. She is very large, and the 
first time she came into the net I had ail that I 
could do to get her into the tub without injuring 
her. Her strength is enormous, and she strug- 
gled like a Trojan to escape, wetting me to the 
skin and tiring me ont completely. However, I 
came off victorious. You will notice that she has 
a peculiar white spot on her caudal fin, and it was 
by that mark that I was able to identify her in- 
stantly when she was again captured last year. I 
expected another tussle, and was greatly perplexed 
to find that she gave me no trouble whatever. In- 
deed, she came into the boat so willingly that I 
was alarmed, believing that she was ‘ sick "— that 
is, that she had hurt herself in the net; but I 
found upon examination that she was all right. I 
wondered about it considerably, much disposed to 
believe that she had been momentarily stunned, 
although she showed no evidence of it after she 
was once in the tub. This year the mystery was 
solved when she was again captured, for she strug- 
gled not at all. Having visited us twice, and 
found that she was treated with kindness and 
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returned to the lake uninjured, she no longer 
feels any fear, and lies passively in our hands at 
all times, from the moment when we take her 
from the net until we return her once more to 
the waters of the lake. If not captured by some 
angler next season, she will return here again, 
and as she gives between three and four thousand 
eggs, she is a prize worth having.” 

‘‘Ah, what are those ?” we cry, peering 
another compartment of the tank. 

The commissioner smiles, well pleased by the 
question, for the fish to which we have called his 
attention is indeed remarkable, and is a discovery 
of his own. 

‘Those are the aureolus, or golden trout,” he 
replies ; and we look again with wonder, the name, 
as well as the general appearance of the fish, being 
unfamiliar, They are seemingly exceptionally 
beautiful specimens of the brook-trout, but as 
we observe more closely we notice that there are 
many points of difference. ‘The fins are much 
larger, and each one is bordered by a broad stripe 
of immaculate white. The strange fish are greater 
in size also than their relatives the brook-trout, 
and as they swim to and fro we notice that they 
move more like the salmon. The glistening hue 


into 


which they wear—the rich dress of dazzling gold 
and red, which can be likened to nothing so much 


as to the coloring of a sunset sky at the close of a 
perfect Summer day—proclaims unmistakably that 
they have an identity of their own. 

The aureolus is a native of Sunapee Lake, and 
until this Fall was never found elsewhere. Being 
unmistakably of a distinct species, it has attracted 
the attention of ichthyologists far and near. As 
it seeks its spawning-bed in the middle of the lake 
upon sunken rocks and reefs, it cannot be taken 
in the nets, and so, for the space of two or three 
weeks, beginning about the middle of October, 
the commissioner captures it with tempting bait, 
fly and spoon. When once hooked, it is drawn 
quickly into the boat and deposited in the tub, 
where it can nurse its wounded jaw and meditate 
upon the uncertainty of life. The tub filled, the 
captives are conveyed to the receiving-tanks, there 
to await the moment when their usefulness, for 
the time being, is o’er. 

To float above the spawning- beds of the 
golden trout and gaze over the rail of the boat 
into the transparent waters, where hundreds of 
these gorgeous fishes are moving to and fro, re- 
splendent in their spawning-season holiday attire, 
is an experience never to be forgotten. hey 
glide about like dancing sunbeams, playing like 
kittens, or, where a rivalry happens to occur, 
fighting like bull-dogs. Every device possible 
is employed to catch them, for they will seldom 
seize upon bait, no matter how tempting, when 
upon the spawning-beds. 
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When a fish is ready to give her eggs, a pail of 
clear, pure water, a tray and a feather are quickly 
procured, and then the commissioner leads the 
way to the tank. The cover is raised, and a 
Janding-net of large proportions is placed care- 
fully beneath the desired trout, and she is pres- 
ently in the hands of her captor. 

Then the tray is filled with water and emptied 
again, allowing only the dampness to remain, 
Standing in a position which shelters the tray 
from the rays of the sun, the commissioner holds 
the fish above it and gently but firmly manipu- 
lates her until the eggs, like drops of virgin gold, 
fall into the receptacle provided for them. This 
is repeated several times, care being taken to keep 
the sun from both fish and spawn, until the trout 
has no more eggs to give. Then she is returned 
to the tank, while the assistant utilizes the feather 
to spread the eggs in an even layer upon the bot- 
tom of the tray. Next, a ‘ Jack” is captured. 
Ile struggles furiously for a moment, and then 
submits quietly to the same operation which his 
mate has just undergone, until a milky fluid 
‘alled milt covers the eggs, and is by them ab- 
sorbed. He is then returned to the tank, while 
the tray is quickly protected from the light and 
conveyed to the hatching - house, where it is 
placed in such a position that the water can flow 
over it constantly. 

There they are left, and twenty-one weeks later 
the eggs disappear, leaving in their places a myr- 
iad of little atoms of entity, which, if spared, will 
one day become great fishes. 

sy the process just described ninety-eight per 
cent. are hatched and turned loose in the Spring 
as “fry,” and of these it is estimated that less 
than one-half perish. It follows, therefore, that 
fifty out of every one hundred eggs become event- 
ually mature fishes, and the advantages of so- 
valled artificial culture over the natural methods 
can be seen at a glance. 

In the lake there are to-day five different species 
of trout, viz., the common brook, or speckled 
trout, the aureolus, or golden trout, the rainbow 
trout of California, the Loch Leven trout im- 
ported by Dr. Quackenbos from Scotland, and the 
blue-back trout of the Rangeley Lakes. Besides 
these, there are the land-locked salmon in large 
numbers, and the black bass. 

A word about the bass may not be out of place, 
for it is, indeed, a noble fish, possessing many rare 
qualities. For it the so-called artificial culture 
is unnecessary. It makes its bed upon the same 
rocky reefs employed by the aureolus, but it 
spawns in the Spring instead of in the Autumn. 
Ilaving deposited her eggs, the female remains on 
guard over her nest, and when she is called away 
in search of food her mate assumes the responsi- 
bility of the occasion, Woe betide the unwary 
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pickerel or perch which wanders too near that 
well-guarded spot. Like a shot from a gun the 
bass is upon the stranger, and there is nothing to 
be done but to beat a rapid and undignified re- 
treat, or be killed. Thus mother and father bass 
take turns in watching over the eggs until they 
become fishes, and thus they continue their watch 
and ward until the fry are old enough to care for 
themselves. Black bass—and cat-fish—never de- 
vour their young, but, on the contrary, guard 
them jealously, often, when danger lurks near by, 
herding them like sheep, and remaining ready to 
do battle for their offspring until the peril is past. 
For perch, however, they have a tender palate, 
and sometimes will swallow one so large that the 
victim’s tail will remain for hours protruding 
from the mouth of the bass. 

To sit in a boat when day is dying and twilight 
has fallen, and hear the bass or trout or salmon as 
they leap for flies and gnats, is an enchanting oc- 
cupation ; to see one of them, with a rush and a 
swirl, seize upon the “ red ibis,” the *‘ professor ” 
or the ‘‘ white-miller” attached to one’s leader is 
still more engrossing; and at length, after a 
sharp struggle lasting a half-hour or more, during 
which every nerve in one’s body has been wrought 
to its utmost tension, to lift the fish with the 
landing-net over the side of the boat, is a finale 
which affords the sportsman the keenest satisfac- 
tion, and he returns to the shore murmuring a 
blessing upon the men who have employed their 
brains and their energies in supplying the waters 
of his favorite lake with the gamy, toothsome fish. 


L’ENVOI, 

Since the foregoing article was written the au- 
thor has learned, with deep regret, of the death 
of Mr. Powers. In him New Hampshire has lost 
a jewel from its crown, sportsmen have parted 
with a zealous and steadfast friend, and God has 
called to his last home a man ghose nobility and 
simplicity of heart made him beloved and revered 
by all who knew him. 

He died at his home in Grantham, N. H., at 
the age of fifty-six, and his last words, uttered but 
a short time before he died, were : ‘“‘ Hand me the 
dip-net.” 


THE LEGEND OF OMESHOS. 
By ELIzABETH TAYLOR, 

Tue following Ojibway legend of Omeshos 
illustrates the belief in dreams that is common 
among the Indian tribes, and the influence that 
animals have over the events of real life. 

When an Indian boy is about five years old he 
begins to fast for a day or two at a time, and in- 
creases the length of the fasts as he gets older, 
until he has attained his majority. At the age 
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of fourteen or fifteen years this ceremony is of 
the greatest importance, for it is then that his 
personal manitou or spirit appears to him in the 
dreams that usually accompany these protracted 
fastings. Usually it is some bird or animal that 
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animals, and that in the future life xnimals will 
play an important part, as on this earth. Their 
figures are painted on the Indians’ teepees or wig- 
wams, carved on their weapons, and often tattooed 
on their skins, and a portion of their manitou, if 
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appears to the young Indian, and in after life, in 
any emergency or trouble, he calls upon it to aid 
him. 

They believe implicitly in the revelations that are 
made to the mind in dreams ; dreams are inspira- 
tions—the inspiring agents are spirits or animals. 
The Indians consider themselves descendants of 
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a bird or animal, is always carried with them in 
their medicine-bags. 

The following legend tells of some of the later 
acts of a wonderful young Ojibway, whose bird- 
manitou delivered him from the wiles of the 
wicked old Omeshos. Jt was told to me by one 
of the Ojibway guides that accompany parties of 
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PUTTING OUT THE NET. 


fishermen up the Nepigon River, north of Lake 


Superior. I have given the story in his own 
words, with only a few trifling changes, which in 
no way alter its signification : 

Three little children were roaming in a forest ; 
their mother had become an evil spirit, and killed 
their father. They were running, chatting and 
playing with a ball, and at last they came to a 
boundless lake ; they saw a strange-looking canoe 
made of stone approaching them, and in it sat an 
old man. He was neither steering nor paddling, 
but the canoe came over the waters swiftly. Soon 
the canoe reached the shore, and the old man sat 
quietly watching the children playing with their 
ball, but he did not speak to them. After awhile, 
without saying a word, he willed the ball to fall 
into the canoe. The ball did so. One of the 
boys asked the old man to throw back the ball ; 
he told them to come and get it. The eldest boy 
came, stepped into the canoe, the old man in the 
meantime encouraging him not to be afraid, when 
he struck the canoe, and off it went straight 
across the water. 

Wolves that happened to pass just at that time 
took possession of the two remaining children ; 
they followed the animals, and were rapidly trans- 
formed into wolves. The eldest boy, who was in 
the canoe with Omeshos, the old man, heard each 
brother crying out at the top of his voice: ‘I 
am now changing into a wolf!” He was pleased 
when he heard this, for he was depressed at leay- 


ing them alone, as he knew they were too young 
to kill game for food. 

The astonished boy sat silently in the stone 
canoe, watching the speed it made. From time 
to time, as it went slower, Omeshos would strike 
it, and it would then go on very swiftly. So they 
went on till they came to a distant land. Then 
the old man said: ‘* My daughter will be very 
glad to receive you—she asked me to bring you.” 
As the stone canoe touched the shore the old 
man exclaimed ; ‘‘Go inside; go inside, Nu- 
haung” (the Indian word for son-in-law). The 
boy saw a wigwam, and in it were two young 
women. The younger one immediately told the 
young boy to seat himself by her; she had great 
compassion on him, and feared her sister would 
kill him. Omeshos had brought many young 
men to his daughters, and had amused dimself 
killing them in various ways. 

The girl was very fond of her young husband ; 
she feared her father would overcome him with 
his wicked devices, and told him one night that 
her father would take him away some day, and 
leave him where he would be devoured by some 
evil beast or bird. She urged him to recall every- 
thing that he had seen in his fasting-days, to re- 
member whatever he had dreamed at such times. 

One evening the young man told his wife to 
ask her father if he knew where there were sea- 
gulls. The woman said to her father: ‘‘ You are 
asked if you know where sea-gulls are.” ‘* Yes,” 
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replied the old man; ‘ we will go there to-mor- 
row.” The young man needed the sea-gull’s 
feathers for his arrows; he was tired of sitting 
down in the wigwam in idleness, and wished to 
hunt deer, etc. x 

When the morning came the ‘ Big Indian” 
arose and started off in the stone canoe with his 
son-in-law. After going a long way they came 
to an island. Omeshos told the young man to 
land and see if he could find a nest of sea-gulls. 
The young man hunted in vain, and then called 
out : “‘I cannot find the nest ; where is the nest 
you speak of ?” ‘* Where is it ?” repeated the 
old man, mockingly. Then, in a loud voice, he 
cried to his friends, the supernatural sea-gulls : 
‘‘Here is a human being; you have always de- 
sired me to bring an Indian to you—take him, 
and eat him up, and satisfy yourselves for a 
time !” After saying this, he struck his canoe, 
and away it went homeward. 

In a few minutes the young man saw some- 
thing on the horizon, as if it was a cloud ap- 
proaching. It was a very large bird flying to- 
ward him; when it came to the island, he was 
overshadowed by its wings. 
dressed the bird, saying: ‘ 
(Hold on, my grandfather). ‘Did you not bless 
me when I fasted once for two days ?” The great 
bird lighted on the island, and held his head to- 
ward the ground, mused for awhile, and at last 
said: ** Yes, my grandchild, I have blessed you. 
Can I do anything for you 7” ‘* Yes, Nemesho- 
mis,” answered the young man; ** take me back 
to where I started this morning ”— pointing in 
the right direction. He got on the back of the 
great sea-gull, and in a short time they overtook 
Omeshos, who was sleeping in his canoe, for it 
was a fine day, and the waters were tranquil. 
The young man threw some dirt on Omeshos’s 
chest ; he awoke, saw the bird flying, and ex- 
claimed, “‘Sa!sa!sa! This is some of the re- 
mains of my son-in-law,” and lay down again 
and slept. ' 

Toward evening Omeshos awoke, struck his 
canoe and started for home. When the sea-gull 
landed the young man, he took his war-club and 
killed the great bird (for it was a great destroyer 
of mankind). He took the feathers he needed, 
and carrying some of the flesh home, told his 
wife to cook it and make it ready for the old man. 
She asked him where her father was ; he told her 
that he saw him sleeping in his canoe on the lake, 
and further, that her father had jeft him on the 
barren island. 

Omeshos landed about sundown ; he saw his 
grandchild running about, and eating something. 
He said to him: ‘* What are you eating, my 
grandchild ?” The boy replied: ‘* My father 
brought home a sea-gull.” ‘*Do not you say 
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that,” said Omeshos. ‘* Your father was eaten 
long ago by supernatural sea-gulls.” “* 7ruly 
my father brought the sea-gull,” answered the 
little boy. ‘‘ Ha-a-a!” muttered Omeshos to him- 
self. 

He came in laughing and talking pleasantly to 
his son-in-law, as if nothing had happened. The 
head of the sea-gull was given to him as a mark 
of respect. He acknowledged the honor, saying : 
‘Hoo! Hoo! kuh-nuh-ga kuh-nuh” (the high- 
est kind of thanks in Ojibway dialect). 

The young man’s wife often would say to him: 
“*So far you have escaped, but I fear that some 
time he will kill you. He has destroyed many 
young men ; you have lived longer than any of 
the others. My eldest sister, Muhjegekwawis, 
sides with my father ; she delights in persecuting 
and killing human beings.” (These people were 
well known by the Indians that lived around the 
Kiche-gummi—Lake Superior). 

One fine morning, the young man said : ‘* Ask 
your father if there are any moose near. I want 
the hide for my uhchaub” (bowstring). The 
woman said to her father: ‘* You are asked if 
you know of any moose near ; he wants the hide 
“Te,” replied the father, * I 
know of a place, and we will go there to-morrow.” 

In the morning they started for the hunting- 
ground. 


for his bowstring.” 


Omeshos told him where to go, saying: 


* You will find an open, swampy place, and there 
you will see the track of a moose.” Then he left 
him, and the young man went on alone to the 
swamp, and in the middle of it he saw a moose 
lying down and cooling himself. There was a 
kingfisher on top of his enormous horns, and he 
gave a signal when any one approached. 

The young man sat down and watched the 
moose. It was a terrible-looking beast ; it had 
bright, sharp eyes, great horns; its hair was 
made of brass, and without doubt it was a dan- 
gerous monster. Surely this time the young man 
will fall a victim to the strategems of Omeshos. 
As he was in this critical situation, he saw a tiny 
mouse near him. He said to it: ** Neshema (my 
younger brother), will you do something for 
me 7” * Yes, I will; what is it ?” said the will- 
ing mouse. ‘*‘Go and chew some of the hair of 
that great moose, right opposite the heart, so that 
I may shoot at the place and kill him. If he 
notices you, run away from him and come again 
after awhile. If he asks you any questions, an- 
swer him not a word, but run into the grass.” 

The mouse went and chewed some of the hair 
of the great moose. The vigilant kingfisher said 
to the mouse: ‘* What are you doing ? I suppose 
some one told you to do that—go away from 
here ?” 

The mouse ran away immediately; in a few 
minutes he came again, till he had chewed the hair 
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above the heart off of quite a space. The young 
man shot the monster right at the heart and 
killed it. He took some of the skin and made for 
himself bowstrings ; he took some of the venison 
home with him. He reached there before Ome- 
shos, who was loitering on the way. When he ar- 
rived in the evening, Omeshos saw his grandchild 
eating something. He asked him what it was, 
He replied : ‘‘ My father brought some moose.” 

**Do not you say that,” said Omeshos. ‘* Your 
father was devoured long ago by a supernatural 
moose. 

“Truly my father brought home moose,” an- 
swered the little boy. 

Omeshos went into the wigwam, talking and 
laughing as usual. 

The young man was now a great hunter and 
ready for all hazardous undertakings. He again 
told his wife to ask her father if he knew where 
there were deer; the woman did so. ‘‘ Yes,” said 
her father, ‘‘ we will go there to-morrow.” 

It was then Winter ; early in the morning they 
started out; when evening came Omeshos told 
his son-in-law to cut wood and make a fire. The 
young man suspended a pole across the fire on 
which to dry their leggins, moccasins, ete. 

After supper they lay down, and Omeshos be- 
gan to tell the young man legends; the young 
man, after awhile, pretended to be asleep, and 


managed to change the old man’s leggins and 


moccasins for his own. When the old man 
thought his son-in-law was asleep he got up qui- 
etly, took the leggins, etc., that he thought be- 
longed to the young man and threw them into the 
fire. When they were burnt, Omeshos pretended 
to wake up, and cried out: ‘Do not you smell 
something burning ? It would be a terrible thing 
if some of our moccasins were spoiled. Oh, oh! 
your things are burning, Nuhaung !” 

** No,” replied his son-in-law, ‘‘ your things are 
the ones that are burned ”— showing him at the 
same time that his own were unharmed. 

Early in the morning the young man got up 
and went home ; his wife asked him where her fa- 
ther was. He told her that he had burned his 
leggins and moccasins, and that he had left him 
at the camp. 

Omeshos, left alone, tried to recall some of his 
dreams in his fasting-days long before. He took 
some charcoal, rubbed it into his feet and legs, and 
saying, ‘‘ 1 knew a young caribou when I fasted,” 
turned into a caribou, jumped into the snow, and 
started for home. When he was only a short way 
from camp he began to turn back again to his 
former condition. When he was completely 
changed, he ran back again to the fire, but he was 
almost frozen. 

When Muhjegekwawis, the eld@ sister, heard 
that her father was left in this wretched condi- 
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tion she was very angry. She immediately cut 
up skins and made leggins and moccasins. She 
worked all night; when daylight came she hur- 
ried off to her father and brought him home. 
He came in as if nothing had happened. 

Some days after this the young man asked his 
wife again to ask her father if he knew of any 
place where they could slide. She did so; and 
Omeshos replied: ‘‘ Yes, I know a place where 
the ancients used to slide. We will go there to- 
morrow.” 

When they reached the hill they found a to- 
boggan turned up at both ends. ‘* You shall sit 
in front,” said the old man. The young man did 
so. Down they went, over the hill, until they 
came to a precipice ; as they went over the young 
man jumped away from the toboggan, and ery- 
ing out, “A drake had merey on me when I 
fasted,” changed into a drake and flew away 
home. Omeshos came back in a short time, as if 
nothing had happened. 

That night the young man said: ‘* We will go 
again to-morrow.” 

‘Very well,” replied the old man. 

When they reached the hill the young man 
asked Omeshos to sit in front this time. When 
they came near the precipice the young man 
pushed him over, and down he went out of sight. 
The young: man heard Omeshos cry out: ‘ Nin 
chemaun ! Nin chemaun !” (‘My canoe! My ca- 
noe!” He went home, and there sat the old man 
in the wigwam. 

The next morning they started again. Before 
they left the young man bound the stone canoe 
carefully to the trees standing near. He placed 
the old man on the front of the toboggan again ; 
he pushed him over the precipice, as on the pre- 
ceding morning, and heard him crying out for his 
canoe: “‘Nin chemaun! Nin chemaun!° Nin 
chemaun !” But his chemaun never came. It 
had been bound so tightly by the young man that 
it could not get away to ftturn to its master. 
There was a great crevasse in the earth, that had 
been opened ages before; in this fell Omeshos, 
who was at last caught in his own device. 

Muhjegekwawis, the wicked sister, meurned for 
her father. The young man killed Muhjegek- 
wawis, for she was one of the human-destroyers. 
He also burned the wigwam and broke the noted 
canoe. Ile removed from that piace. 

Pen-a-widis Kenemah-guuh-din ! 


A BONNET SALE. 

THE Cornhill Magazine gives a characteristic 
story of the famous Mrs. Fletcher, of Lancrigg, 
whose beautiful face the readers of her autobiog- 
raphy will remember as immortalized at the age 
of eighty by the elder Richmond, 
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She had been very ill, but was recovering, when 
she heard that Mazzini was in London, and 
against the counsel of her friends, who feared the 
journey and the excitement for her, she deter- 
mined to go up to London and be present at a 
public breakfast given in honor of the great 
Italian patriot. 


WHAT ELSE 


Miss Saarre (visiting) 

ARE NOT LOOKING VERY WELL.” 
Mr. Stssy—** No, Miss SHawee; 
Miss Suarpe (calmly) 


** But you have no bonnet ; you cannot appear 
in that hood !” they urged. ‘‘I will have a bonnet 
for the occasion,” was her rejoinder, and straight- 
way word was dispatched to a milliner in London 
to have a bonnet, ‘suitable for an old lady of 
eighty,” made and forwarded to Euston Station 
to meet her on arrival by the night-train. The 
bonnet was made and dispatched, and the brave 


COULD IT 
‘‘Ou, now po you po, Mr. Sissy? 


I'VE A COLD OR SOMETHING IN ME HEAD 
‘*T THINK IT must BE A COLD, Mr. Sissy, suRELY |” 
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old lady, whose heart never grew old, traveled up 
to town to find her bonnet in waiting. ‘ And,” 
said Mrs. Fletcher, ‘what do you think, my 
dear, I found when I opened the bonnet-box—a 
bright yellow satin bonnet, with a yellow lancer’s 
plume in it! I was determined not to miss Maz- 


zini, 80 I put it on, never looked in the glass, 


BE ? 


How 1s Mrs. Sissy? You YOURSELF 


went to the breakfast, and forgot all about my 
bonnet for the time being; but after breakfast I 
drove straight to the milliner’s, and said, I dare 
say a little angrily: ‘How could you send me 
such a thing as this? I asked for a bonnet for 
an old lady of eighty.’ * Madam,’ replied the 
milliner, ‘w® have no old ladies of eighty in 
London.’ ” 


‘‘THE TREMENDOUS SPOUT OF WATER SHOT ME FROM THE 
GULF AND HURLED ME FIFTY FEET INTO THE AIR.” 


THE PUIA. 

Ir was the noon of a still and sunny day of 
Summer when a party of settlers, of whom I, 
who write this narrative, was one, were making 
their way along the banks of the Waikato, in the 
North Island of New Zealand. It so chanced 
that I had ridden forward a little ahead of the 
wagon and the remainder of the party, and, 
reining my horse upon the summit of a ridge of 
wooded ground, looked suddenly upon a strange 
and striking scene. 

Vol. XXX., No. 4—32., 
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The valley sloped on all sides downward to a 
little lake, in steps or terraces of snow-white 
silica, which had been deposited in the lapse of 
ages by the waters of a score or more of giant 
fountains, which at intervals along the terraces 
threw up their sparkling waters in the 
These boiling geysers—or, as the natives call 
them, puias—were the first in my experience, 
and the beauty of the sight was of a kind which 
I could never have imagined. Vast, yet fairy- 
like, these fountains of the Titans rose in throngs 
impossible to count, because their number every 
instant varied ; even as the eye rested upon one, 
the jet would sink into its crater, while in a spot 
a moment before vacant another fountain was to 
be seen dancing in mid-air. From the crest of 
each a cloud of white steam floated slowly off on 
the still air. The steam was white, but the water 
of the spouting columns was of the deepest sap- 
phire, which became a paler and yet paler azure 
as it cascaded down the terraces and flowed into 
the lake, over whose heated surface hung a veil of 
faint blue mist. 

The caravan came up, with my companions. 
They shared my admiration to the full; but, un- 
like myself, they were contented with a distant 
We had had a tiring march since day- 
break, and not a man of them would volunteer 
to join me in a climb into the valley in order to 
inspect the puias near at hand. On this, how- 
ever, I had set my mind. We were to halt some 
hours upon the spot for rest and dinner, as well 
as for some slight matters of repair about the 
wagon. Accordingly, when the horses had been 
unbridled and turned loose to graze, and while 
our native guides were busy splitting wood to 
build a fire, cutting rashers from a side of bacon, 
and bringing out the kettle and the gridiron, | 
started off alone into the valley. 

The distance to the nearest puia was not over 
half'a mile: but the descent at first was steep and 
rugged, and I made my way but slowly. As soon, 
however, as I reached the highest of the terraces, 
the nature of the ground completely changed. It 
was now a crisp, baked surface, full of cracks and 
fissures, from many of which spurted jets of steam. 
I did not know the risk of walking heedlessly upon 
this thin and treacherous crust, which is liable at 
any moment to give way beneath the traveler’s 
foot and to let him plunge beyond redemption 
into horrible abyss. Luckily, 
though I stepped without the slightest caution, 
I reached the puia without accident and stood 


sun. 


view. 


some however 


beside its spouting fountain. 

The jet, which was about a yard in thickness 
and some twenty feet in height, rushed with a 
tremendous hiss, or, rather, roaring, from its cra- 
ter on the summit ofa slightly elevated mound, 


exactly like a miniature volcano, down the sides 
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of which the overflowing water poured in torrents 
to the lower terraces, and thence into the lake. | 
dipped my finger in the water, but withdrew it 
with a cry of pain; it was absolutely boiling hot. 
As I chanced to stand to leeward of the fountain, 
the cloud of steam which drifted from its summit 
was above my head and kept me in a drizzling 
shower of rain. I felt a lively curiosity to look 
down into the crater; but this, while the jet was 
spouting, was of course impossible. There was, 
however, not a hundred yards away, another puia 
which had been playing as I descended, but had 
now sunk underground. To this, accordingly, | 
turned my steps, and, ascending its low mound, 
looked down into the empty crater. 

The outside of the mound was comparatively 
rugged ; but the interior was as smooth as pol- 
ished marble and as white as snow—as snow on 
which the setting sun has cast a rosy lustre of the 
most ethereal tinge. I have seen the inside of 
a sea-shell look exactly like it, but nothing else 
that I can think of. In form the crater was a 
funnet of some five-and-twenty yards in diameter, 
with sides which sloped abruptly to the centre, 
where the shaft, which measured about five feet 
across, descended like a well. 

So far my observations led me. Then, with 
the most startling suddenness, my inspection was 
cut short. 

The margin of the crater where I stood was 
formed of overhanging juts of silica, as brittle as 
glass. Alas! I did not know it, and I took no 
heed. Stooping forward to look down into the 
funnel, I threw all my weight with suddenness 
upon one foot; the jut on which it rested broke 
off short, and my foot descended on the slippery 
surface of the crater. I staggered—struggled to 
regain my balance—but in vain. The very effort, 
like a reeling skater’s, completed my disaster ; I 
swung half round, aud fell full length upon the 
side of the incline. For a second or two I re- 
mained stationary. Then I felt that I was sliding 
—slowly but surely sliding—down the shelving 
funnel toward the mouth of the abyss. 

With a cry of terror I threw out my arms in a 


convulsive search of something to arrest my prog- 


ress ; but the projections of the margin were al- 
ready out of reach, and my fingers only slipped 
upon the polished walls of the declivity, which 
grew steeper and steeper as they approached the 
chasm, which now, like a monstrous jaw, seemed 
gaping to receive me. A moment more, and with 
the horrible intestinal sense of falling from a 
height I dropped like a plummet into the dark- 
ness of the gulf, 

For one instant, in extremity of horror, I felt 
that I was lost ; the next, I was aware that some- 
thing unexpected had occurred. 


falling. What had happened ? 


I was no longer 
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As a rule, a geyser-shaft is as perpendicular as 
a coal-pit’s, but sometimes, by mere chance, the 
shaft deflects and forms an angle at no great dis- 
tance from the surface; and such was the case 
here. For twelve or fifteen feet the shaft de- 
scended vertically ; then it ended on a slightly 
shelving floor of rock, from the edge of which a 
larger tunnel, black and steep, sank down into 
the very bowels of the earth. This ledge, or 
landing-place, received me as I fell; and thus, 
by the merest freak of fortune, it happened that, 
though bruised and shaken, I escaped the fate, 
which otherwise I must have met, of being dashed 
to pieces on the spot. 

I felt a movement of relief—of joy. 
I cause for exultation ? 
and looked about me. 

There, above me, was the opening of the shaft, 
beneath a circle of clear sky, in which, to my sur- 
prise, a star was shining, though the time was 
noon. My wonder was, however, only moment- 
ary; the effect, I knew, arose from looking up 
the tunnel of the shaft—as, in the broadest sun- 
shine, the moon and stars are visible from the 
bottom of a well. A more momentous observa- 
tion seized my notice ; the interior of the shaft, 
wet, slippery and shining, presented neither 
crevice nor projection. Even as I looked I re- 
alized the horror of the fate before me. Escape 
was impossible—I was the captive of the geyser ! 
Beside the rocky ledge on which I stood—a space 
about a yard in width—I could perceive, as my 
sight became accustomed to the feeble gleam 
which fell into the chasm, the awful throat of 
the abyss, descending, Avernus-like, for all I 
knew, into the very gulfs of fire. From the 
gorge steam rose like mist, and in the utter still- 
ness I could hear, far down, the sound of gurgi- 
tating waters. In a little while—how long I 
could not tell—the moment of eruption would 
return and flood the chasm. I should be drowned 
—drowned like a trapped rat; no, horror !— 
drowning is not an instant death, and the abyss 
would have become a bubbling caldron. J should 
be boiled alive! 

As the horror of this thought broke on me, my 
veins ran chill within me, and I shook from head 
to foot, as if with ague. Sick and dizzy, for many 
minutes I remained, like a man paralyzed, inca- 
pable of thought or motion, yet conscious—con- 
scious even to the keenest torture—of the flight 
of every moment. An expectation—a suspense 
unutterable—strained every nerve to agony. The 
instants numbered by my fevered pulses seemed 
to fall upon my heart like drops of melted lead. 
My ears were strained to catch the far, faint 
sound of the abysmal waters—a sound which 
might be changed at any instant to the roar 
which would anticipate my doom, 


Yet had 
I gathered myself up, 
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At last, with the spasmodic effort of a dréamer 
starting from the clutches of a nightmare, I 
roused my mind into exertion. Was I doomed 
—inevitably doomed ?—was there no possible es- 
cape before me ? 
the shaft. 

It was, as I have said, about five feet in width. 
A little narrower, and I might have had a chance 
of freedom ; by setting my back against one wall 
of the ascent and my hands and knees against 
the opposite, I might gradually have worked my 
body upward, as a chimney-sweeper’s boy goes up 
a stack, As it was, however, the attempt was 
idle. Unable to employ my knees in climbing, 
I could not raise myself even a foot above the 
ledge. 


I turned my eyes again upon 


Then another gleam of hope shot through my 
mind. Could I eut notches in the walls, and so 
ascend, as by a ladder? I pulled out my hunt- 
ing-knife and prepared to try its point upon the 
surface. Then I stood hesitating, knife in hand, 
afraid to make the trial and find my last hope taken 
from me. Yet the surface, though so polished, 
might quite possibly turn out friable and earthy. 
At last I struck the point against it; a shudder 
ran through every fibre of my frame; it was as 
hard as adamant—the steel blade barely scratched 
it. In a passion of despair I struck with all my 
force against the flinty wall; the blade snapped 
short and fell with a ringing noise into the depths 
of the abyss, where I heard it strike from side to 
side as it descended. At last, as if it reached 
some vast, unfathomable space, the sound ceased 
suddenly, and [ heard no more. 

Up to this moment I had forborne to ery for 
help ; at heart I knew well that it was useless. 
The camp was half a mile away, and my loudest 
outery, muffled by the chasm, would be inaudi- 
ble at fifty yards from the shaft’s mouth. Yet, 
at that moment, in the agony of desperation, I 
raised my voice and uttered ‘a loud, long and 
piercing cry. But when shall I forget what fol- 
lowed ? The sound had scarcely left my lips 
when it was answered by a voice within the gulf 
—by a cry, beginning low and quick, but swell- 
ing into a wild, reverberating peal or shriek which 
stopped the very beating of my heart ; a shriek 
so utterly appalling and unearthly that it seemed 
as if all the demons of the pit had burst at once 
into a scream of mocking laughter. Again, and 
yet again, the sound reverberated, in unimagina- 
ble echoes, through I knew not what abysmal 
caves and hollows of the world. Shaken as I was 
in every nerve, I could no longer reason ; other- 
wise, must have told myself that the ery could 
only be a repetition of my own. No living 
monster’s voice from the abyss could have ap- 
peared to me more real or more terrific. Scarcely 
knowing what I did, I flung myself upon my 
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narrow platform and stopped my ears to shut 
away the sound. 

When at last I ventured to unclose them the 
awful peal had faded into silence, and no sound 
was to be distinguished except the faint continual 
noise of gurgitating water which had not ceased 
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To this 


to issue from the depths of the abyss. 
sound I now lay listening in a kind of frightful 


fascination for some minutes—five or ten. Then, 
even as I listened to the sound, I heard, with freez- 
ing blood, a change of character take place within 
it—a change into a long, low, booming murmur, 
dreadful as a lion’s growl. It was the wakening 
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voice of the eruption ! At last my hour was come. 
Rigid with horror, I threw myself against the 
wall, and, with starting eyes and panting breath, 
awaited the volley of the boiling stream. I heard 
the sound increase into a thunder—a fierce ex- 
plosion shook the very rock—there came a blast, 
a shriek from the abyss; 
I felt a shock that stunned 
me—and the tremendous 
spout of water shot me 
from the gulf and hurled 
me fifty feet into the air. 

Strange that I had 
never thought of this! 
that I had never taken 
into calculation the gigan- 
tic power of such a jet! 
Tiow incredibly absurd it 
now appeared that I 
should fancy that a cur- 
rent of such force would 
leave me in the hollow! 
Nor was I fated to be 
boiled alive; the water, 
though its heat was only 
just endurable, was by no 
means boiling hot. IHad 
I been aware before that 
this occasionally happen- 
ed, my bitterest despair 
would have retained a 
spark of hope. 

But was my danger at 
anend ? Jar otherwise ; 
the most extraordinary 
part of it—the part for 
which I have considered 
that it ought to be re- 
corded, as the sole experi- 
ence of its kind—is now 
to be related. But how 
shall I describe it ? how 
shall I recount the strang- 
est, the most wildly sin- 
gular, adventure that ever 
mortal man escaped to 
tell of ? I must take an 
illustration, 

Everyone has seen 4 
ball or a cork figure kept 
dancing on the summit 
of a garden - fountain. 
Now let there be imagined a stupendous jet, five 
feet in thickness and fifty feet in height, tossing 
aloft, in place of the cork ball, a living man! 
Such was now my situation. There was the 
srobdignaggian fountain dancing in the sunlight, 
and there was I, the veriest pygmy, tossed like a 
puppet on its colossal crest. What mortal ever 


BEAR LOST HIS TAIL. 


PEVZOFF, THE ASIAN EXPLORER. 


found himself in a position so grotesque and yet 
so terrible ? 

The motion of a body suspended on a jet of 
water depends, for the most part, on its shape and 
weight. If too heavy, it falls instantly ; if too 
light, the fountain casts it off, like spray. In 
form, a sphere is the most easily supported ; but 
the capricious stream occasionally seems to take 
a fancy for another figure, so that the most irreg- 
ular of bodie. may sometimes be seen dancing 
long and wildly ; and thus it must have been with 
me. My weight must have exactly suited the gi- 
gantic jet; it neither threw me off nor let me 
fall. At first, for several seconds, it kept me 
spinning dizzily 
upon its very sum- 
mit; then, as I 
chanced to come 
erect, a position 
which afforded less 
resistance, I sank 
suddenly a dozen 
feet within the body 
of the jet—only, the 
next instant, to be 
cast aloft again, 
tossed, whirled and 
shaken, at the will 
of the capricious 
waters. Of my 
sensations while this 
lasted it would be 
in vain to speak, for 
I felt nothing with 
distinctness. ‘The 
dizzy height—the 
strange resistance of 
the liquid column— 
the fiery sting of 
the heated water— 
the deafening roar 
of the cascade 
in falling—the daz- 
zling iridescence of the sunlit steam and spray— 
the strangling sense of breathing air and water 
—I was conscious of them all, but vaguely, as of 
the phantasmagoria of adream. My brain reeled, 
I grew sick and dizzy ; for some seconds I believe 
that my senses must have failed me 

Very suddenly, with an upward spurt, as if 
weary of its plaything, the fountain seemed to 
fling me from its summit clear out into the air, 

The height was fifty feet ; I fell revolving like 
a wheel. fad the fountain cast me off at the 
first instant I must infallibly have been dashed to 
pieces on the margin of the shaft. But the crater 
had had time to fill with water, which at the point 
at which I fell was now at least ten feet in depth. 
Into this 1 came down, luckily feet first, with a 
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force which drove me violently against the bot- 
tom. But the water broke my fall. Faint, gasp- 
ing, but uninjured, I rose to the surface, and 
exerted my remaining strength to strike out for 
the brink. 

But even yet my danger was not over ; indeed, 
as it happened, I was only just in time. Even as 
I was about to seize the nearest rough projection 
of the margin the fountain fell ; a moment 
sooner, and nothing could have prevented me 
from being sucked into the chasm with the rush 
of water. I felt the current seize and drag me 
backward. With a convulsive effort I put forth 
all my energy to reach the peak: my fingers 

touched it—eluteh- 
ed it; I drew my- 
self up high and 
dry, and, falling at 
full length upon 
the brink, I lay 
there for a long 
time without 
or motion. 
When at last I 
rose I was still 
giddy, weak and 


shaking It was 


sense 


with the tottering 
steps of an old man 


that I set out to 
make my toilsome 
way to the encamp- 
ment—there to re- 
late the strangest 
tale of peril that 
ever struck the list- 
eners with amaze- 
ment. AsI reached 
the ridge above the 
valley I turned and 
looked once more 
behind me. The 
puia was still un- 
derground, but even as I looked I saw it burst 
again from the abyss and uplift its glittering 
crest against the sun. It was, as when I saw it 
first, a thing of beauty. But now I sawit with an 
altered eye, which made its beauty terrible. 


PEVZOFF, THE ASIAN EXPLORER. 


THE late Colonel Prezevalski, the Russian ex- 
plorer of Central Asia, appears to have found a 
worthy successor in Colonel Pevzoff. According 
to the report in English journals, the latter 
started in May last from Przevalsk, on the Issik- 
Kul, in company with Kosloff and Roboroyski, 
late companions of Przeyalski in his travels. 
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While reports have not yet been received from 
Colonel Pevzoff, Lieutenant Roboroyski has for- 
warded to General Feldmann an account in diary 
form, which to the Russian 
Geographical Society at its last meeting. The 
expedition crossed the chains of the Tianshan in 
fifty days, under the greatest difficulties. 
storms alternated with 


was communicated 


Snow- 
rain and sunshine, the 
weather changing from hour to hour. Sometimes 
the explorers had to force a road by blasting and 
removing rocks. A comparatively rich flora was 
found in the protected lateral valleys, and forests 
of spruce and fir were not rare. 

The travelers crossed the Maral-Bashi, a salt- 
lake district, and then turned toward the Yar- 
kand-Darvya, strangely meeting with a hospitable 
and amiable reception from the inhabitants in 
the desert-like country. <A soldier was drowned 
while bathing in the Yarkand River. Following 
the upward course of the river, an effort was 
made to reach Yarkand, the capital. The scenery 
changed rapidly. Forests of poplar were crossed ; 
the fields showed signs of cultivation, and at a 
distance of from thirty-five to forty miles from 
the city rice-fields were so close to each other as 
Yarkand- 


Yangishar is a double city, the combined popu- 


hardly to afford room for camping. 
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lation of which is estimated at 80,000 souls. In 
Yarkand there are about 40,000 Mohammedan 
Sartes, Yangishar being inhabited by Chinese. 
In the gardens of the city, potatoes, the vine and 
fruit-trees are grown. 

Colonel Pevzoff had to abandon his intention of 
reaching Thibet this year, and he started for 
M. Bogda- 
Novitch, mining engineer, accompanied the expe- 
dition in the capacity of geologist, and he has 
sent a communication which contains important 
information respecting the geological conditions 
of the countries journeyed through. It is ex- 
pected that our knowledge of Central Asia, de- 
ficient as it is at present, will be greatly enriched 
by this explorer. 


Khotan, where he intends wintering. 


Two smaller expeditions have been moving in- 
dependently alongside Colonel Pevzoff’s column. 
Grombshevski intended to advance into the Hin- 
doo-Koosh, and Grum-Girzymailo into the Central 
Gobi, from Kuldja via Hami and Shachau to 
Thibet. News has only been received from 
Grombshevski. The Afghans assuming a hostile 
attitude, he intends turning toward the east. As 
Russia seems in earnest about the exploration of 
Central Asia, a wide field has been opened up for 
the scientific members of the expedition. 


TAILS, AND THE SERVICES 


THEY PERFORM. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


A TAIL, properly speaking, is a prolongation of 
the backbone behind (or beyond) the pelvie arch, 
which supports the hinder limbs, 

Sometimes this prolongation is the larger half 
of the entire length of the spinal column, as in 
some serpents ; sometimes it is extremely short, or 
altogether abortive, as among frogs, and in our 
own case, for even humanity possesses the rudi- 
ment of a tail concealed beneath the skin. The 
same is true of the more human-like kinds of 
monkeys (the apes). 

Some tails, like those of the bear, deer and 
goat, are so short, stubbed and immovable as to 
defy any attempt to perceive a present purpose in 
their existence. Of what possible use to a turtle, 
for example, is its tail? None, apparently, what- 
ever might have been the case in the differently 
constituted ancestors of the turtle. This tail has 
simply remained after its service in chelonian 
economy had been long outgrown, as buttons are 
still sewed upon the sleeves of our coats, although 
a century has elapsed since men thus 
back their too voluminous cuffs. 

It is a survival of the misfit. 

Indeed, it would not be easy, were one 


fastened 


upon the cui bono? of every case, to prove the 
serviceability of some of the most pretentious of 


these appendages. Look at the wild cats. The 
panther and the ocelot have tong and graceful 
tails ; the lynxes own the merest apology for one, 
and are irreverently dubbed “bob cats” in the 
West. Yet you cannot say that the former species 
thrives better than the latter. The length or the 
brevity of tail seems to have nothing to do with 
their habits or happiness. The wrens and mock- 
ing ‘‘thrushes ” (/Zarporhynchi) are cousins-ger- 
man ; yet the wren’s tail is an absurd little tuft of 
short feathers ‘‘ weel cockit ” over his rump, and 
that of the thrasher is long and drooping. The 
brilliant sun-birds and gaudy parrots content 
themselves with short feathers, while the no less 
ornamented humming-birds and trogons of our 
tropical woods trail behind them plumes of vivid 
color, often three times as long as the body. 
Sometimes the tail carries out the general con- 
tour of the body, and its origin is scarcely dis- 
cernible, externally, as among snakes and most 
fishes ; again, it is an almost naked appendage, as 
among the rats; while a third class can be made 
of tails plentifully furnished, and, as a rule, 
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highly adorned, with hair or feathers, such as 
those of the squirrels, the ant-eater, the fox, the 
hare, the malodorous skunk, and the gorgeous 
peacock and birds-of-paradise. 

But a more interesting line of inquiry is to trace 


HORSE-FOOT CRAB, LIFTING ITSELF UPON ITS TAIL. 


the manifold ways in which wild animals turn 
their tails to practical account. These append- 
ages are as a fifth limb toa great number of creat- 
ures who would be sadly deficient without them. 
They serve their various owners as shelters ; 
garments ; as receptacles, carriers and tools ; 
weapons, both of offense and defense ; as anchors, 
supports and aids to locomotion on land as well as 
through the water and air; as musical instru- 
ments (for example, the rattlesnake’s ‘‘ rattle”), 
and as a means of expression in a great variety of 
gestures ; as matrimonial advertisements, as egg- 
holders and incubators, as midwives, and, finally, 
as baby-carriages. In all these ways do tails en- 
ter into the ministry of limbs to one or another 
animal. 

And here it is time to the word 
fail so as to include more posterior appendages 
than are included in the first strict definition. 
Nevertheless, the line’ must be drawn inside of 
popular usage, even here. The prolongations of 
the wings of certain butterflies, for instance, are 
not tails, though lepidopterists term them so in a 
special sense ; nor would it be allowable to include 
the spinnerets of spiders, nor the stings of bees, 
nor the ovipositors of insects, which sometimes 
extend in hair-like tubes beyond the tip of the ab- 
domen ; nor the ‘similar-looking breathing-tubes 
of the ranatra-bugs. But it is right to speak of 


broaden out 


THE DIGGING POSTERIOR POINT OF A CLAM, AS DISTENDED. 


the *‘ tail” of the scorpion-fly (Panorpa)—which 
is articulated exactly like that of a scorpion—of 
the skip-jack beetle, and of a few other insects ; 
while the word is well applied to certain worms, 
to all of the swimming-crabs, the cuttle-fishes, 
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THEY PERFORM. 


THE ‘‘ PROPELLER" OF THE PORPOISE. 

and even to gasteropod mollusks, wherever the 
body is lengthened out into a more or less service- 
able hinder part beyond, and additional to, its 
purpose as a shield for the entrails, as, for in- 
stance, in the case of 


* Ye little snails, with slippery tails, 
Who noiselessly travel 
Across my gravel.” 


Let us take up some of these utilities in their 
order and illustrate them. What animals, to be- 
gin with, employ their tails as a shelter? Well, 
the ant-eater does so, for one: and, to a certain 
extent, the skunk, for another. The tail of the 
ant-eater is an enormous brush, which he carries 
reversed over his body like an umbrella.  Iis 


JUMPING-MOUSE,. 
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KANGAROO PURSUED BY DINGOES IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


home is in the Amazonian forests, where tremen- 
dous rains fall; and as it is his business to be 
abroad in the woods, pushing his way through 
the dripping underbrush at all hours, such an 
umbrella is of great service to him. The skunk 


is not quite so well provided, but his bushy tail, 
which he often carries curved over his back in 
the same manner, answers the purpose very well. 

As for garments, who that has ever seen a gray 


or a fox squirrel humped up on acold day with 
its tail pressed close along its back, or a raccoon 
or a fox or a cat sitting with its feet wrapped in 
that furry “‘ boa” of a tail, can doubt that this is 
the putting on of an overcoat ? 

As a receptacle and carrier of eggs the tail- 
parts of certain among the lower animals serve an 
important purpose in their economy. In_ the 
lobster, and its miniature, the fresh-water cray- 
fish, the latter segments of the abdomen form a 
fan-shaped tail, on the under surface of which 
are small appendages called swimmerets. When 
the eggs have ripened between the ovaries of the 
female (whose swimmerets are especially adapted 
to their purpose, and different from those of the 
male) they are extruded from openings in the 


second pair of legs, just back of the great front 
rr . . . 

Chese eggs are covered with a viscid mat- 
ter, something like those of the frog, which is 
readily drawn out into threads. These threads 
become entangled with the hairs covering the 


claws. 


swimmerets, and thus several hundreds of eggs 
attach themselves to each swimmeret, and appear 
as large grape-like bunches, filling the whole 
space beneath the tail. Here they develop under 
the most favorable conditions, and after the young 
have hatched, these hold on to the swimmerets, 
and are carried about and protected by the mother 
until they are able to care for themselves. 
Perhaps this is as good a place as any to speaa 
of one of the most comical—an opossum family. 
The agile mother struggles to climb about the 
branches, and to use her tail as she is accustomed 
to do in securing her hold and aiding her prog- 
ress; but she is incumbered with eight or ten 
squeaking little brats— miniatures of herself — 
each of which digs his sharp toes into her fur and 
clings with all his might, by hind feet and twisted 
tail, to the twigs or to the mother’s rat-like tail, 
which is curved up over her back to form a hand- 
rail for the young gang. If one of them lets go 


THE ‘‘ THRASHER” SHARE. 
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BEAVERS. 


of this convenient member, it is only to choke the 
poor mother by taking a hitch around her throat, 
or to further impede her movements by a death- 
like grasp upon her legs. 

The use of its tail as a fool (as distinguished 
from a weapon) is common enough in the animal 
kingdom, without going into the region of fable 
for examples, as the old writers used to do when 
they told how the beaver brought mud and laid 
it, mason-like, with his tail for a trowel. If this 
member takes any part at all in the beaver’s ar- 
chitecture, it is only by the accidental slaps and 
rubs it may give to the muddy structure as the 
animal swims around it. What the stout, scaly, 


spatulate tail of the beaver really does do, is to 
serve as a powerful sculling-oar and rudder in 
swimming and diving. 

One of the most curious features 


of that most 


curious creature, the king-crab, or horse-foot, of 
our sea-shores, is the flexibly jointed, bayonet- 
like spine which forms its tail, and has no ana- 
logue elsewhere among crustaceans. Ile only ac- 
quires it as he approaches adult age, so that it 
is, as Lockwood expresses it, ‘‘a sword of honor,” 
betokening the end of youth. Whether or not 
this sharp rapier is of value as a weapon nobody 
seems to know, but it certainly makes a capital 
alpenstock. ‘The horse-foot is light, and is liable, 
by the least agitation of the water, to be turned 
on its back, when it would be as helpless as a 
tortoise but for this sharp spike, the point of 
which it deflects and forces into the sand, thus 
lifting its hinder parts and enabling it to roll 
over onto its feet again. Moreover, were it not 
for this tail, which is planted firmly in her rear, 
as a brace, the female horse-foot would be unable 


LONG-TAILED MONKEYS. 
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to push her carapace into the sand, and thus 
make the burrow which she requires for her 
eggs. 

Many of the smaller, bivalved mollusks, or 
‘s shell-fish,” of sandy ocean-shores are persistent 
The com- 
mon soft clam is a good example. Here the 
pointed, pliable tip of the body, which may be 
called its tail, is the tool used; and on page 159 


burrowers, and all delve tail foremost. 


SPIDER-MONKEY, HANGING BY 
PREHENSILE TAIL. 


of “Country Cousins,” a volume of studies in 
American natural history, the way in which the 
Operation is cleverly performed by the pretty 
little Donax, or wedge-shell, is fully explained. 
The adroitness with which animals have caught 
fish, with their tails as lures, and sometimes as 
lines, forms the theme of many a barbaric legend 
and myth. The Norse people say that the bear 
once had a long tail, but under the advice of the 
fox, who was jealous of bruin’s rivalry in the 
matter of caudal adornment, he 
through a hole in the ice as a fish-line, and 
held it there until it froze in, and its discom- 
fited owner could get away only by breaking it off 
—mighty near its root, as any one can see to this 


lowered it 


day. (See illustration on page 500.) 


This story, of course, is merely an amusing 
fancy ; but one might imagine a monkey, for ex- 
ample, able to do something of that kind, if any 
moukey could be found which cared for fish. 

As «a matter of fact, 
purloin oil, 


rats have been known to 
jelly and such desirable liquids from 
bottles too narrow for their entrance, by insert- 
ing their tails, and then licking the dripping 
member, or giving it to a neighbor to lick. Pro- 
fessor George J. Romanes, the Engfish natural- 
ist, proved beyond question that they did so, by 
experiments, which book, 
‘‘Animal Intelligence,” the reader is 
referred, 


detailed in his 


to which 


are 
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PERFORM. 


The tails of creatures that swim or fly perform 
a very important service in these methods of lo- 
comotion ; while in many cases this is a helpful 
or even indispensable member in progression upon 
land. The tremendous leaps of the minute skip- 
jack beetles, and of the agile sand-fleas, are made 
by springing from the bent hinder parts of their 
body, and not by leg-force, as in the cases of the 
grasshopper and true fleas. Certain fishes, like 
the file-fish, are accustomed to poise themselves 
upon their tails, almost motionless, for long peri- 
ods, when it is well-nigh impossible to distinguish 
one of them from the ribbons of the eel-grass 
in the midst of which they dwell; while many 
serpents are able to stand erect upon almost 
the very tip of the tail, or to hang thereby, and 
some can even spring off from it. ‘It is true,” 
remarks Professor Owen, “that the serpent has 
no limbs, yet it can outclimb the monkey, out- 
swim the fish, outleap the jerboa, and, suddenly 
loosening the coils of its crouching spiral, it can 
spring into the air and seize the bird upon the 
wing.” But it is the long-tailed species that do 
these things best. 

It is related in the older books of natural his- 
tory that the kangaroo sits, when reared up, upon 
his massive tail and strong hind limbs, as upon a 
tripod ; and that it is by the elastic force of the 
tail that it is enabled to make its long, running 
leaps, which, in the case of the large wallaby, will 
average eight or ten yards at each jump. This is 
now known to be an error; the truth (as shown by 
its tracks in the mud and by careful observation) 
is, that the tail only just touches the ground now 
and then; yet it is plain that the heavy member 
serves a useful purpose in balancing the creature. 
Probably the same is true of the jerboa and of our 
American jumping-mouse, both of which have 
tails extraordinarily long, even for mice. They 
are tufted at the end, and are nature’s prototype 
of the boy’s kite-tail. 

To many tree - haunting animals, such as the 
opossum, the South American forest monkeys and 
some others, the tail has been modified into a 
most effective instrument for grasping and hold- 
ing on, even in sleep, by the acquirement of what 
is called -prehensibility in its tip, similar to that 
in the toes of perching-birds, which close tightly 
around a twig, without any effort on the bird’s 
part, simply as the result of the pressure of its 
weight. 

Charles Waterton points out that this faculty is 
of manifest advantage to the animal, either when 
sitting in repose on the branch of a tree or when 
in its journey onward through the gloomy recesses 
of the wilderness. ‘ You may see this monkey,” 
he writes, ‘‘catching hold of the branches with 
its hands, and at the same time twisting its tail 
around one of them, as if in want of additional 
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support ; and this prehensile tail is sufficiently 
strong to hold the animal in its place, even when 
all its four limbs are detached from the tree, so 
that it can swing to and fro, and amuse itself, 
solely through the instrumentality of its prehen- 
sile tail—which, by the way, would be of no man- 
ner of use to it did accident or misfortune force 
the monkey to take up a temporary abode upon 
the ground. For several inches from its extrem- 
ity, by nature and by constant use, this tail has as- 
sumed somewhat the appearance of the inside of 
a man’s finger, entirely denuded of hair or fur un- 
derneath, but not so on the upper part.” 

Prehensibility is equally well developed in the 
naked, rat-like tail of the possum of our Northern 
woods, and to a less extent in the tips of tree- 
clinging serpents ; and among fishes it exists per- 
fectly in the quaint little sea-horse (//ippocampus), 
which is a poor swimmer, and rests by hooking its 
tail around a bit of sea-weed or coral, or through a 
hole in a broken shell, thus anchoring itself se- 
curely. 

The male of this odd little animal (the sea- 
horse) hatches its eggs—or so many of them as it 
can obtain out of the thousands extruded by the 
female—within a fold, or sac, of skin on the lower 
part of the abdomen. The embryos remain in 
this sac until they have grown to the proper size 
to be sent forth, when the sea-horse, by a gentle 
pressure upward of its tail upon this sac, slowly 
forces the brood out into the water. 

Among animals that live in the water the tail 
becomes of supreme importance in locomotion. 
The shrimp’s swimming. is wholly by reaching its 
tail out and pulling itself backward. This, of 
course, is the principle of the oar; and the 
shrimp is able to ‘‘ feather,” since the plates of 
his tail shut up like a fan in recovering for a new 
stroke. 

It is mainly as a screw-propeller, however, that 
their tails serve the swimmers—precisely the mo- 
tion a man makes when sculling a boat by a single 
oar held over the stern. This motion is plainly 
visible in fishes, the most swift and powerful 
among which have the smallest body-fins ; and it is 
solely by this sculling movement of the tail that 
the shark and blue-fish make such territic rushes 
after prey—that the trout is able to give the 
angler so much work, and the salmon to climb or 
leap up water-falls, the ascent of which excites 
our amazement. The profound diving of a 
whale, the follow-my-leader bounding play of the 
porpoise and dolphin, and the impetus for soar- 
ing gained by the flying-fish, are all due to the 
propulsion of the tail, the principle of which is 
embodied in the two- bladed propellers of our 
swift steamships. 

Even some of the diving-birds make their way 
under the surface by closing their wings and 
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sculling the short and stiff feathers of the tail, 
though other diving-birds paddle with their 
wings under the water just as they fly in the air. 

Many a wild creature trusts to its tail for de- 
fense in time of danger, and finds in it an offen- 
sive as well as a defensive weapon of no mean 
worth. The lizards all whip one another severely 
with their tails when fighting, and attempt to 
disarm each other by seizing the opponent’s tail in 
their teeth. Now, in the case of many of the 
lizards, the tail will snap off under such severe 
treatment, and when this accident occurs the 
beast gives up the struggle and runs away as fast 
as he is able. After awhile a new tail replaces 
the first one, and he is ready again for the field of 
battle. As for crocodiles and alligators, although 
their dreadful jaws are their principal weapon, 
the blow one of these great saurians can give, 
when he “swinges the scaly horror of his folded 
tail,” is justly to be dreaded by anything it may 
come into contact with. Whales and other large 
cetaceans will stave a boat to pieces by a stroke 
with their powerful flukes ; and the ‘ thrasher ” 
shark takes his name from his habit of swinging 
violently back and forth the long scythe-like pro- 
longation of the upper half of his tail-fin. It is 
said that he kills small fishes for his prey by thus 
thrashing about in a school of them, and that 
several of these sharks, combining in their attack, 
will beat a whale to death ; but there is little evi- 
dence of the truth of either assertion. In the 
geological long-ago there lived flying saurians 
with long tails; and one of these, described by 
Professor Marsh, had spines two feet long on the 
side of its tail, running outward and backward. 

A fish more unpleasant to meet than this long- 
departed animal might have been is well known 
along our Eastern coast, as well as in many other 
parts of the world, under the name of ‘sting- 
ray,” or *‘stingaree.” 

The rays (or skates) are flat, flounder-shaped 
brutes, allied to the sharks*in structure ; and 
they have slender, whiplash-like tails. That of 
the stingaree (which sometimes reaches a length 
of ten feet) bears upon its top, near the root, a 
long, sharp and barbed spine, with which it is 
able to inflict deep and dangerous wounds, when 
aroused to self-defense. Some acrid or poisonous 
substance seems to enter the lacerations thus 
made, and fishermen pierced in the feet or hands, 
as often happens, by this species, or by the trop- 
ical whip-ray, find their wounds slow and painful 
in healing. 

Something of the same kind, but even worse, is 
the stabbing apparatus of the surgeon-fish of 
Florida and the West Indies. ‘‘ Each side of 
the tail,” says Goode, “is provided with a sharp, 
lancet-like spine, which, when at rest, is received 
into a sheath, but it may be thrust out at right 
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angles to the body, and used as a weapon of of- 
fense ; sweeping the tail from side to side as they 
swim, they can inflict very serious wounds, and I 
have seen in the Bermudas large fishes, confined 


THE SHRIMP, AND ITS METHOD OF SWIMMING BACKWARD. 


in the same aquarium-tank with them, covered 
with gashes inflicted in this manner.” 
What a large part the tail plays in the expres- 
sion of animal emotions is plain enough to every 
one who has watched a dog, though this peculiar- 
ity is by no means confined to the domestic ca- 
nines. 
excitement and alarm by elevating or depressing 


Foxes, wolves, jackals and hyenas show 


their brushes, and no doubt wag them in welcome 
to their friends. The nervous organization and 
moral sensitiveness of dogs have been greatly en- 
hanced by their long association with man, and 
domestic dogs have many more emotions to ex- 
press, no doubt, than their wild or semi-wild con- 
geners. 
able among the yelping and often savage dogs 
about an Indian camp in the far West. It is 
rarely that any of them are made pets of by the 
red men, and they have never been led to show 
that welcome, gratitude and 


A lack of demonstrativeness is notice- 


joy which are so 


a 


TAIL OF THE SHOVEL-NOSE STURGEON, 


plainly expressed by the flexible tails of the ter- 
riers, poodles and collies of our houses.” 

A part of this last thought, and pleasantly clos- 
ing this hasty review of the service of the tail, is 
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its employment, to reiterate the phrase before 
used, of the tail as a matrimonial advertisement. 
Such is the real purpose of the rattling of the rat- 
tlesnake--when heard from a snake not under 
alarm ; also of the stridulations of such insects as 
make this sound by rubbing together the legs and 
posterior point of the body. Other instances, 
from various animal classes, might be cited in 
point. But the conspicuous instance is that of 
the birds of brilliant plumage, like the Oriental 
pheasants, the birds-of-paradise, the wonderfully 
adorned lyre-bird of India, the humming-birds of 
South America, and some of our own feathered 
friends in the United States, such as the grouse 
among the game birds and the scissor-tailed fly- 


THE STINGAREE. 


catcher among In all these cases 
possesses splendid plumes in the 
tail, and uses them as an attvaction to the female 


bird of his faney. 


the songsters. 
the male alone 


None of these is so familiar, 
however, as the peacock ; and everyone will re- 
eall how proudly he spreads his gorgeous fan and 
struts about in the midst of his harem, bidding 
them gaze upon his rich apparel and yield to his 
wooing. ‘Taking all these varied utilities inte 
consideration, one can see that the tail is by no 
means & supernumerary and useless member in 
animal economy. 


LYRE-BIRD. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES. 

Tue Sienau Orrice has published an interesting review 
of the weather in 1889. It appears that the highest mean 
temperature was found in the southern parts of Florida, 
Arizona and California, where it rose above 75 degrees. 
This was very mean weather, indeed; but the personal 
effect of the great heat of Key West as compared with 
Yuma or Maricopa Wells, for instance, would be very 
different, although measuring the same on the thermom- 
eter. In the former case it would be full of dampness 
and lassitude; in the latter, of a scorching quality almost 
unendurable in the sunshine, but not injurious to vitality, 
in the shade. The lowest average was in the Manitoba 
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pany, which is extremely useful to all visitors to the sea- 
coast of New Jersey, where Philadelphians most do con- 
gregate, and, so far as it goes, will be welcomed by sea-side 
sojourners elsewhere who are interested in marine natural 
history. Nothing else of the kind exists in the United 
States except a somewhat technical and wholly uninter- 
esting little book, published some years ago in Boston, 
which never attained any general sale. The author of the 
present book is Professor Angelo Heilprin, who takes up 
classes of objects found on the sea-shore and treats of 
them in turn. He restricts himself somewhat closely to 
the New Jersey coast, and is thereby hampered, inasmuch 
as that is one of the least populous of any American sea- 
shore. It is a waste of sand, for the most part, whereon 
only a few animals can find home or sustenance. Never- 
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region; but here, again, an average is no index of com- 
fort, for, while the long and cold Winters reduce the ay- 
erage, there are days and weeks of midsummer which are 
Villainously hot. The highest maximum temperature was 
117 degrees, at Yuma, Ariz., on July 3d. This is within 
two degrees of the highest temperature ever recorded by 
the Signal Service, which occurred at Fort McDowell, 
Ariz., in 1887. The lowest temperature reported during 
the year was —43 degrees at St.Vincent, Minn., February 
23d ; the lowest recorded by the Signal Service was —63 
degrees, at Poplar River, Mon., in 1885. Rain-fall last year 
was unusually heavy in the Eastern States, but less than 
ordinary on the Pacific coast. These observations are 
compiled from more than 1,000 stations. 


‘““ Tue AnrmMaAL Lire or our SEA-SHORE” is the title of a 
little book lately published by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 


theless he finds much to say, and to say in an interest- 
ing way, about the shell-fish (mollusks), crab family, star- 
fishes, sea-urchins, etc., jelly-fishes and polyps, worms 
that dwell in the sand between tide-marks and in the 
mud of the inner bays, coastwise fishes, etc. The book 
has a large number of illustrations, in the form of outline 
drawings, helping the reader to identify what he finds in 
his researches; and it should be in the valise of every 
family that goes to the sea-side for any purpose except 
dancing and bathing. All the same, it is only a beginning 
of the literature which ought to, and presently will, come 
out of the study of the more copious and more abundant 
life of our rocky Northern shores, and the populous Gulf 
coast. 


AN article by Professor David Todd, who was in charge 
of the late expedition sent by the United States to the 
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coast of Africa to observe the total eclipse of the sun, ap- 
peared in a late number of Zhe Forum, under the title of 
‘Modern Eclipse Problems,” which was filled with 
thoughtful suggestions. It discussed the question whether 
the coming on of an eclipse may not, by the fall of tem- 
perature which uniformly occurs, produce the clouds 
upon the path of the eclipse which so frequently obscure, 
if they do not prevent, observation of it. The tempera- 
ture, however, falls but slightly, and there is no appreci- 
able variation in the barometer; and experience in the 
recent eclipses seems to be against the theory. The ex- 
peditions of 1878, 1880, 1882 and 1883, we are told by 
Professor Todd, were generally successful; the eclipse of 
1885 was clear in New Zealand; that of 1886, while par- 
tially obscured in Grenada, where the astronomers were 
all located, was clear in West Africa; that of 1887 was 
everywhere obscured, and all expeditions from Russia to 
Japan were failures ; the eclipse of New Year's Day, 1889, 
was, on the contrary, favored with clear skies. During 
the eclipse of December, 1889, there was clear weather in 
the Western Hemisphere, and cloudy weather in the East- 
ern. The month in which an eclipse occurs may enable 
predictions to be made, as March, for instance, is the 
clearest month the world over. 


Dr. Reenarp, of the Biological Society of Paris, has 
raised the question, in an essay printed in ‘* Transactions” 
of that society, as to whether a corpse which sinks to a 
very great depth in the ocean is preserved from putrefac- 
tion. The question is one which has a medico-legal, as 
well as biological, interest. Dr. Regnard has ascertained 
by experiment that putrefaction does not take place in 
decomposable substances submitted to a pressure of 600 
to 700 atmospheres. These figures correspond to a depth 
of 6,000 or 7,000 meters at sea. From these experiments 
it must not be concluded, according to Dr. Regnard, that 
there is a total absence of putrefaction in the greater 
depths of the sea. The curious ‘‘ abysmal” fishes dis- 
covered in the Challenger and other expeditions appear 
to rise after death, so that they are sometimes found on 
the surface, though, as a rule, they go to pieces as the 
surrounding pressure diminishes, long before they reach 
the air. Still, there is no proof that bathybial or abysmal 
micro-organisms do not exist, and, if so, they could cause 
decomposition in the corpses of men as well as in the dead 
bodies of abysmal fishes. All this may be true, and give 
ground for theorizing, but another element must be taken 
into consideration, namely, the voracity of certain deep- 
sea crabs and other carnivorous animals, which instantly 
pounce upon and devour completely any carrign which 
sinks to their level. The scientific men on the American 
dredging-steamers, such as the Albatross and the Blake, 
often found that they could bring almost nothing perfect 
to the surface which was caught at great depths, because 
the captives were eaten—the flesh all gnawed from the 
hard parts—before they got anywhere near the surface. 
The probability is, that a corpse sinking through the 
depths of the sea is attacked and devoured before it has 
fairly reached the oozy, cold and lightless abysses that 
underly the surface of mid-ocean. 


Stee. ties are now being laid as an experiment on the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company’s raiiway track near 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. This, by the way, is the oldest 
road-bed in the United States. The growing scarcity of 
timber suitable for ties, and the increasing expense attend- 
ing them, has made some substitute an imperative neces- 
sity in all roads in the East and in the prairie regions. 
The increased safety from spreading rails which is cer- 
tainly gained by the use of the metal tie is another argu- 
ment in its favor. Glass ties have been tried in Europe, 
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but have made no great headway toward general adoption. 
The steel ties now being tested are described by the gen- 
eral manager of the railroad as weighing about 90 pounds 
each, and 2,000 are laid to the mile. They are in general 
shape like an ordinary tie, but underneath where the rail 
rests is a groove, or channel, filled with a block of oak. 
so placed that its grain runs vertically. This block is cut 
the exact size of the channel of the tie, and the exact width 
of the rail-base in a transverse direction, its height being 
three-quarters of an inch less than the depth of the chan- 
nel, and directly under the rail the sides of the metal tie 
are cut down about three-quarters of an inch, so that 
when the rail is dropped into place it rests upon the block 
of oak; thus a large non-metallic surface is provided for 
the rail to rest upon. On each side of the oak block two 
square holes are cut in the bottom of the tie, through 
which the tugs of the clip hook. This clip, with the bolts 
passing through the block, makes a secure and reliable 
fastening. The blocks are rendered very durable by being 
creosoted and then tested under hydraulic pressure ; and 
with such a foundation for the rail to rest upon, and with 
powerful clips to force the rail down upon it, it should be 
an impossibility for the rail to move. 
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Tue staff of life, in all its most appetizing forms, is 
practically discussed by Lucia Gray Swett in ‘‘ New En- 
gland Breakfast Breads, Luncheon and Tea Biscuits” 
(Lee & Shepard). If this book, together with Mrs. Mary 
Hinman Abel’s “ Practical Sanitary and Economical Cook- 
ing, Adapted to Persons of Moderate and Small Means ” 
(American Health Association, Rochester, N. Y.), and 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole’s ‘‘ Fruits, and How to Use Them,” 
(Fowler & Wells, New York), were in the hands of house- 
keepers generally, we should never be a nation of dys- 
peptics. 


Francois Copr&e’s paraphrase of Parisian life, ‘‘ Toute 
une Jeunesse,’’ fairly well done into English, has been 
published by the Belford Company, under the title of 
“The Days of My Youth.” It appeared originally last 
year in serial form, with exquisite illustrations by Emile 
Bayard, in the Paris Jiustration. The work loses much 
in being divorced from these pictures, and more in the 
process of translation. Nevertheless, a suggestion remains 
of the tender charm of the original. It possesses, more- 
over, a special interest in that it is indirectly autobio- 
graphical, like Dickens’s ‘‘ David Copperfield.” The 
young poet, Amédée Violette, who is the modest hero of 
the story, ‘‘experienced life as I experienced it, when 
I was a child and a young man,” says M. Coppée. The 
Paris portrayed is that of the Second Empire, and 
through the war-times of 1870-71. Typical scenes and 
characters are sketched with masterly power; and some 
of the slightly dissimulated portraits—that of the actor 
Coquelin, for instance, under the mask of Jocguelet—are 
easily identified. 


Mavpassanv? stands translation better than does Coppée, 
because the chief interest in the former’s stories is in their 
materials, even more than their style, and in the manner 
in which those materials are treated. 


Seventeen ‘* New 
Stories by Guy de Maupassant” have been published in 
one of the recent paper-covered volumes of the ‘‘ Minerva 
Series." Most of these short pieces are little incidents or 
bits of character merely, without plot, and embracing 4 
number of situations and episodes which would be con- 
sidered ‘‘ risky”? by an English-writing story-teller. It 
may be doubted, however, whether there are any of our 
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writers who could make readable tales out of such slight 
materials. But Maupassant’s art rarely fails. He relates 
his little episodes, like that of ‘* Clochette,’’ for instance, 
or ‘‘ My Uncle Jules,” in a style of the simplest and most 
straightforward, seemingly, but which is in reality weighed 
and calculated down to the effect of the minutest word. 
So the reader is not only interested, but moved, and made 
to do his own moralizing after the story is finished. 


Tue *‘ Recollections of General Grant,” included among 
Mr. George W. Childs’s recently published papers of 
reminiscence, have been gathered in a dainty little sou- 
venir book, issued by the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger. An 
interesting account of the presentation (by Mr. Childs) 
of the portraits of Generals Grant, Sherman and Sher. 
idan, at the West Point Military Academy, is also affixed. 
During a period of ‘more than twenty years Mr. Childs 
was one of the most intimate and trusted of General 
Grant’s friends; and the present tribute is noteworthy, 
not only for its intrinsic interest, but for its simple near- 
at-hand presentation of the many noble traits of the dead 
chieftain. 


Maptson Juxtivs Cawern, of Louisville, Ky., has pub- 
lished four volumes of poems within the last three years ; 
and the first of these, ‘‘ Blooms of the Berry,” contains 
the same essential beauties—and defects—as characterize 
‘Lyrics and Idyls,” the latest. Yet it is but very re- 
cently that either critical or popular attention has been 
attracted to the new lyric star that has risen in the literary 
firmament of the South. Perhaps this may be accounted 
for by the fact that Mr. Cawein has saved up all his poems 
for his annual yolume, in preference to giving them 
quicker though more ephemeral circulation through ‘the 
magazines. Certain it is that, after all deductions are 
made, he stands revealed as a lyric poet of the first order, 
destined to a permanent and high place in the literature 
of our language. Mr. Cawein is a youthful poet. In these 
first-fruits of his muse, the obvious faults of overexuber- 
ance and imitation are such as riper experience will surely 
correct; while their excellencés are such as genius, and 
not maturity alone, can give. That the process of artistic 
evolution is going on in Mr. Cawein’s work is at once 
made evident in the instance of ‘‘ Noéra,” reprinted else- 
where in this magazine. In none of the three volumes 
preceding ‘‘ Lyrics and Idyls” is there to be found a song 
of such perfect grace and sweetness as this. All his 
verses, good and bad, are filled with surprises of simile 
and metaphor, often exquisitely beautiful, and with sug- 
gestive word-melodies and haunting cadences; so that it 
would be hard—if one agreed with the opinion expressed by 
some literary censors, that Mr. Cawein has published too 
much—to say what ought to have been suppressed. Keats, 
Shelley, Tennyson, Swinburne and Poe are the lyric mod- 
els to whom, naturally, a young poet of pronounced mu- 
sical proclivities, like Mr. Cawein, is constantly turning ; 
while in a few dramatic essays, of somewhat dubious suc- 
cess, such as ‘‘ At Nineveh,’’ ‘‘ Before the Ball,” and ‘‘ His 
First Mistress,” he sits at the feet of Browning. But to 
all that he has distilled from these fields he adds a per- 
fume of his own, clusive, yet distinct, and fresh as the 
wildwoud, When ‘the Toll-man's Daughter” crosses the 
meadows, 


‘* Each dewdrop raised a limpid glass 
To flash her beauty from the grass.” 


All through ‘‘ Blooms of the Berry” are ‘‘ réd-wine cata- 
racts of dawn,” pouring ‘‘ soundless. torrents down the 
silver precipices ” of the sky; ‘‘ tanned) and: sultry noons”; 
bees, ‘‘ the roses’ Minnesingers”’; and. the heron-haunted 
twilights, when “ fussy insects make the garden shrill.” 
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In ‘‘ The Triumph of Music,” we chance upon such bits as 
the invocation to Pan: 


‘* Tell me, piper, have I ever 
Heard thy hollow syrinx quiver 
Trickling music in the trees ? 
Where dark hazel copses shiver, 
Have I heard its dronings sever 
The warm silence, or the bees ?” 


‘*Accolon of Gaul” is an Arthurian idyl, after the Ten- 
nysonian manner, but written in somewhat cramped heroic 
couplets instead of blank verse. From ‘* Lyrics and Idyls” 
there are scores of things tempting to quote. Perhaps this 
stanza from ‘‘ Phyllis” is as characteristic as anything in 
its way : 
‘* Tf I were her lover 
I'd wade through the clover 
Over five fields or more, 
And watch in the twinkle 
Of stars that sprinkle 
The paradise over her door. 
And there in the clover 
I'd reach her ; 
And over and over 
I'd teach her, 
A love without sighs, 
Of laughterful eyes, 
That reckon’d each second 
The pause of a kiss, 
A kiss and... . that is 
If I were her lover to teach her.” 


The publishers of Mr. Cawein’s poems (Messrs. John P. 
Morton & Co., Louisville), deserve cordial commendation 
for the dainty typographical dress in which they have 
introduced these tender lyrics to the world. 
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AppLes oF Eprn. By Estelle. ‘‘ Minerva Series.” 223 pp. 
Paper, 25c. Minerva Publishing Company, New York. 


Tue Preacuers. By a Monk. ‘* Minerva Series,” 246 
pp. Paper, 50c. Minerva Publishing Company, New 
York. 

A Coquettr’s Love (‘‘ Notre Cceur’’). By Guy de Mau- 
passant. 232 pp. Illuminated Paper, 75c. Belford 
Company, New York. 

Wuat Pierre Dip witn His Sout (‘‘ L’Ame de Pierre”). 
By Georges Ohnet. 241 pp. Illustrated. Illuminated 
Paper, 75c. . Belford Company, New York. 

Tempted; Or, THe Expiation or A Sin. By Beatrice 
Landon. ‘ Minerva Series.” 132 pp. Paper, 25c. 
Minerva Publishing Company; New York. 

A Sxcrer Institution. By Clarissa Caldwell Lathrop. 
339 pp. Paper, 50c. Bryant Publishing Company, 
New York. 

Pormms Bx Mapison Jutivus Cawetn: ‘ Blooms of the 
Berry ” (1887); ‘‘ The Triumph of Music,” and other 
Lyrics (1888); ** Accolon of Gaul,” with other*Poems 
(1889); ‘* Lyrics and Idyls” (1890). Cloth, $1.00 
each. John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Tue Nursery “ Auice.”’ Adapted, for Nursery Readers, 
from ‘ Alice in Wonderland.” By Lewis Carroll. 
Illustrated in Colors. 61 pp. TDluminated Boards, 
$1.50. Macmillan & Co., New York. 

New Enouanp Breakrast Breaps, Luncnron anp TEA 
Biscuirs. By Lucia Gray Swett. Frontispiece Illus- 
tration. 129 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

TurovucH West HunGary. By Ferdinand Krauss and Joby 
Sziklay. From the Danube to the Quarnero. By 
Dr. G. Kenedi and William Gerlai. Through the 
Hungarian Plain. By John, Sziklay. ‘‘ Illustrated 
Europe” Series. Orell Viissli & Co., Zurich. 

Viera: A Romance ’Twixr tHe Reat anp IpgEar. By 
Roman I, Zubof. With Portrait. 341 pp. Paper, 
50c. The American News Company, New York. 
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MEDEA.— FROM THE PAINTING BY SICHEL, 


